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PREFATORY NOTE 


This book consists of extracts from Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur as printed by Caxton in 
1485, but with the spelling modernized, and with 
the addition of quotation marks and paragraphing. 
Malory’s fine prose is not impaired by this arrange¬ 
ment, for each extract is complete in itself, and 
remains exactly as he wrote it except for the occa¬ 
sional alteration of a word or two to secure continuity 
after an omission. Caxton’s chapter and book divi¬ 
sions, however, which are generally the reverse of 
helpful, have been ignored; but his chapter headings 
have been used throughout. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Nothing is certainly known about the author of Le 
Morte d* Arthur. The name “ Malory ” is found in 
Yorkshire and Leicestershire in records of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; and as the name of the 
author of Le Morte d'Arthur is sometimes spelt 
“ Maleore,” which resembles that of a Welsh fifteenth- 
century poet, “ Maelor,” it may be a Welsh place- 
name. But it is most probable that the author may 
be identified with a Lancastrian knight of Papworth 
in Cambridgeshire, who left a will dated 1467, made 
when he clearly expected death, and was probably in 
prison. Le Morte d*Arthur was finished in 1469 or 
early 1470, so that it may have been written in 
prison, a theory to which much in the book lends 
support, for the author always speaks with deep 
sympathy and pity for those in prison. 

It is improbable that any of the tales in the book 
were invented by Malory, though there are portions 
of which the originals have not been found—the story 
of Sir Gareth in particular. His principal sources 
were French romances, which he always altered 
considerably and generally reduced in length. His 
editing shows remarkable skill, for though better 
versions of some of the stories have now come down 
to us, these were evidently unknown to him. The 
following seem to have been his chief sources : 

(i.) Robert de Barron's Merlin. 

(ii.) The French romances of Tristram and 
Lancelot . 
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(iii.) TJie English metrical romance, La Morte 
a Arthur. 

(iv.) The English prose Morte Arthur. 

The originals of the legends contained in these books 
remain largely a matter of conjecture, but it is likely 
that most of them are of Breton origin, though the 
Grail story is probably Welsh. 

Malory's Arthur seems to be an almost purely 
legendary figure ; yet a hero of the name probably did 
exist, though he was not a king as Malory represents 
him. The earliest mention of him is in the Welsh 
Historia Brittanum of 822, where he appears as the 
general, or dux bellorum , of the Britons, after the 
departure of the Romans. It was the custom of the 
Romans, when they had colonized a country, to ap¬ 
point an officer in charge, known in this instance as 
the Comes Britannice, whose duty it was to protect the 
colony against the onslaughts of surrounding tribes. 
This was an exceedingly responsible position, and one 
which gave ample opportunity for the display of valour 
against the many invaders of Britain—such as the 
Piets and Scots and Germanic tribes. Moreover, 
when the Romans left the country, the Comes Britan- 
nice would be supreme ; so it is easy to see that 
legends of the achievements of this Arthur and his 
men would rapidly grow up and become traditional. 
That they did so is evident from his frequent and 
increasingly mythical appearances in subsequent 
Welsh literature between the ninth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

These were the stories, of man's triumph over brute 
force and savagery, that Malory collected and moulded 
into a single work of art; and it was, for the time at 
which it was written, a most remarkable achievement. 
Like the Authorized Version of the English Bible, Le 
Morte d'Arthur is principally a translation, but a 
much freer translation than that of the Bible, and from 
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French, not Hebrew and Greek. Malory, not being * 
restricted in the use of his originals by ? ahy necessity 
for exact reproduction, altered and edited them con¬ 
siderably ; and his occasional unwillingness to believe 
all that he found is hinted at in phrases such as “ as 
the French book maketh mention.” Malory’s prose 
is not polished or learned like the prose of later and 
more sophisticated ages ; his constructions are rough, 
and his exact meaning is sometimes ambiguous and 
obscure. But for simplicity and vigour, and for the 
delight that is always to be found in direct, pictur¬ 
esque, unpretentious description, there is nothing to 
compare with it until the Authorized Version , some 
one hundred and forty years later. The foundations 
of all that is best in modem English prose are to be 
found in these two books more than in any other. 

Malory was the father of English fiction. Professor 
Saintsbury has said that the elements of what we call 
“ fiction ” are plot, description, dialogue, and char¬ 
acter ; and those are all present, in elementary forms, 
in Le Morte d’ Arthur. But nowhere before that are 
they all present. Plot, or at all events story, is the 
oldest ; one of the earliest forms of entertainment 
was to relate an incident, or series of incidents, and 
this in itself demanded a certain amount of descrip¬ 
tion and dialogue, though these (the latter especially) 
were generally conventional and unreal. Character¬ 
ization came later still : in early romances the figures 
are kings, princesses, knights, damsels, wizards, 
dwarfs, and so on, but they possess no individuality. 
Malory, however, besides possessing the talent for 
shaping a story, had a distinct feeling for character. 
True, the characters are not fully developed; they 
are no more than hinted at. Yet they must have 
been vivid in the author’s mind. As Professor 
Saintsbury says, in Le Morte d’Arthur, “the house 
is wired for the actual installation of character- 
novelling.” Le Morte d’Arthur is a very long work, 
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and is not well constructed, so that the common 
habit of “ dipping into it ” here and there does 
give the impression that both the characters and 
the incidents are somewhat unreal. But this is a 
delusion that is dispelled by reading the whole work, 
when the chief characters are seen to behave con¬ 
sistently, and events to develop logically, so that the 
whole intricate and largely mythical romance acquires 
life and force ; and these qualities are purely literary, 
because it is certain that most of the glamour that 
surrounds the story of King Arthur and his knights is 
legendary. The present edition contains only one- 
fifth of the original work, but every effort has been 
made to preserve this element of continuity by 
judicious selection. Haphazard reading makes Le 
Morte d’ Arthur meaningless ; but there is much in so 
long a work that is of comparatively little interest, 
and it is to be hoped that these selections may serve 
to clarify rather than obscure the main intention of 
Malory’s book. 

As Caxton has pointed out in his preface (and no 
criticism of Le Morte d’Arthur better than Caxton’s 
has yet been written), much may be learnt from the 
story of the Round Table—primarily, to " do after the 
good and leave the evil.” But Malory’s chief purpose 
was to provide entertainment ; as Caxton says, “ for 
to pass the time this book shall be pleasant to read 
in. Like all great literature (the work of Shake¬ 
speare more than any) its moral effect is the greater 
because there is no moralizing. Malory tells his story 
without prejudice, and with no hidden or ulterior 
motive ; and so, like the men and women in Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, his men and women achieve a reality, 
in spite of their incredible and fantastic surround¬ 
ings, which is missed in many more ” realistic,” but 
more self-conscious, works of literature. 

The standards of mediaeval chivalry are not those of 
to-day, and we no longer measure our admiration of a 
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man by the number of other men he can knock down. 
But if allowance is made for the curious superstitions 
and social customs of the Middle Ages, it will be found 
that human nature has changed but little below the 
surface. Most of modem literature still concerns 
itself with such matters as love, hatred, friendship, 
jealousy, courage, endurance, deception, religion, and 
self-expression, and it is on these that the interest 
of Le Morte d’Arthur depends. It seems, too, that 
though our methods and manners have changed, we 
have got very little further towards solving the prob¬ 
lems that arise from them. 

Malory died without being able to revise his work, 
and it was printed in 1485 by William Caxton, who 
introduced printing into England. No copy of 
Malory’s manuscript is known to exist, and as the 
further editions that followed in 1498, 1529, and at 
fairly regular intervals after that, all used Caxton’s 
text, the manuscript seems to have disappeared in 
very early days. Of Caxton’s book only two copies 
are known to-day, one of which is imperfect. Caxton 
was editor as well as printer, as may be seen from 
his preface, chapter headings, and epilogues; but his 
editing, in this as well as in other works that he tackled, 
shows considerable lack of skill or care, in spite of 
admirable enthusiasm. The division into books and 
chapters, of which he is so proud, is frequently mis¬ 
leading and meaningless, and it has accordingly been 
disregarded in the present edition. But the running 
comment afforded by the chapter headings and other 
interpolations, besides summarizing the chief events 
for the reader, preserves something of the delight that 
Caxton took in his laborious task, and has been 
retained here as fully as possible. 


G. H. C. 
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A fter that I had accomplished and finished divers his¬ 
tories, as well of contemplation as of other historical and 
worldly acts of great conquerors and princes , and also 
certain books of ensamples and doctrine, many noble 
and divers gentlemen of this realm of England came and 
demanded me, many and ofttimes, wherefore that I have 
not do made and imprinted the noble history of the 
Sangreal, and of the most renowned Christian king, first 
and chief of the three best Christian and worthy, King 
Arthur, which ought most to be remembered among us 
English men tofore 1 all other Christian kings. For it is 
notoriously known through the universal world that there 
be nine worthy and the best that ever were . That is to wit 
three paynims, 2 three Jews, and three Christian men. 
i 4 s for the paynims they were tofore the Incarnation of 
Christ, which were named, the first Hector of Troy, of 
whom the history is come both in ballad and in prose ; 
the second Alexander the Great ; and the third Julius 
Ccesar, Emperor of Rome, of whom the histories be well- 
known and had. And as for the three Jews which also 
were tofore the Incarnation of our Lord, of whom the first 
was Duke Joshua which brought the children of Israel 
into the land of behest; the second David, King of Jeru¬ 
salem ; and the third Judas Maccabceus : of these 
three the Bible rehearseth 3 all their noble histories and 
acts . And sith x the said Incarnation have been three 

• Heathen. 

xir 


1 Before. 


* Relates. 


4 Since. 
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noble Christian men stalled 1 and admitted through the 
universal world into the number of the nine best and 
worthy, of whom was first the noble Arthur, whose noble 
acts I purpose to write in this present book here following. 
The second was Charlemagne or Charles the Great, of 
whom the history is had in many places both in French 
and English ; and the third and last was Godfrey of 
Bouillon, of whose acts and life I made a book unto the 
excellent prince and king of noble memory, King Edward 
the Fourth. The said noble gentleman instantly 2 re¬ 
quired me to imprint the history of the said noble king 
and conqueror, King Arthur, and of his knights, with the 
history of tht Sangreal, and of the death and ending of 
the said Arthur ; affirming that I ought rather to imprint 
his acts and noble feats, than of Godfrey of Bouillon, or 
any of the other eight, considering that he was a man born 
within this realm, and king and emperor of the same ; 
and that there be in French divers and many noble 
volumes of his acts, and also of his knights. To whom I 
answered, that divers men hold opinion that there was no 
such Arthur, and that all such books as be made of him 
be but feigned and fables, by cause that some chronicles 
make of him no mention nor remember him no thing, nor 
of his knights. Whereto they answered and one in 
special said, that in him that should say or think that 
there was never such a king called Arthur, might well be 
credited great folly and blindness ; for he said that there 
were many evidences of the contrary : first ye may see his 
sepulture in the Monastery of Glastonbury. And also in 
Polichronicon, in the fifth book the sixth chapter, and in 
the seventh book the twenty-third chapter, where his body 
was buried and after found and translated into the said 
monastery. Ye shall see also in the history of Bochas, in 
his book De Casu Principum, part of his noble acts, and 
also of his fall. Also Galfridus in his British book re- 
counteth his life ; and in divers places of England many 


1 Set in order. 


1 Insistently. 
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remembrances be yet of him and shall remain perpetually, 
and also of his knights. First in the Abbey of West¬ 
minster, at Saint Edward's shrine, remaineth the print of 
his seal in red wax closed in beryl, in which is written 
Patricius Arthurus, Britannie, Gallie, Germanie, Dacie, 
Imperator. Item in the castle of Dover ye may see 
Gawaine's skull and Craddock's mantle : at Winchester 
the Round Table : at other places Launcelot's sword and 
many other things. Then all these things considered, 
there can no man reasonably gainsay but there was a king 
of this land named Arthur. For in all places, Christian 
and heathen, he is reputed and taken for one of the nine 
worthy, and the first of the three Christian men. And 
also he is more spoken of beyond the sea, more books made 
of his noble acts than there be in England, as well in 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and Greek, as in French. And 
yet of record remain in witness of him in Wales, in the 
town of Camelot, the great stones and marvellous works of 
iron, lying under the ground, and royal vaults, which 
divers now living hath seen. Wherefore it is a marvel 
why he is no more renowned in his own country, save 
only it accordeth to the Word of God, which saith that no 
man is accept for a prophet in his own country. 

Then all these things aforesaid alleged, I could not well 
deny but that there was such a noble king named Arthur, 
and reputed one of the nine worthy, and first and chief of 
the Christian men ; and many noble volumes be made of 
him and of his noble knights in French, which I have seen 
and read beyond the sea, which be not had in our maternal 
tongue, but in Welsh be many and also in French, and 
some in English, but no where nigh all . Wherefore, such 
as have late been drawn out briefly into English I have 
after the simple conning 1 that God hath sent to me, under 
the favour and correction of all noble lords and gentlemen, 
emprised 2 to imprint a book of the noble histories of the 
sa\d King Arthur, and of certain of his knights, after a 

1 Knowledge. 


( 3 , 868 ) 


* Undertaken. 
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copy unto me delivered, which copy Sir Thomas Malory 
did take out of certain books of French, and reduced it 
into English. And I, according to my copy, have done 
set it in imprint, to the intent that noble men may see and 
learn the noble acts of chivalry, the gentle and virtuous 
deeds that some knights used in those days, by which they 
came to honour ; and how they that were vicious were - 
punished and oft put to shame and rebuke ; humbly be¬ 
seeching all noble lords and ladies, with all other estates , 
of what estate or degree they be of, that shall see and read 
in this said book and work, that they take the good and 
honest acts in their remembrance, and to follow the same. 
Wherein they shall find many joyous and pleasant his¬ 
tories, and noble and renowned acts of humanity, gentle¬ 
ness, and chivalries. For herein may be seen noble 
chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, 
love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. 
Do after the good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you 
to good fame and renoivn. And for to pass the tune this 
book shall be pleasant to read in ; but for to give faith and 
believe that all is true that is contained herein, ye be at 
your liberty ; but all is written for our doctrine, and for to 
beware that we fall not to vice nor sin ; but to exercise and 
follow virtue ; by which we may come and attain to good 
fame and renown in this life, and after this short and 
transitory life, to come unto everlasting bliss in heaven, 
the which he grant us that reigneth in heaven, the blessed 
Trinity. Amen. 

Then to proceed forth in this said book, which I direct 
unto all noble princes, lords and ladies, gentlemen o' 
gentlewomen, that desire to read or hear read of the noble 
and joyous history of the great conqueror and excellent 
king, King Arthur, sometime king of this noble realm, 
then called Britain. I, William Caxton, simple person, 
present this book following, which 1 have emprised to im¬ 
print ; and treateth of the noble acts, feats of arms of 
chivalry, prowess, hardiness, humanity, love, courtesy 
and very gentleness, with many wonderful histories and 

( 3 , 868 ) 2 
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adventures. And for to understand briefly the content oj 
this volume , I have divided it into twenty-one books , and 
every book chaptered as hereafter shall by God’s grace 
follow . 



LE MORTE D’ARTHUR 


i 

EARLY DAYS AT THE COURT OF KING 
ARTHUR 

How Arthur was chosen king , and of wonders 
and marvels of a sword taken out of a stone by the 
said Arthur, and how he was crowned, and made 
officers. 

It befell that King Uther fell sick of a great malady, so 
that three days and three nights he was speechless : 
wherefore all the barons made great sorrow, and asked 
Merlin what counsel were best. 

“ There is none other remedy,” said Merlin, “ but 
God will have his will. But look ye, all barons, be 
before King Uther to-morn, 1 and God and I shall 
make him to speak.” 

So on the morn all the barons with Merlin came 
tofore the king ; then Merlin said aloud unto King 
Uther, “ Sir, shall your son Arthur be king after your 
days, of this realm with all the appurtenance ? ” 

Then Uther Pendragon turned him, and said in 
hearing of them all, “ I give him God’s blessing and 
mine, and bid him pray for my soul, and righteously 
and worshipfully that he claim the crown upon for¬ 
feiture of my blessing.” 

1 To-morrow morning. 

19 
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And therewith he yielded up the ghost, and then 
was he interred as longed 1 to a king. Wherefore the 
queen, fair Igraine, made great sorrow, and all the 
barons. 

Then stood the realm in great jeopardy long while, 
for every lord that was mighty of men made him 
strong, and many weened 2 to have been king. Then 
Merlin went to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
counselled him for to send for all the lords of the 
realm, and all the gentlemen of arms, that they should 
to London come by Christmas, upon pain of cursing ; 
and for this cause, that Jesus, that was born on that 
night, that he would of his great mercy shew some 
miracle, as he was come to be king of mankind, for to 
shew some miracle who should be rightways king of 
this realm. So the Archbishop, by the advice of 
Merlin, sent for all the lords and gentlemen of arms 
that they should come by Christmas even unto 
London. And many of them made them clean of 
their life, that their prayer might be the more accept¬ 
able unto God. 

So in the greatest church of London, whether it 
were Paul’s or not the French book maketh no men¬ 
tion, all the estates 3 were long or 4 day in the church 
for to pray. And when matins and the first mass 
was done, there was seen in the churchyard, against 
the high altar, a great stone four square, like unto 
a marble stone, and in midst thereof was like an 
anvil of steel a foot on high, and therein stuck a fair 
sword naked by the point, and letters there were 
written in gold about the sword that said thus: 
“ Whoso pulleth out this sword of this stone and anvil, 
is rightwise king bom of all England/' Then the 
people marvelled, and told it to the Archbishop. 

“ I command," said the Archbishop, " that ye keep 
you within your church, and pray unto God still ; 


1 Belonged, fitted. 


1 Thought. • Rank*. 


* Before. 
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that no man touch the sword till the high mass be all 
done." 

So when all masses were done all the lords went to 
behold the stone and the sword. And when they saw 
the scripture, some assayed ; 1 such as would have been 
king. But none might stir the sword nor move it. 

“ He is not here," said the Archbishop, 44 that shall 
achieve the sword, but doubt not God will make him 
known. But this is my counsel," said the Archbishop, 
“ that we let purvey 2 ten knights, men of good fame, 
and they to keep this sword." 

So it was ordained, and then there was made a cry, 
that every man should assay that would, for to win the 
sword. 

And upon New Year’s Day the barons let make a 
jousts and a tournament, that all knights that would 
joust or tourney there might play; and all this was 
ordained for to keep the lords and the commons to¬ 
gether, for the Archbishop trusted that God would 
make him known that should win the sword. So 
upon New Year's Day, when the service was done, the 
barons rode unto the field, some to joust 3 and some to 
tourney, 4 and so it happened that Sir Ector, that had 
great livelihood 6 about London, rode unto the jousts, 
and with him rode Sir Kay his son, and young Arthur 
that was his nourished brother ; and Sir Kay was 
made knight at All Hallowmass afore. So as they 
rode to the joustsward, Sir Kay had lost his sword, for 
he had left it at his father’s lodging, and so he prayed 
young Arthur for to ride for his sword. “ I will well," 
said Arthur, and rode fast after the sword, and when 
he came home, the lady and all were out to see the 
jousting. Then was Arthur wroth, and said to him¬ 
self, “ I will ride to the churchyard, and take the sword 
with me that sticketh in the stone, for my brother Sir 
Kay shall not be without a sword this day." 

1 Tried. 1 Provide. * Single combat on horseback. 

4 Take part in a tournament. 4 Activity. 
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So when he came to the churchyard, Sir Arthur alit 
and tied his horse to the stile, and so he went to the 
tent, and found no knights there, for they were at 
jousting ; and so he handled the sword by the handles, 
and lightly 1 and fiercely pulled it out of the stone, and 
took his horse and rode his way until he came to his 
brother Sir Kay, and delivered him the sword. 

And as soon as Sir Kay saw the sword, he wist 2 well 
it was the sword of the stone, and so he rode to his 
father Sir Ector, and said : “ Sir, lo here is the sword 
of the stone, wherefore I must be king of this land.” 

When Sir Ector beheld the sword, he returned 
again and came to the church; and there they alit all 
three, and went into the church, and anon 3 he made 
Sir Kay to swear upon a book how he came to that 
sword. 

" Sir,” said Sir Kay, “ by my brother Arthur, for he 
brought it to me.” 

” How gat ye this sword ? ” said Sir Ector to 
Arthur. 

“ Sir, I will tell you. When I came home for my 
brother’s sword, I found nobody at home to deliver 
me his sword, and so I thought my brother Sir Kay 
should not be swordless, and so I came hither eagerly 
and pulled it out of the stone without any pain.” 

“ Found ye any knights about this sword ? ” said 
Sir Ector. 

“ Nay,” said Arthur. 

“ Now,” said Sir Ector to Arthur, “ I understand 
ye must be king of this land.” 

“ Wherefore I,” said Arthur, ” and for what cause ? ” 

” Sir,” said Ector, ” for God will have it so; for there 
should never man have drawn out this sword, but he 
that shall be rightways king of this land. Now let me 
see whether ye can put the sword there as it was, and 
pull it out again.” 


1 Quickly. 


• Knew. 


Immediately. 
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“ That is no mastery,” 1 said Arthur, and so he put 
it in the stone. Therewithal Sir Ector assayed to pull 
out the sword and failed. 

“ Now assay,” said Sir Ector unto Sir Kay. And 
anon he pulled at the sword with all his might, but it 
would not be. 

“ Now shall ye assay,” said Sir Ector to Arthur. 

“ I will well,” said Arthur, and pulled it out easily. 
And therewithal Sir Ector knelt down to the earth, 
and Sir Kay. 

“ Alas,” said Arthur, “ my own dear father and 
brother, why kneel ye to me ? ” 

“Nay, nay, my lord Arthur, it is not so ; I was never 
your father nor of your blood, but I wot well ye are of 
an higher blood than I weened ye were.” 

And then Sir Ector told him all, how he was bitaken 2 
him for to nourish him, and by whose commandment, 
and by Merlin’s deliverance. Then Arthur made 
great doole 3 when he understood that Sir Ector was 
not his father. 

“ Sir,” said Ector unto Arthur, “ will ye be my good 
and gracious lord when ye are king ? ” 

“ Else were I to blame,” said Arthur, “ for ye are 
the man in the world that I am most beholden to, and 
my good lady and mother your wife, that as well as 
her own hath fostered me and kept. And if ever it 
be God's will that I be king as ye say, ye shall desire 
of me what I may do, and I shall not fail you, God 
forbid I should fail you.” 

“ Sir,” said Sir Ector, “ I will ask no more of you, 
but that ye will make my son, your foster brother Sir 
Kay, seneschal 4 of all your lands.” 

“ That shall be done,” said Arthur, “ and more, by 
the faith of my body, that never man shall have that 
office but he, while he and I live.” 

Therewithal they went unto the Archbishop, and 


1 That needs no special skill. 1 Entrusted. • Sorrow. 4 Steward. 
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told him how the sword was achieved, and by whom ; 
and on Twelfth-day all the barons came thither, and 
to assay to take the sword, who that would assay. 
But there afore them all, there might none take it out 
but Arthur ; wherefore there were many lords wroth, 
and said it was great shame unto them all and the 
realm, to be over-governed with a boy of no high blood 
bom. And so they fell out at that time that it was 
put off till Candlemas, and then all the barons should 
meet there again ; but always the ten knights were 
ordained to watch the sword day and night, and so 
they set a pavilion over the stone and the sword, and 
five always watched. 

So at Candlemas many more great lords came 
thither for to have won the sword, but there might 
none prevail. And right as Arthur did at Christmas, 
he did at Candlemas, and pulled out the sword easily, 
whereof the barons were sore aggrieved and put it off 
in delay till the high feast of Easter. And as Arthur 
sped 1 afore, so did he at Easter, yet there were some 
of the great lords had indignation that Arthur should 
be their king, and put it off in a delay till the feast of 
Pentecost. Then the Archbishop of Canterbury by 
Merlin's providence let purvey then of the best 
knights that they might get, and such knights as 
Uther Pendragon loved best and most trusted in his 
days. And such knights were put about Arthur as Sir 
Baudwin of Britain, Sir Kay, Sir Ulfius, Sir Brastias. 
All these with many other were always about Arthur, 
day and night, till the feast of Pentecost. 

And at the feast of Pentecost all manner of men 
assayed to pull at the sword that would assay, but 
none might prevail but Arthur, and pulled it out afore 
all the lords and commons that were there ; wherefore 
all the commons cried at once, “ We will have Arthur 
unto our king, we will put him no more in delay, for 
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we all see that it is God’s will that he shall be our king, 
and who that holdeth against it, we will slay him.” 

And therewith they all kneeled at once, both rich 
and poor, and cried Arthur mercy 1 because they had 
delayed him so long; and Arthur forgave them, and 
took the sword between both his hands, and offered it 
upon the altar where the Archbishop was, and so was 
he made knight of the best man that was there. And 
so anon was the coronation made. And there was he 
sworn unto his lords and the commons for to be a true 
king, to stand with true justice from thenceforth the 
days of this life. Also then he made all lords that 
held of the crown to come in, and to do service as they 
ought to do. And many complaints were made unto 
Sir Arthur of great wrongs that were done since the 
death of King Uther, of many lands that were be¬ 
reaved lords, knights, ladies, and gentlemen. Where¬ 
fore King Arthur made the lands to be given again 
unto them that owned them. 

When this was done, that the king had stablished 
all the countries about London, then he let make Sir 
Kay seneschal of England ; and Sir Baudwin of 
Britain was made constable ; and Sir Ulfius was made 
chamberlain ; and Sir Brastias was made warden to 
wait upon 2 the north from Trent forwards, for it was 
that time the most part the king’s enemies. But 
within few years after, Arthur won all the north, Scot¬ 
land, and all that were under their obeisance . 3 Also 
Wales, a part of it held against Arthur, but he over¬ 
came them all, as he did the remnant, through the 
noble prowess of himself and his knights of the Round 
Table. 

How Merlin saved Arthur's life, and how Arthur 
by the mean of Merlin gat Excalibur his sword 
of the Lady of the Lake. 


1 Asked pardon. 


* Watch over. 


* Dominion* 
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So as King Arthur and Merlin went thus talking, 
they came to the fountain, and the rich pavilion there 
by it. Then King Arthur was ware where sat a knight 
armed in a chair. 

“ Sir knight,” said Arthur, “ for what cause abidest 
thou here, that there may no knight ride this way but 
if he joust with thee ? ” said the king. “ I rede 1 thee 
leave that custom,” said Arthur. 

“ This custom,” said the knight, “ have I used and 
will use maugre 2 who saith nay, and who is grieved 
with my custom let him amend it that will.” 

“ I will amend it,” said Arthur. 

“ I shall defend 3 thee,” said the knight. 

Anon he took his horse and dressed 4 his shield and 
took a spear, and they met so hard either in other’s 
shields, that all to-shivered their spears. Therewith 
anon Arthur pulled out his sword. 

“ Nay, not so,” said the knight ; “ it is fairer,” said 
the knight, “ that we twain run more together with 
sharp spears.” 

“ I will well,” said Arthur, ” an 6 I had any more 
spears.” 

“ I have enow,” 6 said the knight. 

So there came a squire and brought two good spears, 
and Arthur chose one and he another ; so they spurred 
their horses and came together with all their mights, 
that either brake their spears to their hands. Then 
Arthur set hand on his sword. 

“ Nay,” said the knight, ” ye shall do better, ye are 
a passing 7 good jouster as ever I met withal, and once 
for the love of the high order of knighthood let us joust 
once again.” 

“ I assent me,” said Arthur. 

Anon there were brought two great spears, and 
every 8 knight gat a spear, and therewith they ran 


1 Advise. 
‘If. 
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• Enough. 


2 Prevent. 4 Poised. 
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together that Arthur's spear all to-shivered. But the 
other knight hit him so hard in midst of the shield, 
that hojse and man fell to the earth, and therewith 
Arthur was eager, and pulled out his sword, and said, 
“ I will assay thee, sir knight, on foot, for I have lost 
the honour on horseback.” 

“ I will be on horseback,” said the knight. 

Then was Arthur wroth, and dressed his shield 
toward him with his sword drawn. When the knight 
saw that, he alit, for him thought no worship to have 
a knight at such avail, he to be on horseback and he 
on foot, and so he alit and dressed his shield unto 
Arthur. And there began a strong battle with many 
great strokes, and so hewed with their swords that the 
cantels 1 flew in the fields, and much blood they bled 
both, that all the place there as they fought was over¬ 
bled with blood ; and thus they fought long and rested 
them, and then they went to the battle again, and so 
hurtled together like two rams that either fell to the 
earth. So at last they smote together that both their 
swords met even together. But the sword of the 
knight smote King Arthur’s sword in two pieces, 
wherefore he was heavy. 

Then said the knight unto Arthur, “ Thou art in my 
daunger 2 whether me list 3 to save thee or slay thee, 
and but thou yield thee as overcome and recreant, 4 
thou shalt die.” 

“ As for death,” said King Arthur, “ welcome be it 
when it cometh ; but to yield me unto thee as recreant 
I had liefer 6 die than to be so shamed.” 

And therewithal the king leapt unto Pellinore, and 
took him by the middle and threw him down, and 
rased off 6 his helm. When the knight felt that he was 
adread, for he was a passing big man of might, and 
anon he brought Arthur under him, and rased off his 
helm and would have smitten off his head. 


1 Bits, pieces. 
4 Defeated. 


* Power. 

4 Rather. 


5 Desire. 
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Therewithal came Merlin and said, “ Knight, hold 
thy hand, for an thou slay that knight thou puttest 
this realm in the greatest damage that ever was 
realm : for this knight is a man of more worship than 
thou wotest of." 

“ Why, who is he ?. ” said the knight. 

“ It is King Arthur.” 

Then would he have slain him for dread of his wrath, 
and heaved up his sword, and therewith Merlin cast 
an enchantment to the knight, that he fell to the earth 
in a great sleep. Then Merlin took up King Arthur, 
and rode forth on the knight’s horse. 

“ Alas ! ” said Arthur, “ what hast thou done, 
Merlin ? hast thou slain this good knight by thy 
crafts ? There liveth not so worshipful a knight as he 
was ; I had liefer than the stint 1 of my land a year 
that he were alive.” 

“ Care ye not,” said Merlin, " for he is wholer than 
ye ; for he is but a-sleep, and will awake within three 
hours. I told you,” said Merlin, “ what a knight he 
was ; here had ye been slain had I not been. Also 
there liveth not a bigger knight than he is one, and he 
shall hereafter do you right good service ; and his 
name is Pellinore, and he shall have two sons that 
shall be passing good men ; save one they shall have 
no fellow of prowess and of good living, and their 
names shall be Pcrcivale of Wales and Lamerake of 
Wales; and he shall tell you the name of your own 
son begotten of your sister that shall be the destruc¬ 
tion of all this realm.” 

Right so the king and he departed, and went unto 
an hermit that was a good man and a great leech. 2 So 
the hermit searched all his wounds and gave him good 
salves ; so the king was there three days, and then 
were his wounds well amended that he might ride and 
go, and so departed. 


1 Revenue. 


Surgeon. 
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And as they rode, Arthur said, “ I have no 
sword.* 1 

“ No force,** 1 said Merlin, “ hereby is a sword that 
shall be yours, an I may.** 

So they rode till they came to a lake, the which was 
a fair water and broad, and in the midst of the lake 
Arthur was ware of an arm clothed in white samite, 2 
that held a fair sword in that hand. 

“ Lo ! ** said Merlin, “ yonder is that sword that I 
spake of.** With that they saw a damosel going upon 
the lake. 

" What damosel is that ? ** said Arthur. 

“ That is the Lady of the Lake,** said Merlin ; “ and 
within that lake is a rock, and therein is as fair a place 
as any on earth, and richly beseen ; 3 and this damosel 
will come to you anon, and then speak ye fair to her 
that she will give you that sword.*’ 

Anon withal came the damosel unto Arthur, and 
saluted him, and he her again. 

” Damosel,” said Arthur, “ what sword is that, that 
yonder the arm holdeth above the water ? I would it 
were mine, for I have no sword." 

“ Sir Arthur king,” said the damosel, “ that sword 
is mine, and if ye will give me a gift when I ask it you, 
ye shall have it.” 

“ By my faith,” said Arthur, “ I will give you what 
gift ye will ask.” 

” Well,” said the damosel, “ go ye into yonder 
barge, and row yourself to the sword, and take it and 
the scabbard with you, and I will ask my gift when I 
see my time.” 

So Sir Arthur and Merlin alit and tied their horses to 
two trees, and so they went into the ship; and when 
they came to the sword that the hand held, Sir Arthur 
took it up by the handles, and took it with him. And 
the arm ana the hand went under the water. 


1 “ Never mind.' 
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And so they came unto the land and rode forth, and 
then Sir Arthur saw a rich pavilion. 

" What signifieth yonder pavilion ? " 

" It is the knight's pavilion," said Merlin, “ that ye 
fought with last, Sir Pellinore ; but he is out, he is 
not there. He hath ado with a knight of yours that 
hight 1 Egglame, and they have foughten together ; but 
at the last Egglame fled, and else he had been dead, 
and he hath chased him even to Carlion, and we shall 
meet with him anon in the highway." 

" That is well said," said Arthur, “ now have I a 
sword, now will I wage battle with him, and be 
avenged on him." 

“ Sir, ye shall not so," said Merlin, “ for the knight 
is weary of fighting and chasing, so that ye shall have 
no worship to have ado with him ; also he will not be 
lightly 2 matched of one knight living, and therefore it 
is my counsel, let him pass, for he shall do you good 
service in short time, and his sons after his days. Also 
ye shall see that day in short space, ye shall be right 
glad to give him your sister to wed." 

" When I see him, I will do as ye advise me," said 
Arthur. 

Then Sir Arthur looked on the sword, and liked 
it passing well. 

“ Whether liketh you better," said Merlin, “ the 
sword or the scabbard ? " 

“ Me liketh better the sword," said Arthur. 

"Ye are more unwise," said Merlin, " for the scab¬ 
bard is worth ten of the swords, for whiles ye have the 
scabbard upon you, ye shall never lose no blood be ye 
never so sore wounded ; therefore keep well the scab¬ 
bard always with you." 

So after, for great trust, Arthur betook the scabbard 
to Morgan le Fay his sister. And she loved another 
knight better than her husband King Uriens or King 


1 Is named. 
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Arthur, and she would have had Arthur her brother 
slain, and therefore she let make another scabbard 
like it by enchantment, and gave the scabbard Ex- 
calibur to her love ; and the knight’s name was called 
Accolon, that after had near slain King Arthur. 

So they rode unto Carlion, and by the way they met 
with Sir Pellinore ; but Merlin had done such a craft, 
that Pellinore saw not Arthur, and he passed by with¬ 
out any words. 

“ I marvel,” said Arthur, “ that the knight would 
not speak.” 

“ Sir,” said Merlin, “ he saw you not, for an he had 
seen you, ye had not lightly departed.” 

So they came unto Carlion, whereof his knights were 
passing glad. And when they heard of his adven¬ 
tures, they marvelled that he would jeopard his person 
so, alone. But all men of worship said it was merry 
to be under such a chieftain, that would put his person 
in adventure as other poor knights did. 

Then King Arthur let send for all the children born 
on May-day, begotten of lords and born of ladies ; for 
Merlin told King Arthur that he that should destroy 
him should be born on May-day, wherefore he sent for 
them all, upon pain of death ; and so there were found 
many lords’ sons, and all were sent unto the king, and 
so was Mordred sent by King Lot's wife, and all were 
put in a ship to the sea, and some were four weeks old, 
and some less. And so by fortune the ship drave unto 
a castle, and was all to-riven, 1 and destroyed the most 
part, save that Mordred was cast up, and a good man 
found him, and nourished him till he was fourteen 
year old, and then he brought him to the court, 
as it rehearscth afterward toward the end of the 
Death of Arthur. So many lords and barons of this 
realm were displeased, for their children were so lost, 
and many put the wyte 2 on Merlin more than on 
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Arthur; so what for dread and for love, they held 
their peace. 

How Balin met with his brother Balan, and how 
each of them sleiv the other unknown, till they were 
wounded to death ; and how Merlin buried them 
both in one tomb, and of Balin's sword. 

Anon Balin saw an hundred ladies and many 
knights, that welcomed him with fair semblance, 1 and 
made him passing good cheer unto his sight, and led 
him into the castle, and there was dancing and min¬ 
strelsy and all manner of joy. 

Then the chief lady of the castle said, " Knight with 
the two swords, ye must have ado and joust with a 
knight hereby that keepeth an island, for there may 
no man pass this way but he must joust or he pass.” 

“ That is an unhappy custom,” said Balin, ” that a 
knight may not pass this way but if he joust.” 

“ Ye shall not have ado but with one knight,” said 
the lady. 

“ Well,” said Balin, " syne 2 I shall thereto I am 
ready, but travelling men are oft weary and their 
horses too ; but though my horse be weary my 
heart is not weary, I would be fain there my death 
should be.” 

” Sir,” said a knight to Balin, ” methinketh your 
shield is not good, I will lend you a bigger, thereof I 
pray you.” 

And so he took the shield that was unknown and left 
his own, and so rode unto the island, and put him and 
his horse in a great boat; and when he came on the 
other side he met with a damosel, and she said, ” O 
knight Balin, why have ye left your own shield ? alas, 
ye have put yourself in great danger, for by your 
shield ye should have been known ; it is great pity of 
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you as ever was of knight, for of thy prowess and 
hardiness thou hast no fellow living/' 

“ Me repenteth,” said Balin, “ that ever I came 
within this country, but I may not turn now again for 
shame, and what adventure shall fall to me, be it life 
or death, 1 will take the adventure that shall come to 
me." And then he looked on his armour, and under¬ 
stood he was well armed, and therewith blessed him 
and mounted upon his horse. 

Then afore him he saw come riding out of a castle a 
knight, and his horse trapped all red, and himself in 
the same colour. When this knight in the red beheld 
Balin, him thought it should be his brother Balin by 
cause of his two swords, but by cause he knew not his 
shield he deemed it was not he. And so they aventryd 1 
their spears and came marvellously fast together, and 
they smote each other in the shields, but their spears 
and their course were so big that it bare down horse 
and man that they lay both in a swoon. But Balin 
was bruised sore with the fall of his horse, for he was 
weary of travel. And Balan was the first that rose on 
foot and drew his sword, and went toward Balin, and 
he arose and went against him ; but Balan smote Balin 
first, and he put up his shield and smote him through 
the shield and tamyd 2 his helm. Then Balin smote 
him again with that unhappy sword, and well-nigh had 
felled his brother Balan, and so they fought there to¬ 
gether till their breaths failed. Then Balin looked up 
to the castle and saw the towers stand full of ladies. 
So they went unto battle again, and wounded every 
each other dolefully, and then they breathed ofttimes, 
and so went unto battle that all the place there as they 
fought was blood red. And at that time there was 
none of them both but they had either smitten other 
seven great wounds, so that the least of them might 
have been the death of the mightiest giant in this 
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world. Then they went to battle again so marvel¬ 
lously that doubt it was to hear of that battle for the 
great blood-shedding, and their hauberks 1 unnailed 
that naked they were on every side. 

At last Balan the younger brother withdrew him a 
little and laid him down. Then said Balin le Savage, 
“ What knight art thou ? for or 2 now I found never no 
knight that matched me.” 

“ My name is,” said he, 44 Balan, brother unto the 
good knight Balin.” 

“ Alas,” said Balin, “ that ever I should see this 
day ! ” and therewith he fell backward in a swoon. 

Then Balan yede 3 on all four feet and hands, and 
put off the helm of his brother, and might not know 
him by the visage it was so ful hewen and bledde ; 
but when he awoke he said, 44 O Balan, my brother, 
thou hast slain me and I thee, wherefore all the wide 
world shall speak of us both.” 

44 Alas ! ” said Balan, “ that ever I saw this day, that 
through mishap I might not know you, for I espied 
well your two swords, but by cause ye had another 
shield I deemed ye had been another knight.” 

“ Alas! ” said Balin, 44 all that made an unhappy 
knight in the castle, for he caused me to leave my own 
shield to our both’s destruction, and if I might live I 
would destroy that castle for ill customs.” 

44 That were well done,” said Balan, 44 for I had 
never grace to depart from them syne that I came 
hither; for here it happed me to slay a knight that 
kept this island, and syne might I never depart, 
and no more should ye, brother, an ye might have 
slain me as ye have, and escaped yourself with the 
life.” 

Right so came the lady of the tower with four 
knights and six ladies and six yeomen unto them, and 
there she heard how they made their moan either to 
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other, and said, “ We came both out of one tomb, that 
is to say one mother’s belly, and so shall we lie both in 
one pit.” 

So Balan prayed the lady of her gentleness, for his 
true service, that she would bury them both in that 
same place where the battle was done. And she 
granted them with weeping it should be done richly in 
the best manner. 

“ Now, will ye send for a priest, that we may receive 
our sacrament, and receive the blessed body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ? ” 

“ Yea,” said the lady, “ it shall be done ; ” and so 
she sent for a priest and gave them their rites. 

“ Now,” said Balin, " when we are buried in one 
tomb, and the mention made over us how two breth¬ 
ren slew each other, there will never good knight 
nor good man see our tomb but they will pray for 
our souls.” 

And so all the ladies and gentlewomen wept for pity. 
Then anon Balan died, but Balin died not till the 
midnight after, and so were they buried both, and the 
lady let make a mention of Balan how he was there 
slain by his brother’s hands, but she knew not Balin’s 
name. 

In the morning came Merlin and let write Balin’s 
name on the tomb with letters of gold: That here lieth 
Balin le Savage that was the knight with the two 
swords, and he that smote the dolorous stroke. Also 
Merlin let make there a bed, that there should never 
man lie therein but he went out of his wit, yet Launcelot 
de Lake fordyd 1 that bed through his noblesse. And 
anon after Balin was dead, Merlin took his sword, and 
took off the pommel and set on another pommel. So 
Merlin bad a knight that stood afore him handle that 
sword, and he assayed, and he might not handle it. 
Then Merlin laughed. 


1 Destroyed. 
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“ Why laugh ye ? ” said the knight. 

“ This is the cause,” said Merlin: “ there shall never 
man handle this sword but the best knight of the world, 
and that shall be Sir Launcelot or else Galahad his 
son, and Launcelot with this sword shall slay the 
man that in the world he loved best, that shall be Sir 
Gawaine.” All this he let write in the pommel of 
the sword. 

Then Merlin let make a bridge of iron and of steel 
into that island, and it was but half a foot broad, and 
there shall never man pass that bridge, nor have hardi¬ 
ness to go over, but if he were a passing good man and 
a good knight without treachery or villainy. Also the 
scabbard of Balin’s sword Merlin left it on this side 
the island, that Galahad should find it. Also Merlin let 
make by his subtilty that Balin’s sword was put in a 
marble stone standing upright as great as a mill stone, 
and the stone hoved 1 always above the water and 
did many years, and so by adventure 2 it swam 
down the stream to the City of Camelot, that is in 
English Winchester. And that same day Galahad 
the haughty 3 prince came with King Arthur, and 
so Galahad brought with him the scabbard and 
achieved the sword that was there in the marble 
stone hoving upon the water. And on Whitsunday 
he achieved the sword as it is rehearsed in the book 
of Sangreal. 

Soon after this was done Merlin came to King Arthur 
and told him of the dolorous stroke that Balin gave to 
King Pellam, and how Balin and Balan fought together 
the marvellest battle that ever was heard of, and how 
they were buried both in one tomb. 

“ Alas,” said King Arthur, “ this is the greatest pity 
that ever I heard tell of two knights, for in the world 
I know not such two knights.” 

Thus endeth the tale of Balin and of Balan, two 
brethren bom in Northumberland, good knights. 

1 Remained. * Chance. * Noble. 
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How King Arthur took a wife, and wedded 
Guenever , daughter to Leodegrance , king of the land 
of Cameliard, with whom he had the Round Table ; 
and how the Knights of the Round Table were or¬ 
dained and their sieges blessed by the Bishop of 
Canterbury. 

In the beginning of Arthur, after he was chosen king 
by adventure and by grace ; for the most part of the 
barons knew not that he was Uther Pendragon’s son, 
but as Merlin made it openly known. But yet many 
kings and lords held great war against him for that 
cause, but well Arthur overcame them all; for the most 
part the days of his life he was ruled much by the 
counsel of Merlin. 

So it fell on a time King Arthur said unto Merlin, 
“ My barons will let me have no rest, but needs I must 
take a wife, and I will none take but by thy counsel 
and by thine advice.” 

“ It is well done,” said Merlin, " that ye take a wife, 
for a man of your bounty and noblesse should not be 
without a wife. Now is there any that ye love more 
than another ? 

“ Yea,” said King Arthur, " I love Guenever the 
king’s daughter, Leodegrance of the land of Cameliard, 
the which holdeth in his house the Table Round that 
ye told he had of my father Uther. And this damosel 
is the most valiant and fairest lady that I know living, 
or yet that ever I could find.” 

“ Sir,” said Merlin, ” as of her beauty and fairness 
she is one of the fairest on live: but, an ye loved her not 
so well as ye do, I should find you a damosel of beauty 
and of goodness that should like you and please you, 
an your heart were not set; but there as a man’s heart 
is set, he will be loth to return.” 1 

“ That is truth,” said King Arthur. 


1 Unwilling to turn away. 
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But Merlin warned the king covertly that Guenever 
was not wholesome for him to take to wife, for he 
warned him that Launcelot should love her, and she 
him again ; and so he turned his tale to the adventures 
of Sangreal. 

Then Merlin desired of the king for to have men with 
him that should enquire of Guenever, and so the king 
granted him, and Merlin went forth unto King Leode- 
grance of Cameliard, and told him of the desire of the 
king that he would have unto his wife Guenever his 
daughter. 

“ That is to me,” said King Leodegrance, “ the best 
tidings that ever I heard, that so worthy a king of 
prowess and noblesse will wed my daughter. And as 
for my lands, I will give him, wist I it might please 
him, but he hath lands enow, him needeth none, but I 
shall send him a gift shall please him much more, for 
I shall give him the Table Round, the which Uther 
Pendragon gave me, and when it is full complete, there 
is an hundred knights and fifty. And as for an hun¬ 
dred good knights I have myself, but I fawte 1 fifty, 
for so many have been slain in my days/’ 

And so Leodegrance delivered his daughter Guenever 
unto Merlin, and the Table Round with the hundred 
knights, and so they rode freshly, with great royalty, 
what by water and what by land, till that they came 
nigh unto London. 

When King Arthur heard of the coming of Guenever 
and the hundred knights with the Table Round, then 
King Arthur made great joy for her coming, and that 
rich present, and said openly, “ This fair lady is passing 
welcome unto me, for I have loved her long, and there¬ 
fore there is nothing so lief 2 to me. And these knights 
with the Round Table please me more than right great 
riches/' 

And in all haste the king let ordain for the marriage 
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and the coronation in the most honourable wise that 
could be devised. 

“ Now, Merlin,” said King Arthur, “ go thou and 
espy me in all this land fifty knights which be of most 
prowess and worship.” 

Within short time Merlin had found such knights 
that should fulfil twenty and eight knights, but no 
more he could find. Then the Bishop of Canterbury 
was fetched, and he blessed the sieges 1 with great 
royalty and devotion, and there set the eight and 
twenty knights in their sieges. 

And when this was done Merlin said, “ Fair sirs, you 
must all arise and come to King Arthur for to do him 
homage ; he will have the better will to maintain 
you.” 

And so they arose and did their homage. And when 
they were gone Merlin found in every sieges letters of 
gold that told the knights’ names that had sitten 
therein. But two sieges were void. 2 And so anon 
came young Gawaine and asked the king a gift. 

“ Ask,” said the king, “ and I shall grant it you.” 

“ Sir, I ask that ye will make me knight that same 
day ye shall wed fair Gnenever.” 

" I will do it with a good will,” said King Arthur, 
“ and do unto you all the worship that I may, for I 
must by reason ye are my nephew, my sister’s son.” 

So the king made Gawaine knight, but Tor was the 
first he made at the feast. 

“ What is the cause,” said King Arthur, " that there 
be two places void in the sieges ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Merlin, “ there shall no man sit in those 
places but they that shall be of most worship. But in 
the Siege Perilous there shall no man sit therein but 
one, and if there be any so hardy to do it he shall be 
destroyed, and he that shall sit there shall have no 
fellow.” 3 


Seats. 


Empty. 


* Equal. 
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And therewith Merlin took King Pellinore by the 
hand, and in the one hand next the two sieges and the 
Siege Perilous he said, in open audience, “ This is your 
place and best ye are worthy to sit therein of any that 
is here.” 

Thereat sat Sir Gawaine in great envy and told 
Gaheris his brother, “ Yonder knight is put to great 
worship, the which grieveth me sore, for he slew our 
father King Lot, therefore I will slay him,” said 
Gawaine, “ with a sword that was sent me that is 
passing trenchant.” 1 

“ Ye shall not so,” said Gaheris, “ at this time, for 
at this time I am but a squire, and when I am made 
knight I would be avenged on him, and therefore, 
brother, it is best ye suffer till another time, that we 
may have him out of the court, for an we did so we 
should trouble this high feast.” 

“ I will well,” said Gawaine, “ as ye will.” 

Then was the high feast made ready, and the king 
was wedded at Camelot unto Dame Guenever in the 
church of Saint Stephen's, with great solemnity. And 
then the king stablished all his knights, and gave them 
that were of lands not rich, he gave them lands, and 
charged them never to do outrageousity nor murder, 
and always to flee treason ; also, by no means to be 
cruel, but to give mercy unto him that asketh mercy, 
upon pain of forfeiture of their worship 2 and lordship 
of King Arthur for evermore ; and alway to do ladies, 
damosels, and gentlewomen succour, upon pain of 
death. Also, that no man take no battles in a wrong¬ 
ful quarrel for no law, nor for no world’s goods. Unto 
this were all the knights sworn of the Table Round, 
both old and young. And every year were they sworn 
at the high feast of Pentecost. 


1 Sharp. 


1 Honour. 
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How Merlin was as sotted and doated on one of the 
Ladies of the Lake, and how he was shut in a rock 
under a stone , and there died. 

And it fell so that Merlin fell in a dotage on the 
damosel that King Pellinore brought to court, and she 
was one of the damosels of the lake, that hight Nimue. 
But Merlin would let have her no rest, but always he 
would be with her. And ever she made Merlin good 
cheer till she had learned of him all manner thing that 
she desired ; and he was assotted 1 upon her, that he 
might not be from her. And within a while the damo¬ 
sel of the lake departed, and Merlin went with her 
evermore wheresomever she went. And ofttimes 
Merlin would have had her privily away by his subtle 
crafts ; then she made him to swear that he should 
never do none enchantment upon her. And so he 
sware ; and she was ever passing weary of him, and 
fain would have been delivered of him, for she was 
afeared of him because he was a devil's son, and she 
could not beskvfte 2 him by no mean. 

And so on a time it happed that Merlin shewed to 
her in a rock whereas was a great wonder, and wrought 
by enchantment, that went under a great stone. So 
by her subtle working she made Merlin to go under 
that stone to let her wit of the marvels there, but she 
wrought so there for him that he came never out for all 
the craft he could do. And so she departed and left 
Merlin. 


1 Doting. 


* Thrust off. 



II 

EXPLOITS AND ADVENTURES OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 

How King Arthur, King Uriens, and Sir Accolon 
of Gaul chased an hart, and of their marvellous 
adventures, and of the battle between King Arthur 
and Accolon. 

Then it befell that Arthur and many of his knights 
rode a-hunting into a great forest, and it happed King 
Arthur, King Uriens, and Sir Accolon of Gaul, followed 
a great hart, for they three were well horsed, and so 
they chased so fast that within a while they three were 
then ten mile from their fellowship. And at the last 
they chased so sore that they slew their horses under¬ 
neath them. Then were they all three on foot, and 
ever they saw the hart afore them passing weary and 
embushed. 

“ What will we do ? ” said King Arthur, “ we are 
hard bested.” 1 

“ Let us go on foot,” said King Uriens, " till we may 
meet with some lodging.” 

Then were they ware of the hart that lay on a great 
water bank, and a bracket 2 biting on his throat, and 
more other hounds came after. Then King Arthur 
blew the prise 3 and dight 4 the hart. 

1 In a hard plight. * Small hound. 

* The note blown on the horn at the death of the deer. 

4 Disposed of. 
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Then the king looked about the world, and saw afore 
him in a great water a little ship, all apparelled with 
silk down to the water, and the ship came right unto 
them and landed on the sands. Then Arthur went to 
the bank and looked in, and saw none earthly creature 
therein. 

“ Sirs,” said the king, " come thence, and let us see 
what is in this ship.” 

So they went in all three, and found it richly be- 
hanged with cloth of silk. By then it was dark night, 
and there suddenly were about them an hundred 
torches set upon all the sides of the ship boards, and 
it gave great light; and therewithal there came out 
twelve fair damosels and saluted King Arthur on their 
knees, and called him by his name, and said he was 
right welcome, and such cheer as they had he should 
have of the best. The king thanked them fair. 
Therewithal they led the king and his two fellows into 
a fair chamber, and there was a cloth laid richly beseen 
of all that longed unto a table, and there were they 
served of all wines and meats that they could think ; 
of that the king had great marvel, for he fared never 
better in his life as for one supper. And so when they 
had supped at their leisure, King Arthur was led into a 
chamber, a richer beseen chamber saw he never none ; 
and so was King Uriens served, and led into such 
another chamber, and Sir Accolon was led into the 
third chamber passing richly and well beseen ; and so 
they were laid in their beds easily. And anon they 
fell a-sleep, and slept marvellously sore 1 all the 
night. 

And on the morrow King Uriens was in Camelot 
in his wife’s arms, Morgan le Fay. And when he 
awoke he had great marvel, how he came there, for on 
the even afore he was two days’ journey from Camelot. 
And when King Arthur awoke he found himself in a 


J Soundly 
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dark prison, hearing about him many complaints of 
woful knights. 

“ What are ye that so complain ? ” said King Arthur. 

“ We be here twenty knights, prisoners,” said they, 
“ and some of us have lain here seven year, and some 
more and some less.” 

“ For what cause ? ” said Arthur. 

“ We shall tell you,” said the knights ; “ this lord 
of this castle, his name is Sir Damas, and he is the 
falsest knight that liveth, and full of treason, and a 
very coward as any liveth, and he hath a younger 
brother, a good knight of prowess his name is Sir 
Ontzlake, and this traitor Damas, the elder brother, 
will give him no part of his livelihood but as Sir 
Ontzlake keepeth thorough 1 prowess of his hands, and 
so he keepeth from him a full fair manor and a rich, 
and therein Sir Ontzlake dwelleth worshipfully, and is 
well beloved of all people. And this Sir Damas our 
master is as evil beloved, for he is without mercy, and 
he is a coward, and great war hath been betwixt them 
both, but Ontzlake hath ever the better, and ever he 
proffereth Sir Damas to fight for the livelihood, body 
for body, but he will not do ; other else to find a knight 
to fight for him. Unto that Sir Damas had granted 
to find a knight, but he is so evil beloved and hated, 
that there is never a knight will fight for him. And 
when Damas saw this, that there was never a knight 
would fight for him, he hath daily lain await with 
many knights with him, and taken all the knights in 
this country to see and espy their adventures; he hath 
taken them by force and brought them to his prison. 
And so he took us separately as we rode on our ad¬ 
ventures, and many good knights have died in this 
prison for hunger, to the number of eighteen knights ; 
and if any of us all that here is, or hath been, would 
have foughten with his brother Ontzlake, he would 


1 Through. 
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have delivered us, but for because this Damas is so 
false and so full of treason we would never fight for 
him to die for it. And we be so lean for hunger that 
unnethe 1 we may stand on our feet.” 

“ God deliver you, for his mercy,” said Arthur. 

Anon, therewithal there came a damosel unto 
Arthur, and asked him, “ What cheer ? ” 

“ I cannot say,” said he. 

“ Sir,” said she, “ an ye will fight for my lord, ye 
shall be delivered out of prison, and else ye escape never 
the life.” 

“ Now,” said Arthur, “ that is hard, yet had I lever 
to fight with a knight than to die in prison ; with 
this,” said Arthur, “ I may be delivered and all these 
prisoners, I will do the battle.” 

“ Yes,” said the damosel. 

“ I am ready,” said Arthur, “ an I had horse and 
armour.” 

“Ye shall lack none,” said the damosel. 

“ Meseemeth, damosel, I should have seen you in 
the court of Arthur.” 

“Nay,” said the damosel, “ I came never there, I am 
the lord’s daughter of this castle.” Yet was she false, 
for she was one of the damosels of Morgan le Fay. 

Anon she went unto Sir Damas, and told him how 
he would do battle for him, and so he sent for Arthur. 
And when he came he was well coloured, and well 
made of his limbs, that all knights that saw him said 
it were pity that such a knight should die in prison. 
So Sir Damas and he were agreed that he should fight 
for him upon this covenant, that all other knights 
should be delivered ; and unto that was Sir Damas 
sworn unto Arthur, and also to do the battle to the 
uttermost. And with that all the twenty knights were 
brought out of the dark prison into the hall, and 
delivered, and so they all abode to see the battle. 


1 Scarcely. 
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Now turn we unto Accolon of Gaul, that when he 
awoke he found himself by a deep well-side, within 
half a foot, in great peril of death. And there came 
out of that fountain a pipe of silver, and out of that 
pipe ran water all on high in a stone of marble. When 
Sir Accolon saw this, he blessed him and said : 

" Jesus save my lord King Arthur, and King Uriens, 
for these damosels in this ship have betrayed us, they 
were devils and no women ; and if I may escape this 
misadventure, I shall destroy all where I may find 
these false damosels that use enchantments/’ 

Right with that there came a dwarf with a great 
mouth and a flat nose, and saluted Sir Accolon, and 
said how he came from Queen Morgan le Fay, and 
“ She greeteth you well, and biddeth you be of strong 
heart, for ye shall fight to-morrow with a knight at the 
hour of prime, and therefore she hath sent you here 
Excalibur Arthur s sword, and the scabbard, and she 
biddeth you as ye love her, that ye do the battle to the 
uttermost, without any mercy, like as ye had promised 
her when ye spake together in private ; and what 
damosel that bringeth her the knight's head, which ye 
shall fight withal, she will make her a queen." 

" Now I understand you well," said Accolon, “ I 
shall hold that I have promised her now I have the 
sword : when saw ye my lady Queen Morgan le 
Fay ? " 

“ Right late," said the dwarf. 

Then Accolon took him in his arms and said, 
“ Recommend me unto my lady queen, and tell her 
all shall be done that I have promised her, and else I 
will die for it. Now I suppose," said Accolon, “ she 
hath made all these crafts and enchantments for this 
battle." 

“ Ye may well believe it," said the dwarf. 

Right so there came a knight and a lady with six 
squires, and saluted Accolon, and prayed him for to 
arise, and come and rest him at his manor. And so 
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Accolon mounted upon a void 1 horse, and went with 
the knight unto a fair manor by a priory, and there he 
had passing good cheer. 

Then Sir Damas sent unto his brother Sir Ontzlake, 
and bad make him ready by to-morn at the hour of 
prime, and to be in the field to fight with a good knight, 
for he had found a good knight that was ready to do 
battle at all points. When this word came unto Sir 
Ontzlake he was passing heavy, for he was wounded a 
little tofore through both his thighs with a spear, and 
made great dole ; but as he was wounded he would 
have taken the battle on hand. So it happed at that 
time, by the means of Morgan le Fay, Accolon was 
with Sir Ontzlake lodged ; and when he heard of that 
battle, and how Ontzlake was wounded, he said that 
he would fight for him, because Morgan le Fay had 
sent him Excalibur and the sheath for to fight with 
the knight on the morn : this was the cause Sir 
Accolon took the battle on hand. Then Sir Ontzlake 
was passing glad, and thanked Sir Accolon with all his 
heart that he would do so much for him. And there¬ 
withal Sir Ontzlake sent word unto his brother Sir 
Damas, that he had a knight that for him should be 
ready in the field by the hour of prime. 

So on the morn Sir Arthur was armed and well 
horsed, and asked Sir Damas, “ When shall we to the 
held ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Sir Damas, " ye shall hear mass.” 

And so Arthur heard a mass, and when mass was 
done there came a squire on a great horse, and asked 
Sir Damas if his knight were ready, for “ our knight is 
ready in the field.” Then Sir Arthur mounted upon 
horseback, and there were all the knights and commons 
of that country ; and so by all advices there were 
chosen twelve good men of the country for to wait 
upon the two knights. And right as Arthur was on 


1 Spare (empty). 
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horseback there came a damosel from Morgan le Fay, 
and brought unto Sir Arthur a sword like unto 
Excalibur, and the scabbard, and said unto Arthur, 
“ Morgan le Fay sendeth here your sword for great 
love.” And he thanked her, and weened it had been 
so, but she was false, for the sword and the scabbard 
were counterfeit, and brittle, and false. 

And then they dressed them on both parties of the 
field, and let their horses run so fast that either smote 
other in the middes of the shield with their spear¬ 
heads, that both horse and man went to the earth ; 
and then they started up both, and pulled out their 
swords. The meanwhile that they were thus at the 
battle, came the damosel of the lake into the field, that 
put Merlin under the stone ; and she came thither for 
love of King Arthur, for she knew how Morgan le Fay 
had so ordained that King Arthur should have been 
slain that day, and therefore she came to save his life. 
And so they went eagerly to the battle, and gave many 
great strokes, but always Arthur's sword bit not like 
Accolon’s sword ; but for the most part, every stroke 
that Accolon gave he wounded sore Arthur, that it 
was marvellous he stood, and always his blood fell 
from him fast. When Arthur beheld the ground so 
sore be-bled he was dismayed, and then he deemed 
treason that his sword was changed ; for his sword bit 
not steel as it was wont to do, therefore he dread him 
sore to be dead, for ever him seemed that the sword in 
Accolon’s hand was Excalibur, for at every stroke that 
Accolon struck he drew blood on Arthur. 

“ Now, knight,” said Accolon unto Arthur, " keep 
thee well from me;” but Arthur answered not again, 
and gave him such a buffet on the helm that it made 
him to stoop, nigh falling down to the earth. 

Then Sir Accolon withdrew him a little, and came 
on with Excalibur on high, and smote Sir Arthur such 
a buffet that he fell nigh to the earth. Then were 
they wroth both, and gave each other many sore 
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strokes, but always Sir Arthur lost so much blood that 
it was marvel he stood on his feet, but he was so full 
of knighthood that knightly he endured the pain. 
And Sir Accolon lost not a dele 1 of blood, therefore he 
waxed passing light, and Sir Arthur was passing feeble, 
and weened verily to have died ; but for all that he 
made countenance as though he might endure, and 
held Accolon as short as he might. But Accolon was 
so bold because of Excalibur that he waxed passing 
hardy. But all men that beheld him said they saw 
never knight fight so well as Arthur did considering 
the blood that he bled. So was all the people sorry 
for him, but the two brethren would not accord ; then 
always they fought together as fierce knights, and Sir 
Arthur withdrew him a little for to rest him, and Sir 
Accolon called him to battle and said, “ It is no time 
for me to suffer thee to rest.” And therewith he came 
fiercely upon Arthur, and Sir Arthur was wroth for 
the blood that he had lost, and smote Accolon on high 
upon the helm, so mightily, that he made him nigh to 
fall to the earth ; and therewith Arthur’s sword brast 2 
at the cross, and fell in the grass among the blood, and 
the pommel and the sure handles he held in his hands. 
When Sir Arthur saw that, he was in great fear to die, 
but always he held up his shield and lost no ground, 
nor bated no cheer. 3 

Then Sir Accolon began with words of treason, and 
said, “ Knight, thou art overcome, and mayst not 
endure, and also thou art weaponless, and thou hast 
lost much of thy blood, and I am full loath to slay 
thee, therefore yield thee to me as recreant.” 

“ Nay,” said Sir Arthur, “ I may not so, for I have 
promised to do the battle to the uttermost, by the 
faith of my body, while me lasteth the life, and there¬ 
fore I had lever to die with honour than to live with 
shame ; and if it were possible for me to die an hun- 


* Changed his demeanour. 
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dred times, I had lever to die so oft than yield me to 
thee ; for though I lack weapon, I shall lack no wor¬ 
ship, and if thou slay me weaponless that shall be thy 
shame/' 

“ Well/' said Accolon, “ as for the shame I will not 
spare; now keep thee from me, for thou art but a 
dead man/’ 

And therewith Accolon gave him such a stroke that 
he fell nigh to the earth, and would have had Arthur 
to have cried him mercy. But Sir Arthur pressed 
unto Accolon with his shield, and gave him with the 
pommel in his hand such a buffet that he w T ent three 
strides aback. When the damosel of the lake beheld 
Arthur, how r full of prowess his body was, and the false 
treason that w*as wrought for him to have had him 
slain, she had great pity that so good a knight and 
such a man of worship should so be destroyed. And 
at the next stroke Sir Accolon struck him such a stroke 
that by the damosel's enchantment the sword Ex- 
calibur fell out of Accolon s hand to the earth. 

And therewithal Sir Arthur lightly leapt to it, and 
gat it in his hand, and forth withal he knew' that it w f as 
his sword Excalibur, and said, “ Thou hast been from 
me all too long, and much damage hast thou done 
me/' And therewith he espied the scabbard hanging 
by his side, and suddenly he sterte to him and pulled 
the scabbard from him, and threw r it from him as far 
as he might throw it. 

“ O knight," said Arthur, “ this day hast thou 
done me great damage with this sword ; now are ye 
come unto your death, for I shall not warrant you but 
ye shall as well be rewarded with this sword or ever we 
depart as thou hast rewarded me, for much pain have 
ye made me to endure, and much blood have I lost." 

And therewith Sir Arthur rushed on him with all his 
might and pulled him to the earth, and then rushed off 
his helm, and gave him such a buffet on the head that 
the blood came out at his ears, his nose, and his mouth. 
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" Now will I slay thee,” said Arthur. 

“ Slay me ye may well,” said Accolon, “ an it please 
you, for ye are the best knight that ever I found, and I 
see well that God is with you. But for I promised to 
do this battle,” said Accolon, " to the uttermost, and 
never to be recreant while I lived, therefore shall I 
never yield me with my mouth, but God do with my 
body what he will.” 

Then Sir Arthur remembered him, and thought he 
should have seen this knight. “ Now tell me,” said 
Arthur, “ or I will slay thee, of what country art thou, 
and of what court ? ” 

“ Sir knight," said Sir Accolon, “ I am of the 
court of King Arthur, and my name is Accolon of 
Gaul.” 

Then was Arthur more dismayed than he was be¬ 
forehand ; for then he remembered him of his sister 
Morgan le Fay, and of the enchantment of the ship. 

“ O sir knight,” said he, " I pray you tell me who 
gave you this sword, and by whom ye had it.” 

Then Sir Accolon bethought him, and said, “ Woe 
worth this sword, for by it have I gotten my death.” 

“ It may well be,” said the king. 

“ Now, sir,” said Accolon, “ I will tell you ; this 
sword hath been in my keeping the most part of this 
twelvemonth ; and Morgan le Fay, King Uriens' wife, 
sent it me yesterday by a dwarf, to this intent, that I 
should slay King Arthur, her brother. For ye shall 
understand King Arthur is the man in the world that 
she most hateth, because he is most of worship and of 
prowess of any of her blood ; also she loveth me out of 
measure, and I her again ; and if she might bring 
about to slay Arthur by her crafts, she would slay her 
husband King Uriens lightly, and then had she me 
devised to be king in this land, and so to reign, and she 
to be my queen ; but that is now done,” said Accolon, 
“ for I am sure of my death.” 

14 Well," said Sir Arthur, “ I feel by you ye would 
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have been king in this land. It had been great damage 
to have destroyed your lord,” said Arthur. 

“ It is truth,” said Accolon, “ but now I have told 
you truth, wherefore I pray you tell me of whence 
ye are, and of what court ? ” 

“ O Accolon,” said King Arthur, “ now I let thee 
wit that I am King Arthur, to whom thou hast done 
great damage.” 

When Accolon heard that he cried aloud, " Fair, 
sweet lord, have mercy on me, for I knew not 
you.” 

" O Sir Accolon,” said King Arthur, “ mercy shalt 
thou have, because I feel by thy words at this time 
thou knewest not my person ; but I understand well 
by thy words that thou hast agreed to the death of my 
person, and therefore thou art a traitor; but I wyte 
thee the less, for my sister Morgan le Fay by her false 
crafts made thee to agree and consent to her false lusts, 
but I shall be sore avenged upon her an I live, that all 
Christendom shall speak of it ; God knoweth I have 
honoured her and worshipped her more than all my 
kin, and more have I trusted her than mine own wife 
and all my kin after.” 

Then Sir Arthur called the keepers of the field, and 
said, “ Sirs, come hither, for here are we two knights 
that have fought unto a great damage unto us both, 
and like each one of us to have slain other if it had 
happed so ; and had any of us known other, here had 
been no battle, nor stroke stricken.” 

Then all aloud cried Accolon unto all the knights and 
men that were then there gathered together, and said 
to them in this manner, “ O lords, this noble knight 
that I have fought withal, the which me sore repenteth, 
is the most man of prowess, of manhood, ana of wor¬ 
ship in the world, for it is himself King Arthur, our 
alther 1 liege lord, and with mishap and with misad- 


1 Of all. 
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venture have I done this battle with the king and lord 
that I am holden withall.” 

Then all the people fell down on their knees and 
cried King Arthur mercy. 

“ Mercy shall ye have/' said Arthur : “ here may ye 
see what adventures befall ofttime of errant knights, 
how that I have fought with a knight of mine own 
unto my great damage and his both. But, sirs, be¬ 
cause I am sore hurt, and he both, and I had great 
need of a little rest, ye shall understand the opinion 
betwixt you two brethren : 

“As to thee. Sir Damas, for whom I have been 
champion and won the field of this knight, yet will I 
judge because ye, Sir Damas, are called an orgulous 1 
knight, and full of villainy, and not worth of prowess 
your deeds, therefore I will that ye give unto your 
brother all the whole manor with the appurtenance, 
under this form, that Sir Ontzlake hold the manor of 
you, and yearly to give you a palfrey 2 to ride upon, for 
that will become you better to ride on than upon a 
courser. 3 Also I charge thee, Sir Damas, upon pain 
of death, that thou never distress no knights errant 
that ride on their adventure. And also that thou 
restore these twenty knights that thou hast long kept 
prisoners, of all their harness, that they be content 
for ; and if any of them come to my court and com¬ 
plain of thee, by my head thou shalt die therefor. 

“ Also, Sir Ontzlake, as to you, because ye are named 
a good knight, and full of prowess, and true and gentle 
in all your deeds, this shall be your charge. I will give 
you that in all goodly haste ye come unto me and my 
court, and ye shall be a knight of mine, and if your 
deeds be thereafter I shall so prefer you, by the grace 
of God, that ye shall in short time be in ease for to live 
as worshipfully as your brother Sir Damas/* 

“ God thank your largeness of your goodness and 


1 Proud. 
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of your bounty, I shall be from henceforward at 
all times at your commandment; for, sir,” said Sir 
Ontzlake, “ as God would, as I was hurt but late 
with an adventurous knight through both my thighs, 
that grieved me sore, and else had I done this battle 
with you.” 

“ God would,” said Arthur, “ it had been so, for then 
had not I been hurt as I am. I shall tell you the cause 
why : for I had not been hurt as I am, had it not been 
mine own sword, that was stolen from me by treason ; 
and this battle was ordained aforehand to have slain 
me, and so it was brought to the purpose by false 
treason, and by false enchantment.” 

“ Alas,” said Sir Ontzlake, “ that is great pity 
that ever so noble a man as ye are of your deeds and 
prowess, that any man or woman might find in their 
hearts to work any treason against you.” 

“ I shall reward them,” said Arthur, “ in short time, 
by the grace of God. Now, tell me,” said Arthur, 
“ how far am I from Camelot ? ” 

“ Sir, ye are two days’ journey therefrom.” 

“ I would fain be at some place of worship,” said 
Sir Arthur, ” that I might rest me.” 

” Sir,” said Sir Ontzlake, ” hereby is a rich abbey 
of your elders’ foundation, of nuns, but three miles 
hence.” 

So the king took his leave of all the people, and 
mounted upon horseback, and Sir Accolon with him. 
And when they were come to the abbey, he let fetch 
leeches and search his wounds and Accolon’s both ; 
but Sir Accolon died within four days, for he had bled 
so much blood that he might not live, but King Arthur 
was well recovered. So when Accolon was dead he let 
send him on an horse-bier with six knights unto 
Camelot, and said, “ Bear him to my sister Morgan le 
Fay, and say that I send her him to a present, and tell 
her I have my sword Excalibur and the scabbard.” 
So they departed with the body. 
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How Sir Marhaus, Sir Gawaine, and Sir Uwaine 
met three damosels, and each of them took one ; 
and how King Pelleas suffered himself to be taken 
prisoner , and how he loved no more Lady Ettard , 
by means of the Damosel of the Lake , whom he loved 
ever after. 

Now at the last they came unto a great forest, that 
was named the country and forest of Arroy, and the 
country of strange adventures. 

“In this country,” said Sir Marhaus, “ came never 
knight syne it was christened, but he found strange 
adventures.” 

And so they rode, and came into a deep valley full 
of stones, and thereby they saw a fair stream of water ; 
above thereby was the head of the stream, a fair foun¬ 
tain, and three damosels sitting thereby. And then 
they rode to them, and either saluted other, and the 
eldest had a garland of gold about her head, and she 
was three score winter of age or more, and her hair 
was white under the garland. The second damosel 
was of thirty winter of age, with a circlet of gold about 
her head. The third damosel was but fifteen year of 
age, and a garland of flowers about her head. When 
these knights had so beheld them, they asked them 
the cause why they sat at that fountain ? 

“ We be here,” said the damosels, “ for this cause : 
if we may see any errant knights, to teach them unto 
strange adventures ; and ye be three knights that 
seek adventures, and we be three damosels, and 
therefore each one of you must choose one of us ; and 
when ye have done so we will lead you unto three 
highways, and there each of you shall choose a way 
and his damosel with him. And this day twelvemonth 
ye must meet here again, an God send you your lives, 
and thereto ye must plight your troth.** 

“ This is well said,” said Sir Marhaus. “ Now shall 
every each of us choose a damosel.’* 

“ I shall tell you,” said Sir Uwaine, “I am the 
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youngest and most weakest of you both, therefore I 
will have the eldest damosel, for she hath seen much, 
and can best help me when I have need, for I have 
most need of help of you both.” 

“ Now,” said Sir Marhaus, “ I will have the damosel 
of thirty winter age, for she falleth best to me.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Gawaine, “ I thank you, for ye 
have left me the youngest and the fairest, and she is 
most liefest to me.” 

Then every damosel took her knight by the reins of 
his bridle, and brought him to the three ways, and 
there was their oath made to meet at the fountain that 
day twelvemonth an they were living, and so they 
kissed and departed, and every each knight set his 
lady behind him. And Sir Uwaine took the way that 
lay west, and Sir Marhaus took the way that lay south, 
and Sir Gawaine took the way that lay north. 

Now Sir Gawaine came unto a fair manor, where 
dwelled an old knight and a good householder, and 
there Sir Gawaine asked the knight if he knew any 
adventures in that country. 

“ I shall shew you some to-mom,” said the old 
knight, “ and that marvellous.” 

So, on the morn they rode into the forest of adven¬ 
tures to a launde, 1 and thereby they found a cross, and 
as they stood and hoved, there came by them the 
fairest knight and the seemliest man that ever they 
saw, making the greatest dole that ever man made. 
And then he was ware of Sir Gawaine, and saluted him, 
and prayed God to send him much worship. 

“ As to that,” said Sir Gawaine, “ gramercy ; 2 also 
I pray to God that he send you honour and worship.” 

“ Ah,” said the knight, “ I may lay that a-side, for 
sorrow and shame cometh to me after worship.” 

And therewith he passed unto the one siae of the 
launde; and on the other side saw Sir Gawaine ten 
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knights that hoved still and made them ready with 
their shields and spears against that one knight that 
came by Sir Gawaine. Then this one knight aventred 
a great spear, and one of the ten knights encountered 
with him, but this woful knight smote him so hard 
that he fell over his horse’s tail. So this same dolorous 
knight served them all, that at the leastway he smote 
down horse and man, and all he did with one spear ; 
and so when they were all ten on foot, they went to 
that one knight, and he stood stone still, and suffered 
them to pull him down off his horse, and bound him 
hand and foot, and tied him under the horse’s belly, 
and so led him with them. 

“ O Jesu ! ” said Sir Gawaine, “ this is a doleful 
sight, to see the yonder knight so to be entreated, 1 and 
it seemeth by the knight that he suffered them to bind 
him so, for he maketh no resistance.” 

“ No,” said his host, “ that is truth, for an he would 
they all were too weak so to do him.” 

“ Sir,” said the damosel unto Sir Gawaine, “ me- 
seemeth it were your worship to help that dolorous 
knight, for methinketh he is one of the best knights 
that ever I saw.” 

“ I would do for 2 him,” said Sir Gawaine, “ but it 
seemeth he will have no help.” 

“ Then,” said the damosel, “ methinketh ye have no 
lust 3 to help him.” 

Thus as they talked they saw a knight on the other 
side of the launde all armed save the head. And on 
the other side there came a dwarf on horseback all 
armed save the head, with a great mouth and a short 
nose ; and when the dwarf came nigh he said, " Where 
is the lady should meet us here ? ” and therewithal she 
came forth out of the wood. And then they began to 
strive for the lady ; for the knight said he would have 
her, and the dwarf said he would have her. 


1 Treated. 
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“ Will we do well ? " said the dwarf ; “ yonder is a 
knight at the cross, let us put it both upon him, and 
as he deemeth so shall it be.” 

“ I will well," said the knight, and so they went all 
three unto Sir Gawaine and told him wherefore they 
strove. 

“ Well, sirs," said he, " will ye put the matter in my 
hand ? " 

“ Yea," they said both. 

“ Now, damosel," said Sir Gawaine,“ ye shall stand 
betwixt them both, and whether ye list better to go to, 
he shall have you." 

And when she was set between them both, she left 
the knight and went to the dwarf, and the dwarf took 
her and went his way singing, and the knight went his 
way with great mourning. 

Then came there two knights all armed, and cried 
on high, “ Sir Gawaine ! knight of King Arthur’s, 
make thee ready in all haste and joust with me." 

So they ran together, that either fell down, and then 
on foot they drew their swords, and did full actually. 

The meanwhile the other knight went to the 
damosel, and asked her why she abode with that 
knight, and “ If ye would abide with me, I will be 
your faithful knight." 

“ And with you will I be," said the damosel, “ for 
with Sir Gawaine I may not find in my heart to be 
with him : for now here was one knight discomfited 
ten knights, and at the last he was cowardly led away ; 
and therefore let us two go whilst they fight." 

And Sir Gawaine fought with that otner knight long, 
but at the last they accorded both. And then the 
knight prayed Sir Gawaine to lodge with him that night. 

So as Sir Gawaine went with this knight he asked 
him, “ What knight is he in this country that smote 
down the ten knights ? For when he had done so 
manfully he suffered them to bind him hand and foot, 
and so led him away." 
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“ Ah ! ” said the knight, “ that is the best knight I 
trow in the world, and the most man of prowess, and 
he hath been served so as he was even more than ten 
times, and his name hight Sir Pelleas, and he loveth a 
great lady in this country and her name is Ettard. And 
so when he loved her there was cried in this country a 
great jousts three days, and all the knights of this 
country were there and gentlewomen, and who that 
proved him the best knight should have a passing 
good sword and a circlet of gold, and the circlet the 
knight should give it to the fairest lady that was at the 
jousts. And this knight Sir Pelleas was the best 
knight that was there, and there were five hundred 
knights, but there was never man that ever Sir Pelleas 
met withal but he struck him down, or else from his 
horse ; and every day of three days he struck down 
twenty knights, therefore they gave him the prize. 
And forthwithal he went thereas the lady Ettard was, 
and gave her the circlet, and said openly she was the 
fairest lady that there was, and that would he prove 
upon any knight that would say nay. And so he 
chose her for his sovran lady, and never to love other 
but her, but she was so proud that she had scorn of 
him, and said that she would never love him though 
he would die for her. Wherefore all ladies and gentle¬ 
women had scorn of her that she was so proud, for 
there were fairer than she, and there was none that 
was there but an Sir Pelleas would have proffered them 
love, they would have loved him for his noble prowess. 
And so this knight promised the lady Ettard to follow 
her into this country, and never to leave her till she 
loved him. And thus he is here the most part nigh 
her, and lodged by a priory, and every week she 
sendeth knights to fight with him. And when he hath 
put them to the worse, then will he suffer them wil¬ 
fully to take him prisoner, by cause he would have a 
sight of this lady. And always she doth him great 
despite, for sometime she maketh her knights to tie 
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him to his horse’s tail, and some to bind him under the 
horse’s belly. Thus in the most shamefullest ways that 
she can think he is brought to her ; and all she doth it 
for to cause him to leave this country, and to leave his 
loving. But all this cannot make him to leave, for an 
he would have fought on foot he might have had the 
better of the ten knights as well on foot as on horse¬ 
back.” 

“ Alas,” said Sir Gawaine, “ it is great pity of 
him ; and after this night I will seek him to-morrow, 
in this forest, to do him all the help I can.” 

So on the morn Sir Gawaine took his leave of his 
host Sir Carados, and rode into the forest ; and at the 
last he met with Sir Pelleas, making great moan out of 
measure, so each of them saluted other, and asked 
him why he made such sorrow. And as it is above 
rehearsed, Sir Pelleas told Sir Gawaine : 

“ But always I suffer her knights to fare so with me 
as ye saw yesterday, in trust at the last to win her love, 
for she knoweth well all her knights should not lightly 
win me, an me list to fight with them to the uttermost. 
Wherefore an I loved her not so sore, I had lever die 
an hundred times, an I might die so oft, rather than I 
would suffer that despite ; but I trust she will have 
pity upon me at the last, for love causeth many a good 
knight to suffer to have his entent, 1 but alas I am un¬ 
fortunate.” 

And therewith he made so great a dole and sorrow 
that unnethe he might hold him on horseback. 

“ Now,” said Sir Gawaine, “ leave your mourning 
and I shall promise you by the faith of my body to do 
all that lieth in my power to get you the love of your 
lady, and thereto I will plight you my troth.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Pelleas, “ of what court are ye ? tell 
me, I pray you, my good friend.” 

Ana then Sir Gawaine said, “ I am of the court of 
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King Arthur, and his sister’s son, and King Lot of 
Orkney was my father, and my name is Sir Gawaine.” 

And then he said, “ My name is Sir Pelleas, bom in 
the Isles, and of many isles I am lord, and never have 
I loved lady nor damosel till now in an unhappy time ; 
and, sir knight, syne ye are so nigh cousin unto King 
Arthur, and a king’s son, therefore betray me not but 
help me, for I may never come by her but by some 
good knight, for she is in a strong castle here, fast by 
within this four mile, and over all this country she is 
lady of. And so I may never come to her presence, 
but as I suffer her knights to take me, and but if I did 
so that I might have a sight of her, I had been dead 
long or this time ; and yet fair word had I never of 
her, but when I am brought tofore her she rebuketh 
me in the foulest manner, and then they take my 
horse and harness 1 and put me out of the gates, and 
she will not suffer me to eat nor drink ; and always 
I offer me to be her prisoner, but that she will not 
suffer me, for I would desire no more, what pains 
soever I had, so that I might have a sight of her 
daily.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Gawaine, “ all this shall I amend 
an ye will do as I shall devise : I will have your horse 
and your armour, and so will I ride unto her castle 
and tell her that I have slain you, and so shall I come 
within her to cause her to cherish me, and then shall 
I do my true part that ye shall not fail to have the 
love of her.” 

And therewith Sir Gawaine plight his troth unto Sir 
Pelleas to be true and faithful unto him ; so each one 
plight their troth to other, and so they changed horses 
and harness, and Sir Gawaine departed, and came to 
the castle whereas stood the pavilions of this lady 
without the gate. And as soon as Ettard had espied 
Sir Gawaine she fled in toward the castle. Sir Gawaine 
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spake on high, and bade her abide, for he was not Sir 
Pelleas; “I am another knight that have slain Sir 
Pelleas.” 

“ Do off your helm,” said the Lady Ettard, " that 
I may see your visage.” 

And so when she saw that it was not Sir Pelleas, 
she bade him alight and led him unto her castle, and 
asked him faithfully whether he had slain Sir Pelleas. 
And he said her yea, and told her his name was Sir 
Gawaine of the court of King Arthur, and his sister s 
son. 

“ Truly,” said she, “ that is great pity, for he was 
a passing good knight of his body, but of all men a-live 
I hated him most, for I could never be quit of him ; 
and for ye have slain him I shall be your woman, and 
to do anything that might please you.” 

So she made Sir Gawaine good cheer. Then Sir 
Gawaine said that he loved a lady and by no means 
she would love him. 

” She is to blame,” said Ettard, “ an she will not 
love you, for ye that be so well bom a man, and such a 
man of prowess, there is no lady in the world too good 
for you.” 

" Will ye,” said Sir Gawaine, " promise me to do all 
that ye may, by the faith of your body, to get me the 
love of my lady ? ” 

“ Yea, sir,” said she, " and that I promise you by 
the faith of my body.” 

“ Now,” said Sir Gawaine, “ it is yourself that I love 
so well, therefore I pray you hold your promise.” 

“ I may not choose,” said the Lady Ettard, “ but if 
I should be forsworn.” 

So it was then in the month of May that she and Sir 
Gawaine went out of the castle and supped in a 
pavilion, and in another pavilion she laid her damosels, 
and in the third pavilion she laid part of her knights, 
for then she had no dread of Sir Pelleas. 

Then Sir Pelleas mounted upon horseback, and came 
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to the pavilions that stood without the castle, and 
found in the first pavilion three knights in three beds, 
and three squires lying at their feet. Then went he to 
the second pavilion and found four gentlewomen lying 
in four beds. And then he yede to the third pavilion 
and found Sir Gawaine with his Lady Ettard, and 
when he saw that his heart well-nigh brast for sorrow, 
and said : “ Alas ! that ever a knight should be found 
so false/' And then he took his horse and might not 
abide no longer for pure sorrow. 

And when he had ridden nigh half a mile he turned 
again and thought to slay them both ; and when he 
saw them both so lie sleeping fast, unnethe he might 
hold him on horseback for sorrow, and said thus to 
himself, “ Though this knight be never so false, I will 
never slay him sleeping, for I will never destroy the 
high order of knighthood ; ” and therewith he de¬ 
parted again. 

And or he had ridden half a mile he returned again, 
and thought then to slay them both, making the 
greatest sorrow that ever man made. And when he 
came to the pavilions he tied his horse unto a tree, and 
pulled out his sword naked in his hand, and went to 
them there as they lay, and yet he thought it were 
shame to slay them sleeping, and laid the naked sword 
overthwart both their throats, and so took his horse 
and rode his way. 

And when Sir Pelleas came to his pavilions he told 
his knights and his squires how he had sped, and said 
thus to them, “ For your true and good service ye have 
done me I shall give you all my goods, for I will go 
unto my bed and never arise until I am dead. And 
when that I am dead I charge you that ye take the 
heart out of my body and bear it her betwixt two 
silver dishes, and tell her how I saw her with the 
false knight Sir Gawaine." Right so Sir Pelleas un¬ 
armed himself, and went unto his bed making marvel¬ 
lous dole and sorrow. 
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When Sir Gawaine and Ettard awoke of their sleep, 
and found the naked sword overthwart their throats, 
then she knew well it was Sir Pelleas’ sword. 

“ Alas ! ” said she to Sir Gawaine, “ ye have be¬ 
trayed me and Sir Pelleas both, for ye told me ye had 
slain him, and now I know well it is not so, he is on 
live. And if Sir Pelleas had been as uncourteous to 
you as ye have been to him ye had been a dead knight ; 
but ye have deceived me and betrayed me falsely, that 
all ladies and damosels may beware by you and me/' 

And therewith Sir Gawaine made him ready, and 
went into the forest. 

So it happed then that the damosel of the lake 
Nimue met with a knight of Sir Pelleas, that went on 
his foot in the forest making great dole, and she asked 
him the cause. And so the woful knight told her how 
his master and lord was betrayed through a knight and 
lady, and how he will never arise out of his bed till he 
be dead. 

“ Bring me to him,” said she anon, “ and I will 
warrant his life he shall not die for love, and she that 
hath caused him so to love, she shall be in as evil 
plight as he is or it be long to, for it is no joy of such 
a proud lady that will have no mercy of such a valiant 
knight.” 

Anon that knight brought her unto him, and when 
she saw him lie in his bed, she thought she saw never 
so likely a knight; and therewith she threw an en¬ 
chantment upon him, and he fell on sleep. And there- 
while she rode unto the Lady Ettard, and charged no 
man to awake him till she came again. So within 
two hours she brought the Lady Ettard thither, and 
both ladies found him on sleep. 

“ Lo,” said the damosel of the lake, “ ye ought to 
be ashamed for to murder such a knight.” 

And therewith she threw such an enchantment upon 
her that she loved him sore, that well-nigh she was out 
of her mind. 
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44 O Lord Jesu,” said the Lady Ettard, 44 how is it 
befallen unto me that I love now him that I have most 
hated of any man alive ? ” 

44 That is the righteous judgment of God,” said the 
damosel. 

And then anon Sir Pelleas awaked and looked upon 
Ettard ; and when he saw her he knew her, and then 
he hated her more than any woman alive, and said : 
44 Away, traitress, come never in my sight.” 

And when she heard him say so, she wept and made 
great sorrow out of measure. 

44 Sir knight Pelleas,” said the damosel of the lake, 
44 take your horse and come forth with me out of 
this country, and ye shall love a lady that shall love 
you.” 

44 I will well,” said Sir Pelleas, 44 for this lady Ettard 
hath done me great despite and shame.” And there 
he told her the beginning and ending, and how he had 
purposed never to have arisen till that he had been 
dead. 44 And now such grace God hath sent me, that 
I hate her as much as ever I loved her, thanked be our 
Lord Jesus 1 ” 

44 Thank me,” said the damosel of the lake. 

Anon Sir Pelleas armed him, and took his horse, 
and commanded his men to bring after his pavilions 
and his stuff where the damosel of the lake would 
assign. So the Lady Ettard died for sorrow, and the 
damosel of the lake rejoiced Sir Pelleas, and loved 
together during their life days. 


How Four Queens found Launcelot sleeping , and 
how by enchantment he was taken and led into a 
castle ; and how he was delivered by the mean of 
King Bagdemagus' daughter , and made his com¬ 
plaint to her father . 


Now speak we of Sir Launcelot du Lake that lieth 
under the Apple Tree sleeping. Even about the noon 
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there come by him four queens of great estate ; and, 
for the heat should not annoy them, there rode four 
knights about them, and bare a cloth of green silk on 
four spears, betwixt them and the sun, and the queens 
rode on four white mules. Thus as they rode they 
heard by them a great horse grimly neigh, then were 
they ware of a sleeping knight, that lay all armed 
under an apple tree ; anon as these queens looked on 
his face, they knew it was Sir Launcelot. Then they 
began for to strive for that knight, every each one 
said they would have him to her love. 

“ We shall not strive/' said Morgan le Fay, that was 
King Arthur’s sister, “ I shall put an enchantment 
upon him that he shall not awake in six hours, and 
then I will lead him away unto my castle, and when 
he is surely within my hold, I shall take the enchant¬ 
ment from him, and then let him choose which of us 
he will have.” 

So this enchantment was cast upon Sir Launcelot, 
and then they laid him upon his shield, and bare him 
so on horseback betwixt two knights, and brought him 
unto the castle Chariot, and there they laid him in a 
chamber cold, and at night they sent unto him a fair 
damosel with his supper ready dight. 1 By that the 
enchantment was past, and when she came she saluted 
him, and asked him what cheer. 

“ I cannot say, fair damosel,” said Sir Launcelot, 
41 for I wot not how I came into this castle but it be 
by an enchantment.” 

“ Sir,” said she, “ ye must make good cheer, and if 
ye be such a knight as it is said ye be, I shall tell you 
more to-mom by prime of the day.” 

“ Gramercy, fair damosel,” said Sir Launcelot, ” of 
your good will I require you.” 

And so she departed. And there he lay all on that 
night. 


1 Decked. 
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And on the mom early came these four queens, 
passingly well bysene, all they bidding him good 
mom, and he them again. 

“ Sir knight/* the four queens said, “ thou must 
understand thou art our prisoner, and we here know 
thee well that thou art Sir Launcelot du Lake, King 
Ban's son, and by cause we understand your worthi¬ 
ness, that thou art the noblest knight living; and as we 
know well there can no lady have thy love but one, 
and that is Queen Guenever, and now thou shalt lose 
her for ever, and she thee, and therefore thee behoveth 
now to choose one of us four. I am the Queen Morgan 
le Fay, queen of the land of Gore, and here is the 
queen of Northgalis, and the queen of Eastland, and 
the queen of the Out Isles; now choose one of us 
which thou wilt have, for thou mayest not choose or 
else in this prison to die." 

"This is an hard case," said Sir Launcelot, “that 
either I must die or else choose one of you, yet had I 
lever to die in this prison with worship, than to have 
one of you maugre my head. And therefore ye be 
answered, I will none of you, for ye be false enchant¬ 
resses, and as for my lady Dame Guenever, were I 
at my liberty as I was, I would prove it on you 
or on yours, that she is the truest lady unto her lord 
living." 

“ Well," said the queens, “ is this your answer, 
that ye will refuse us ? " 

“ Yea, on my life," said Sir Launcelot, " refused ye 
be of me." 

So they departed and left him there alone and made 
great sorrow. 

Right so at the noon came the damosel unto him 
with his dinner, and asked him what cheer. 

" Truly, fair damosel," said Sir Launcelot, “ in my 
life days never so ill." 

" Sir," she said, “ that me repentest, but, an ye will 
be ruled by me, I shall help you out of this distress, 
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and ye shall have no shame nor villainy, so that ye 
hold me a promise/' 

“ Fair damosel, I will grant you, and sore I am of 
these queen-sorceresses afeard, for they have de¬ 
stroyed many a good knight." 

" Sir," said she, “ that is sooth, 1 and for the renown 
and bounte 2 that they hear of you they would have 
your love, and Sir, they say, your name is Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, the flower of knights, and they be passing 
wroth with you that ye have refused them. But Sir, an 
ye would promise me to help my father on Tuesday 
next coming, that hath made a tournament betwixt 
him and the king of Northgalis—for the last Tuesday 
past my father lost the field through three knights of 
Arthur's court—an ye will be there on Tuesday next 
coming, and help my father, to-morn or prime, by the 
grace of God, I shall deliver you clene." 3 

“ Fair maiden," said Sir Launcelot, “ tell me what 
is your father’s name, and then shall I give you an 
answer." 

" Sir knight," she said, " my father is King Bag- 
demagus, that was foul rebuked at the last tour¬ 
nament." 

“ I know your father well," said Sir Launcelot, “ for 
a noble king and a good knight, and by the faith of my 
body, ye shall have my body ready to do your father 
and you service at that day." 

“ Sir," she said, “ gramercy, and to-morn await ye 
be ready betimes, and I shall be she that shall deliver 
you, and take you your armour and your horse, shield 
and spear; and hereby, within this ten mile, is an 
abbey of white monks, there I pray you that ye me 
abide, 4 and thither shall I bring my father unto you." 

“ All this shall be done," said Sir Launcelot, “ as I 
am true knight." 

And so she departed, and came on the morn early, 
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and found him ready ; then she brought him out of 
twelve locks, and brought him unto his armour, and 
when he was clene armed, she brought him until his 
own horse, and lightly he saddled him and took a great 
spear in his hand, and so rode forth, and said, “ Fair 
damosel, I shall not fail you by the grace of God.” 

And so he rode into a great forest all that day, and 
never could find no highway, and so the night fell 
on him, and then was he ware in a slade, 1 of a pavilion 
of red sendal. 2 

“ By my faith,” said Sir Launcelot, “ in that 
pavilion will I lodge all this night.” 

And so there he alit down, and tied his horse to the 
pavilion, and there he unarmed him, and there he found 
a bed, and laid him therein and fell on sleep sadly. 3 

And when the day shone Sir Launcelot armed him, 
and took his horse, and they taught 4 him to the Abbey, 
and thither he rode within the space of two hours. 
And soon as Sir Launcelot came within the abbey 
yard, the daughter of King Bagdemagus heard a great 
horse go on the pavement. And she then arose and 
yede unto a window, and there she saw Sir Launcelot, 
and anon she made men fast to take his horse from 
him and let lead him into a stable, and himself was 
led into a fair chamber, and unarmed him, and the 
lady sent him a long gown, and anon she came herself. 
And then she made Launcelot passing good cheer, and 
she said he was the knight in the world was most 
welcome to her. Then in all haste she sent for her 
father Bagdemagus that was within twelve mile of 
that Abbey, and afore even he came with a fair fellow¬ 
ship of knights with him. And when the king was alit 
off his horse he yode straight unto Sir Launcelot’s 
chamber and there he found his daughter, and then 
the king embraced Sir Launcelot in his arms, and 
either made other good cheer. 
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Anon Sir Launcelot made his complaint unto the 
king how he was betrayed, and how his brother Sir 
Lionel was departed from him he wist not where, and 
how his daughter had delivered him out of prison ; 
“ Therefore while I live I shall do her service and all 
her kindred." 

“ Then am I sure of your help," said the king, “ on 
Tuesday next coming ? " 

“Yea, sir," said Sir Launcelot, “ I shall not fail you, 
for so I have promised my lady your daughter. But, 
sir, what knights be they of my lord Arthur's that were 
with the King of Northgalis ? " 

And the king said it was Sir Mador de la Porte, and 
Sir Mordred and Sir Gahalantine that all for-fared 1 
my knights, for against them three I nor my knights 
might bear no strength." 

“ Sir," said Sir Launcelot, “ as I hear say that the 
tournament shall be here within this three mile of 
this abbey, ye shall send unto me three knights of 
yours, such as ye trust, and look that the three knights 
have all white shields, and I also, and no painture on 
the shields, and we four will come out of a little wood 
in middes of both parties, and we shall fall in the 
front of our enemies and grieve them that we may ; 
and thus shall I not be known what knight I am." 

So they took their rest that night, and this was on 
the Sunday, and so the king departed, and sent unto 
Sir Launcelot three knights with the four white shields. 
And on the Tuesday they lodged them in a little 
leaved wood beside where the tournament should be. 
And there were scaffolds and holes that lords and 
ladies might behold and to give the prize. Then came 
into the field the King of Northgalis with eight score 
helms. And then the three knights of Arthur's stood 
by themself. Then came into the field King Bagde- 
magus with four score of helms. And then they 


1 Ruined. 
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fewtryd 1 their spears, and came together with a great 
dash, and there were slain of knights at the first re- 
counter 2 twelve of King Bagdemagus’ party, and six 
of the King of Northgalis’ party, and King Bagde- 
magus’ party was far set aback. 

With that came Sir Launcelot du Lake, and he 
thrust in with his spear in the thickest of the press, 
and there he smote down with one spear five knights, 
and of four of them he brake their backs. And in 
that throng he smote down the King of Northgalis, 
and brake his thigh in that fall. All this doing of 
Sir Launcelot saw the three knights of Arthur’s. 

“ Yonder is a shrewd guest,” said Sir Mador de la 
Porte, “ therefore have here once at him.” 

So they encountered, and Sir Launcelot bare him 
down horse and man, so that his shoulder went out 
of lyth. 3 

“ Now befalleth it to me to joust,” said Mordred, 
” for Sir Mador hath a sore fall.” 

Sir Launcelot was ware of him, and gat a great spear 
in his hand, and met him, and Sir Mordred brake a 
spear upon him, and Sir Launcelot gave him such a 
buffet that the arsson 4 of his saddle brake, and so he 
flew over his horse’s tail, that his helm butted into the 
earth a foot and more, that nigh his neck was broken, 
and there he lay long in a swoon. Then came in Sir 
Gahalantine with a great spear and Launcelot against 
him, with all their strength that they might drive, that 
both their spears to-brast even to their hands, and 
then they flang out with their swords and gave many 
a grim stroke. Then was Sir Launcelot wroth out of 
measure, and then he smote Sir Gahalantine on the 
helm that his nose brast out on blood, and ears and 
mouth both, and therewith his head hung low. And 
therewith his horse ran away with him, and he fell 
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down to the earth. Anon therewithal Sir Launcelot 
gat a great spear in his hand, and or ever that great 
spear brake, he bare down to the earth sixteen knights, 
some horse and man, and some the man and not the 
horse, and there was none but that he hit surely, he 
bare none arms that day. And then he gat another 
great spear, and smote down twelve knights, and the 
most part of them never throve after. And then the 
knights of the King of Northgalis would joust no more. 
And there the gree 1 was given to King Bagdemagus. 

So either party departed unto his own place, and 
Sir Launcelot rode forth with King Bagdemagus unto 
his castle, and there he had passing good cheer both 
with the king and with his daughter, and they prof¬ 
fered him great gifts. 

How Sir Launcelot overtook a knight which chased 
his wife to have slain her, and how he said to him . 

So Sir Launcelot rode many wild ways, throughout 
marches 2 and many wild ways. And as he rode in a 
valley he saw a knight chasing a lady, with a naked 
sword, to have slain her. And by fortune, as this 
knight should have slain this lady, she cried on Sir 
Launcelot and prayed him to rescue her. 

When Sir Launcelot saw that mischief, he took his 
horse and rode between them, saying, “ Knight, fie for 
shame, why wilt thou slay this lady ? thou dost 
shame unto thee and all knights/' 

" What hast thou to do betwixt me and my wife ? " 
said the knight. “ I will slay her maugre thy head/ 1 

" That shall ye not," said Sir Launcelot, “ for 
rather we two will have ado together." 

“ Sir Launcelot," said the knight, “ thou dost not 
thy part, for this lady hath betrayed me." 

“ It is not so," said the lady, “ truly he saith wrong 
on me. And for because I love and cherish my cousin 

1 Prize. 1 Frontiers. 
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germain, 1 he is jealous betwixt him and me ; and as 
I shall answer to God there was never sin betwixt us. 
But, sir,” said the lady, “ as thou art called the wor- 
shipfullest knight of the world, I require thee of true 
knighthood, keep me and save me. For whatsomever 
ye say he will slay me, for he is without mercy.” 

“ Have ye no doubt,” said Launcelot, “ it shall not 
lie in his power.” 

“ Sir/' said the knight, “ in your sight I will be 
ruled as ye will have me.” 

And so Sir Launcelot rode on the one side and she on 
the other: he had not ridden but a while, but the knight 
bad Sir Launcelot turn him and look behind him, and 
said, “ Sir, yonder come men of arms after us riding.” 

And so Sir Launcelot turned him and thought no 
treason. And therewith was the knight and the lady on 
one side, and suddenly he swapped 2 off his lady's head. 
And when Sir Launcelot had espied him what he had 
done, he said, and called him, “ Traitor, thou hast 
shamed me for ever.” 

And suddenly Sir Launcelot alit off his horse, and 
pulled out his sword to slay him, and therewithal he 
fell flat to the earth, and gripped Sir Launcelot by the 
thighs, and cried mercy. 

“ Fie on thee,” said Sir Launcelot, “ thou shameful 
knight, thou mayest have no mercy, and therefore 
arise and fight with me.” 

“ Nay,” said the knight, “ I will never arise till ye 
grant me mercy.” 

" Now will I proffer thee fair,” said Launcelot, “ I 
will unarm me unto my shirt, and I will have nothing 
upon me but my shirt, and my sword in my hand. 
And if thou canst slay me, quit be thou for ever.” 

“ Nay, sir,” said Pedivere, “ that will I never.” 

” Well,” said Sir Launcelot, “ take this lady and the 
head, and bear it upon thee, and here shalt thou swear 
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upon my sword, to bear it always upon thy back, 
and never to rest till thou come to Queen Guenever.” 

“ Sir/ 1 said he, “ that will I do, by the faith of my 
body.” 

" Now,” said Launcelot, ” tell me what is your 
name ? ” 

“ Sir, my name is Pedivere.” 

“ In a shameful hour wert thou bom,” said Launcelot. 

So Pedivere departed with the dead lady and the 
head, and found the queen with King Arthur at 
Winchester, and there he told all the truth. 

“ Sir knight,” said the queen, “ this is an horrible 
deed and a shameful, and a great rebuke unto Sir 
Launcelot ; but notwithstanding his worship is not 
known in many divers countries. But this shall I give 
you in penance : make ye as good shift as ye can, ye 
shall bear this lady with you on horseback unto the 
Pope of Rome, and of him receive your penance for 
your foul deeds ; and ye shall never rest one night 
whereas ye do another, and if ye go to any bed the 
dead body shall lie with you.” 

This oath there he made, and so departed. And as 
it telleth in the French book, when he came to Rome, 
the Pope bad him go again unto Queen Guenever, and 
in Rome was his lady buried by the Pope's command¬ 
ment. And after this Sir Pedivere fell to great 
goodness, and was an holy man and an hermit. 

How after long fighting Beaumains overcame the 
Knight of the Red Laundes, and made him to go 
unto King Arthur’s Court. 

And so on the mom the damosel and Sir Beaumains 1 

1 Sir Beaumains was the nickname given to Sir Gareth, who came 
as a young man to King Arthur’s court, giving no name, and asked 
to be allowed to remain there for a year. He was put to work in 
the kitchen, but was subsequently knighted by Sir Lancelot. He 
undertook to rescue an imprisoned lady at the request of a damsel 
named Linet, who, after mocking him for a long time, was ultimately 
convinced of his knightliness by his extraordinary prowess. 
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heard mass and brake their fast, and so took their 
leave. 

“Fair damosel,” said Persant, “whitherward are ye 
way-leading this knight ? ” 

“ Sir,” she said, “ this knight is going to the siege 
that besiegeth my sister in the Castle Dangerous.” 

“ Ah, ah,” said Persant, “ that is the Knight of the 
Red Launde, the which is the most perilous knight 
that I know now living, and a man that is without 
mercy, and men say that he hath seven men's strength. 
God save you,” said he to Beaumains, “ from that 
knight, for he doth great wrong to that lady, and that 
is great pity, for she is one of the fairest ladies of the 
world, and meseemeth that your damosel is her sister : 
is not your name Linet ? ” said he. 

“ Yea, sir,” said she, “ and my lady my sister's 
name is Dame Lionesse.” 

“Now shall I tell you,” said Sir Persant, “ this Red 
Knight of the Red Launde hath lain long at the siege, 
well-nigh this two years, and many times he might 
have had her an he had would, but he prolongeth the 
time to this intent, for to have Sir Launcelot du Lake 
to do battle with him, or Sir Tristram, or Sir Lamorak 
de Galis, or Sir Gawaine, and this is his tarrying so 
long at the siege.” 

“ Now my lord Sir Persant of Inde,” said the 
damosel Linet, “ I require you that ye will make this 
gentleman knight or ever he fight with the red knight.” 

“ I will with all my heart,” said Sir Persant, “ an it 
please him to take the order of knighthood of so 
simple a man as I am.” 

“ Sir,” said Beaumains, “ I thank you for your good 
will, for I am better sped, for certainly the noble 
knight Sir Launcelot made me knight.” 

“Ah,” said Sir Persant, “of a more renowned 
knight might ye not be made knight. For of all 
knights he may be called chief of knighthood; and so 
all the world saith, that betwixt three knights is de- 
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parted 1 clearly knighthood, that is Launcelot du Lake, 
Sir Tristram de Liones, and Sir Lamorak de Galis: 
these bear now the renown. There be many other 
knights, as Sir Palamides the Saracen and Sir Sasere 
his brother ; also Sir Bleoberis and Sir Blamore de 
Ganis his brother ; also Sir Bors de Ganis and Sir 
Ector de Maris and Sir Percivale de Galis ; these and 
many more be noble knights, but there be none that 
pass that four above said ; therefore God speed you 
well/’ said Sir Persant, " for an ye may match the red 
knight ye shall be called the fourth of the world/ 1 

“ Sir, 11 said Beaumains, “ I would fain be of good 
fame and of knighthood. And I let you wit I came of 
good men, for I dare say my father was a noble man, 
and so that ye will keep it in close, and this damosel, I 
will tell you of what kin I am. 11 

“ We will not discover you, 11 said they both, “ till 
ye command us, by the faith we owe unto God. 11 

“ Truly then,” said he, " my name is Gareth of 
Orkney, and King Lot was my father, and my mother 
is King Arthur's sister, her name is Dame Morgawse, 
and Sir Gawaine is my brother, and Sir Agravaine and 
Sir Gaheris, and I am the youngest of them all. And 
yet wot not King Arthur nor Sir Gawaine what I am. 11 

So the book saith that the lady that was besieged 
had word of her sister’s coming by the dwarf, and a 
knight with her, and how he had passed all the perilous 
passages. 

“ What manner a man is he ? 11 said the lady. 

“ He is a noble knight, truly, madam, 11 said the 
dwarf, “ and but a young man, but he is as likely a 
man as ever ye saw any. 1 

“ What is he ? 11 said the damosel, “ and of what kin 
is he come, and of whom was he made knight ? 11 
Madam, 11 said the dwarf, “ he is the king's son of 
Orkney, but his name I will not tell you as at this 
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time ; but wit ye well, of Sir Launcelot was he made 
knight, for of none other would he be made knight, and 
Sir Kay named him Beaumains.” 

“ How escaped he,” said the lady, “ from the 
brethren of Persant ? ” 

“ Madam,” he said, “ as a noble knight should. 
First, he slew two brethren at a passage of a 
water.” 

“ Ah ! ” said she, “ they were good knights, but they 
were murderers, the one hight Gherard de Breuse, and 
the other knight hight Sir Arnold de Breuse.” 

“ Then, madam, he recountered with the black 
knight, and slew him in plain battle, and so he took his 
horse and his armour and fought with the green knight 
and won him in plain battle, and in like wise he served 
the red knight, and after in the same wise he served 
the blue knight and won him in plain battle.” 

“ Then,” said the lady, “ he hath overcome Sir 
Persant of Inde, one of the noblest knights of the 
world.” 

And the dwarf said, “ He hath won all the four 
brethren and slain the black knight, and yet he did 
more tofore : he overthrew Sir Kay and left him nigh 
dead upon the ground ; also he did a great battle with 
Sir Launcelot, and there they departed on even hands: 
and then Sir Launcelot made him knight.” 

" Dwarf,” said the lady, “ I am glad of these tidings, 
therefore go thou in an hermitage of mine hereby, and 
there shalt thou bear with thee of my wine in two 
flagons of silver, they are of two gallons, and also two 
cast 1 of bread with fat venison baked, and dainty 
fowls ; and a cup of gold here I deliver thee, that is 
rich and precious ; and bear all this to mine hermitage, 
and put it in the hermit's hands. And sythen 2 go 
thou unto my sister and greet her well, and commend 
me unto that gentle knight, and pray him to eat and 
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to drink and make him strong; and say ye him I thank 
him of his courtesy and goodness, that he would take 
upon him such labour for me that never did him bounte 
nor courtesy. Also pray him that he be of good heart 
and courage, for he shall meet with a full noble knight, 
but he is neither of bounte, courtesy, nor gentleness ; 
for he attendeth unto nothing but to murder, and that 
is the cause I cannot praise him nor love him.” 

So this dwarf departed, and came to Sir Persant, 
where he found the damosel Linet and Sir Beaumains, 
and there he told them all as ye have heard ; and then 
they took their leave ; but Sir Persant took an ambling 
hackney and conveyed them on their ways, and then 
beleft them to God ; and so within a little while they 
came to that hermitage, and there they drank the wine, 
and ate the venison and the fowls baken. And so 
when they had repasted them well, the dwarf returned 
again with his vessel unto the castle again ; and there 
met with him the red knight of the red laundes, and 
asked him from whence that he came, and where he 
had been. 

“ Sir,” said the dwarf, " I have been with my lady's 
sister of this castle, and she hath been at King Arthur's 
court, and brought a knight with her.” 

“ Then I account her travail but lost ; for though 
she had brought with her Sir Launcelot, Sir Tristram, 
Sir Lamorak, or Sir Gawaine, I would think myself 
good enough for them all.” 

“ It may well be,” said the dwarf, “ but this knight 
hath passed all the perilous passages, and slain the 
black knight and other two more, and won the green 
knight, the red knight, and the blue knight.” 

” Then is he one of these four that I have afore 
rehearsed.” 

“ He is none of those,” said the dwarf, " but he is a 
king's son.” 

“ What is his name ? ” said the red knight of the 
red laundes. 
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" That will I not tell you,” said the dwarf, “ but Sir 
Kay upon scorn named him Beaumains.” 

“ I care not,” said the knight, “ what knight soever 
he be, for I shall soon deliver 1 him. And if I ever 
match him he shall have a shameful death as many 
other have had.” 

“ That were pity,” said the dwarf, “ and it is marvel 
that ye make such shameful war upon noble knights.” 

Now leave we the knight and the dwarf, and speak 
we of Beaumains, that all night lay in the hermitage ; 
and upon the mom he and the damosel Linet heard 
their mass and brake their fast. And then they took 
their horses and rode throughout a fair forest; and 
then they came to a plain, and saw where were many 
pavilions and tents, and a fair castle, and there was 
much smoke and great noise ; and when they came 
near the siege Sir Beaumains espied upon great trees, 
as he rode, how there hung full goodly armed knights 
by the neck, and their shields about their necks with 
their swords, and gilt spurs upon their heels, and so 
there hung nigh a forty knights shamefully with full 
rich arms. Then Sir Beaumains abated 2 his counte¬ 
nance and said, “ What meaneth this ? ” 

“ Fair sir,” said the damosel, “ abate not your cheer 
for all this sight, for ye must courage yourself, or else 
ye be all shente, 3 for all these knights came hither to 
this siege to rescue my sister Dame Liones, and when 
the red knight of the red laundes had overcome them, 
he put them to this shameful death without mercy and 
pity. And in the same wise he will serve you but if 
you quit you the better.” 

“ Now Jesu defend me,” said Beaumains, “ from 
such a villainous death and shenship 4 of arms. For 
rather than I should so be faren 3 withal, I would 
rather be slain manly in plain battle.” 

“ So were ye better,” said the damosel; “ for trust 

1 Dispatch. 1 Cast down. • Discomfited. 
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not, in him is no courtesy, but all goeth to the death 
or shameful murder; and that is pity, for he is a full 
likely man, well made of body, and a full noble knight 
of prowess, and a lord of great lands and possessions/' 

“ Truly/' said Beaumains, “ he may well be a good 
knight, but he useth shameful customs, and it is marvel 
that heendureth so long, that none of the noble knights 
of my lord Arthur's have not dealt with him." 

And then they rode to the dykes, and saw them 
double dyked with full warlike walls. And there were 
lodged many great lords nigh the walls; and there 
was great noise of minstrelsy ; and the sea beat upon 
the one side of the walls, where were many ships and 
mariners’ noise with “ hale and how." And also there 
was fast by a sycamore tree, and there hung an horn, 
the greatest that ever they saw, of an elephant’s bone ; 
and this Knight of the Red Laundes had hanged it up 
there, that if there came any errant-knight, he must 
blow that horn, and then will he make him ready and 
come to him to do battle. 

“ But, sir, I pray you," said the damosel Linet, 
" blow ye not the horn till it be high noon, for now it 
is about prime, and now increaseth his might, that as 
men say he hath seven men's strength." 

“ Ah, fie for shame, fair damosel, say ye never so 
more to me ; for, an he were as good a knight as ever 
was, I shall never fail him in his most might, for either 
I will win worship worshipfully, or die knightly in the 
field." 

And therewith he spurred his horse straight to the 
sycamore tree, and blew so the horn eagerly that all 
the siege and the castle rang thereof. And then there 
leapt out knights out of their tents and pavilions, and 
they within the castle looked over the walls and out at 
windows. Then the red knight of the red laundes 
armed him hastily, and two barons set on his spurs 
upon his heels, and all was blood red, his armour, spear 
and shield. And an earl buckled his helm upon his 
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head, and then they brought him a red spear and a 
red steed, and so he rode into a little vale under the 
castle, that all that were in the castle and at the siege 
might behold the battle. 

“ Sir,” said the damosel Linet unto Sir Beaumains, 
“ look ye be glad and light, for yonder is your deadly 
enemy, and at yonder window is my lady my sister. 
Dame Liones.” 

“ Where ? ” said Beaumains. 

“ Yonder/’ said the damosel, and pointed with her 
finger. 

“ That is truth,” said Beaumains. “ She beseemeth 
afar the fairest lady that ever I looked upon ; and 
truly,” he said, “ I ask no better quarrel than now for 
to do battle, for truly she shall be my lady, and for her 
I will fight.” 

And ever he looked up to the window with glad 
countenance. And the Lady Liones made curtsey to 
him down to the earth, with holding up both their 
hands. 

With that the red knight of the red laundes called 
to Sir Beaumains, ” Leave, sir knight, thy looking, and 
behold me, I counsel thee ; for I warn thee well she 
is my lady, and for her I have done many strong 
battles.” 

“ If thou have so done,” said Beaumains, “ me- 
seemeth it was but waste labour, for she loveth none 
of thy fellowship, and thou to love that loveth not thee 
is but great folly. For an I understood that she were 
not glad of my coming, I would be advised or I did 
battle for her. But I understand by the besieging of 
this castle she may forbear thy fellowship. And 
therefore wit thou well, thou red knight of the red 
laundes, I love her, and will rescue her, or else to die.” 

” Sayest thou that ? ” said the red knight, “ me- 
seemeth thou ought of reason to be ware by yonder 
knights that thou sawest hang upon yonder trees.” 

“ Fie for shame,” said Beaumains, “ that ever thou 
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shouldest say or do so evil, for in that thou shamest 
thyself and knighthood, and thou mayest be sure there 
will no lady love thee that knoweth thy wicked cus¬ 
toms. And now thou weenest that the sight of these 
hanged knights should fear me. Nay truly, not so ; 
that shameful sight causeth me to have courage and 
hardiness against thee, more than I would have had 
against thee an thou wert a *vell-ruled knight.” 

“ Make thee ready,” said the red knight of the red 
laundes, “ and talk no longer with me.” 

Then Sir Beaumains bad the damosel go from him ; 
and then they put their spears in their rests, and came 
together with all their might that they had both, and 
either smote other in middes of their shields that the 
paytrellys, 1 surcingles, and cruppers brast, and fell to 
the earth both, and the reins of their bridles in their 
hands ; and so they lay a great while sore astoned, 2 
that all that were in the castle and in the siege weened 
their necks had been broken ; and then many a 
stranger and other said the strange knight was a big 
man, and a noble jouster, for " or now wq saw never no 
knight match the red knight of the red laundes ” : thus 
they said both within the castle and without. Then 
lightly they avoided their horses and put their shields 
afore them, and drew their swords and ran together 
like two fierce lions, and either gave other such buffets 
upon their helms that they reeled backward both two 
strides; and then they recovered both, and hewed 
great pieces off their harness and their shields that a 
great part fell into the fields. 

And then thus they fought till it was past noon, and 
never would stint, till at the last they lacked wind 
both ; and then they stood wagging 3 and scattering, 
panting, blowing and bleeding, that all that beheld 
them for the most part wept for pity. So when they 
had rested them a while they yede to battle again, 
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tracyng, 1 racyng, foynyng 2 as two boars. And at 
sometime they took their run as it had been two rams, 
and hurtled together that sometime they fell grovelling 
to the earth : and at sometime they were so amazed 3 
that either took other’s sword instead of his own. 
Thus they endured till evensong time, that there was 
none that beheld them might know whether was like 
to win the battle ; and their armour was so forhewen 
that men might see their naked sides ; and in other 
places they were naked, but ever the naked places they 
did defend. And the red knight was a wily knight of 
war, and his wily fighting taught Sir Beaumains to be 
wise ; but he abought it full sore or he did espy his 
fighting. 

And thus by assent of them both they granted either 
other to rest ; and so they set them down upon two 
mole-hills there beside the fighting place, and either of 
them unlaced his helm, and took the cold wind ; for 
either of their pages was fast by them, to come when 
they called to unlace their harness and to set them on 
again at their commandment. And then when Sir 
Beaumains’ helm was off, he looked up to the window, 
and there he saw the fair lady Dame Liones, and she 
made him such countenance that his heart waxed light 
and jolly ; and therewith he bad the red knight of the 
red laundes make him ready, and " let us do the battle 
to the utterance.” 

“ I will well,” said the knight; and then they laced 
up their helms, and their pages avoided, 4 and they 
stepped together and fought freshly. But the red 
knight of the red laundes awaited him, and at an 
overthwart 6 smote him within the hand, that his 
sword fell out of his hand ; and yet he gave him 
another buffet upon the helm that he fell grovelling to 
the earth, and the red knight fell over him, for to hold 
him down. 
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Then cried the maiden Linet on high : “ O Sir 
Beaumains, where is thy courage become ? Alas, my 
lady my sister beholdeth thee, and she sobbeth and 
weepeth, that maketh mine heart heavy.” 

When Sir Beaumains heard her say so, he abrayed 1 
up with a great might and gat him upon his feet, and 
lightly he leapt to his sword and gripped it in his hand, 
and doubled his pace unto the red knight, and there 
they fought a new battle together. But Sir Beau¬ 
mains then doubled his strokes, and smote so thick 
that he smote the sword out of his hand, and then he 
smote him upon the helm that he fell to the earth, and 
Sir Beaumains fell upon him, and unlaced his helm to 
have slain him ; and then he yielded him and asked 
mercy, and said with a loud voice : " O noble knight, 
I yield me to thy mercy.” 

Then Sir Beaumains bethought him upon the knights 
that he had made to be hanged shamefully, and then 
he said : “I may not with my worship save thy life, 
for the shameful deaths that thou hast caused many 
full good knights to die.” 

“ Sir,” said the red knight of the red laundes, " hold 
your hand and ye shall know the causes why I put 
them to so shameful a death.” 

“ Say on,” said Sir Beaumains. 

“ Sir, I loved once a lady, a fair damosel, and she 
had her brother slain, and she said it was Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, or else Sir Gawaine ; and she prayed me as 
that I loved her heartily, that I would make her a 
promise by the faith of my knighthood, for to labour 
daily in arms until I met with one of them ; and all 
that I might overcome I should put them unto a 
villainous death ; and this is the cause that I have 
put all these knights to death, and so I ensured her to 
do all the villainy unto King Arthur's knights, and 
that I should take vengeance upon all these knights. 


1 Started. 
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And, sir, now I will thee tell that every day my 
strength increaseth till noon, and all this time have I 
seven men’s strength.” 

Then came there many earls, and barons, and noble 
knights, and prayed that knight to save his life, and 
“ take him to your prisoner.” And all they fell upon 
their knees, and prayed him of mercy, and that he 
would save his life ; and, “ Sir,” they all said, “ it were 
fairer of him to take homage and fealty, and let him 
hold his lands of you than for to slay him ; by his 
death ye shall have none advantage, and his misdeeds 
that be done may not be undone ; and therefore he 
shall make amends to all parties, and we all will 
become your men and do you homage and fealty.” 

“ Fair lords,” said Beaumains, “ wit you well I am 
full loath to slay this knight, nevertheless he hath done 
passing ill and shamefully ; but insomuch all that he 
did was at a lady’s request I blame him the less ; and 
so for your sake I will release him that he shall have 
his life upon this covenant, that he go within the castle, 
and yield him there to the lady, and if she will forgive 
and quit him, I will well; with this he make her 
amends of all the trespass he hath done against her 
and her lands. And also, when that is done, that ye 
go unto the court of King Arthur, and there that ye 
ask Sir Launcelot mercy, and Sir Gawaine, for the evil 
will ye have had against them.” 

“ Sir,” said the red knight of the red laundes, “ all 
this will I do as ye command, and syker 1 assurance 
and borowes 2 ye shall have.” 

And so then when the assurance was made, he made 
his homage and fealty, and all those earls and barons 
with him. And then the maiden Linet came to Sir 
Beaumains, and unarmed him and searched his wounds, 
and stinted 8 his blood, and in likewise she did to the 
red knight of the red laundes. 
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THE STORY OF SIR TRISTRAM 


How Sir Tristram and Isoud drank the love 
drink, and how he fought for her beauty , and smote 
off another lady's head. 

Then upon a day King Anguish asked Sir Tristram 1 
why he asked not his boon, for whatsomever he had 
promised him he should have it without fail. 

" Sir/’ said Sir Tristram, “ now is it time ; this is all 
that I will desire, that ye will give me La Beale Isoud, 
your daughter, not for myself, but for mine uncle King 
Mark, that shall have her to wife, for so have I 
promised him.” 

“ Alas,” said the king, “ I had liefer than all the land 
that I have ye would wed her yourself.” 

“ Sir, an I did then I were shamed for ever in this 
world, and false of my promise. Therefore,” said Sir 
Tristram, “ I pray you hold your promise that ye 
promised me ; for this is my desire, that ye will give 
me La Beale Isoud to go with me into Cornwall for to 
be wedded to King Mark, mine uncle.” 

“ As for that,” said King Anguish, “ ye shall have 
her with you to do with her what it please you ; that 


1 Sir Tristram rendered valuable service to King Mark of Cornwall 
against the Irish ; but King Mark, who was jealous of him, sent him 
to Ireland on the dangerous mission of fetching La Beale Isoud, the 
daughter of King Anguish of Ireland, to be Queen of Cornwall. Sir 
Tristram, however, by giving King Anguish knightly assistance, 
won his gratitude. 
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is for to say if that ye list to wed her yourself, that is 
to me liefest, and if ye will give her unto King Mark 
your uncle, that is in your choice.” 

So to make short conclusion, La Beale Isoud was 
made ready to go with Sir Tristram, and Dame Brag- 
waine went with her for her chief gentlewoman, with 
many other. 

Then the queen, Isoud’s mother, gave to her and 
Dame Bragwaine, her daughter’s gentlewoman, and 
unto Gouvernail, a drink, and charged them that what 
day King Mark should wed, that same day they should 
give him that drink, so that King Mark should drink 
to La Beale Isoud; “and then,” said the queen, “I 
undertake either shall love other the days of their 
life.” So this drink was given unto Dame Bragwaine, 
and unto Gouvernail. 

And then anon Sir Tristram took the sea, and La 
Beale Isoud ; and when they were in their cabin, it 
happed so that they were thirsty, and they saw a little 
flacket 1 of gold stand by them, and it seemed by the 
colour and the taste that it was noble wine. 

Then Sir Tristram took the flacket in his hand, and 
said, “ Madam Isoud, here is the best drink that ever 
ye drank, that Dame Bragwaine your maiden, and 
Gouvernail my servant, have kept for themself.” 

Then they laughed and made good cheer, and either 
drank to other freely, and they thought never drink 
that ever they drank to other was so sweet nor so good. 
But by that 2 their drink was in their bodies, they 
loved either other so well that never their love de¬ 
parted for weal neither for woe. And thus it happed 
the love first betwixt Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud, 
the which love never departed the days of their life. 

So then they sailed till by fortune they came nigh a 
castle that hight Pluere, and thereby arrived for to 
repose them, weening to them to have had good 
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harbourage. 1 But anon as Sir Tristram was within 
the castle they were taken prisoners ; for the custom 
of the castle was such, who that rode by that castle 
and brought any lady, he must needs light with the 
lord, that hight Breunor. And if it were so that 
Breunor won the field, then should the knight stranger 
and his lady be put to death, what that ever they 
were ; and if it were so that the strange knight won 
the field of Sir Breunor, then should he die and his 
lady both. This custom was used many winters, for 
it was called the Castle Pluere, that is to say the 
Weeping Castle. 

Thus as Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud were in 
prison, it happed a knight and a lady came unto them 
where they were, to cheer them. 

" I have marvel,” said Tristram unto the knight and 
the lady, “ what is the cause the lord of this castle 
holdeth us in prison : it was never the custom of no 
place of worship that ever I came in, when a knight 
and a lady asked harbour, and they to receive them, 
and after to destroy them that be his guests.” 

“ Sir,” said the knight, “ this is the old custom of 
this castle, that when a knight cometh here he must 
needs fight with our lord, and he that is the weaker 
must lose his head. And when that is done, if his lady 
that he bringeth be fouler 2 than our lord's wife, she 
must lose her head : and if she be fairer proved than 
is our lady, then shall the lady of this castle lose her 
head.” 

“ So God me help,” said Sir Tristram, ” this is a foul 
custom and a shameful. But one advantage have I,” 
said Sir Tristram, “ I have a lady is fair enough, fairer 
saw I never in all my life days, and I doubt not for lack 
of beauty she shall not lose her head ; and rather than 
I should lose my head I will fight for it on a fair field. 
Wherefore, sir knight, I pray you tell your lord that I 
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will be ready as to-morn with my lady, and myself to 
do battle, if it be so I may have my horse and mine 
armour.” 

“ Sir,” said that knight, “ I undertake that your 
desire shall be sped right well.” And then he said: 
" Take your rest, and look that ye be up by times and 
make you ready and your lady, for ye shall want no 
thing that you behoveth.” 

And therewith he departed, and on the mom betimes 
that same knight came to Sir Tristram, and fetched 
him out and his lady, and brought him horse and 
armour that was his own, and bad him make him 
ready to the field, for all the estates and commons of 
that lordship were there ready to behold that battle 
and judgment. 

Then came Sir Breunor, the lord of that castle, with 
his lady in his hand, muffled, and asked Sir Tristram 
where was his lady : " For an thy lady be fairer than 
mine, with thy sword smite off my lady’s head ; and 
if my lady be fairer than thine, with my sword I must 
strike off her head. And if I may win thee, yet shall 
thy lady be mine, and thou shalt lose thy head.” 

“ Sir,” said Tristram, “ this is a foul custom and 
horrible ; and rather than my lady should lose her 
head, yet had I lever lose my head.” 

” Nay, nay,” said Sir Breunor, “ the ladies shall be 
first shewed together, and the one shall have her judg¬ 
ment.” 

“ Nay, I will not so,” said Sir Tristram, “ for here is 
none that will give righteous judgment. But I doubt 
not,” said Sir Tristram, “ my lady is fairer than thine, 
and that will I prove and make good with my hand. 
And whosomever be he that will say the contrary I will 
prove it on his head.” 

And therewith Sir Tristram shewed La Beale Isoud, 
and turned her thrice about with his naked sword in 
his hand. And when Sir Breunor saw that, he did the 
same wise turn his lady. But when Sir Breunor beheld 
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La Beale Isoud, him thought he saw never a fairer 
lady, and then he dread his lady’s head should be off. 
And so all the people that were there present gave 
judgment that La Beale Isoud was the fairer lady and 
the better made. 

“ How now,” said Sir Tristram, “ meseemeth it were 
pity that my lady should lose her head, but because 
thou and she of long time ha v e used this wicked custom, 
and by you both have many good knights and ladies 
been destroyed, for that cause it were no loss to destroy 
you both.” 

“ So God help me,” said Sir Breunor, " for to say 
the sooth thy lady is fairer than mine, and that me 
sore repenteth. And so I hear the people privily say, 
for of all women I saw none so fair ; and therefore, an 
thou wilt slay my lady, I doubt not but I shall slay 
thee and have thy lady.” 

“ Thou shalt win her,” said Sir Tristram, “ as dear 
as ever knight won lady. And by cause of thine own 
judgment, as thou wouldst have done to my lady if 
that she had been fouler, and because of the evil 
custom, give me thy lady,” said Sir Tristram. 

And therewithal Sir Tristram strode unto him and 
took his lady from him, and with an awk 1 stroke he 
smote off her head clene. 

“ Well, knight,” said Sir Breunor, “ now hast thou 
done me a despite. Now take thine horse : sythen 2 
I am ladyless I will win thy lady an I may.” 

Then they took their horses and came together as it 
had been the thunder ; and Sir Tristram smote Sir 
Breunor clean from his horse, and lightly he rose up ; 
and as Sir Tristram came again by him he thrust his 
horse throughout both the shoulders, that his horse 
hurled here and there and fell dead to the ground. 
And ever Sir Breunor ran after to have slain Sir 
Tristram, but Sir Tristram was light and nimble, and 
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voided 1 his horse lightly. And or ever Sir Tristram 
might dress his shield and his sword the other gave 
him three or four sad strokes. Then they rushed to¬ 
gether like two boars, tracing and traversing 2 mightily 
and wisely as two noble knights. For this Sir 
Breunor was a proved knight, and had been, or then, 
the death of many good knights, that it was pity that 
he had so long endured. Thus they fought, hurling 
here and there nigh two hours, and either were wounded 
sore. Then at the last Sir Breunor rushed upon Sir 
Tristram and took him in his arms, for he trusted 
much in his strength. Then was Sir Tristram called 
the strongest and the highest knight of the world ; for 
he was called bigger than Sir Launcelot, but Sir 
Launcelot was better breathed. So anon Sir Tristram 
thrust Sir Breunor down grovelling, and then he un¬ 
laced his helm and struck off his head. And then all 
they that longed to the castle came to him, and did 
him homage and fealty, praying him that he would 
abide there still a little while to fordo that foul custom. 
Sir Tristram granted thereto. 

Then Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud went to the 
sea and came into Cornwall, and there all the barons 
met them. 

Of the wedding of King Mark to La Beale Isoud , 
and how Sir Tristram at the request of King Mark 
smote Sir Lamorak's horse down. 

And anon they were richly wedded with great 
noblesse. But ever, as the French book saith. Sir 
Tristram and La Beale Isoud loved ever together. 
And ever Sir Andred, that was nigh cousin to Sir 
Tristram, lay in a watch to wait betwixt Sir Tristram 
and La Beale Isoud, for to take them and slander them. 
So upon a day Sir Tristram talked with La Beale Isoud 
in a window, and that espied Sir Andred, and told it to 
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the king. Then King Mark took a sword in his hand 
and came to Sir Tristram, and called him false traitor, 
and would have stricken him. But Sir Tristram was 
nigh him, and ran under his sword, and took it out of 
his hand. 

And then the king cried : “ Where are my knights 
and my men ? I charge you slay this traitor.” But 
at that time there was not one would move for his 
words. 

When Sir Tristram saw that there was not one 
would be against him, he shook the sword to the king, 
and made countenance as though he would have 
stricken him. And then King Mark fled, and Sir 
Tristram followed him, and smote upon him five or 
six strokes flatting on the neck, that he made him to 
fall upon the nose. And then Sir Tristram yede his 
way and armed him, and took his horse and his man, 
and so he rode into that forest. 

And there upon a day Sir Tristram met with two 
brethren that were knights with King Mark, and there 
he struck off the head of the one, and wounded the 
other to the death ; and he made him to bear his 
brother’s head in his helm unto the king, and thirty 
more there he wounded. And when that knight came 
before the king to say his message, he there died afore 
the king and the queen. 

Then King Mark called his council unto him, and 
asked advice of his barons what was best to do with 
Sir Tristram. 

“ Sir,” said the barons, in especial Sir Dinas the 
Seneschal, ” Sir, we will give you counsel for to send 
for Sir Tristram, for we will that ye wit many men will 
hold with Sir Tristram an he were hard bested.” 

“ And sir,” said Sir Dinas, “ ye shall understand 
that Sir Tristram is called peerless and makeless 1 of 
any Christian knight, and of his might and hardiness 


1 Matchless. 
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we knew none so good a knight, but if it be Sir Launce- 
lot du Lake. And if he depart from your court and 
go to King Arthur's court, wit ye well he will get him 
such friends there that he will not set by your malice. 
And therefore, sir, I counsel you to take him to your 
grace." 

“ I will well,” said the king, " that he be sent for, 
that we may be friends." 

Then the barons sent for Sir Tristram under a safe 
conduct. And so when Sir Tristram came to the king 
he was welcome, and no rehearsal 1 was made, and 
there was game and play. And then the king and the 
queen went a-hunting, and Sir Tristram. 

The king and the queen made their pavilions and 
their tents in that forest beside a river, and there was 
daily hunting and jousting, for there were ever thirty 
knights ready to joust unto all them that came in at 
that time. And there by fortune came Sir Lamorak 
de Galis and Sir Driant ; and there Sir Driant jousted 
right well, but at the last he had a fall. Then Sir 
Lamorak proffered to joust. And when he began he 
fared so with the thirty knights that there was not one 
of them but that he gave him a fall, and some of them 
were sore hurt. 

“ I marvel," said King Mark, “ what knight he is 
that doth such deeds of arms." 

“ Sir," said Sir Tristram, “ I know him well for a 
noble knight as few now be living, and his name is Sir 
Lamorak de Galis." 

“ It were great shame," said the king, “ that he 
should go thus away, unless that some of you meet 
with him better." 

“ Sir," said Sir Tristram, " me seemeth it were no 
worship for a noble man to have ado with him : and 
for by cause at this time he hath done over much for 
any mean 2 knight living, therefore, as me seemeth, it 
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were great shame and villainy to tempt him any more 
at this time, insomuch as he and his horse are weary 
both; for the deeds of arms that he hath done this day, 
an they be well considered, it were enough for Sir 
Launcelot du Lake.” 

“ As for that,” said King Mark, “ I require you, as 
ye love me and my lady the queen, La Beale Isoud, 
take your arms and joust with Sir Lamorak de Galis.” 

“ Sir,” said Sir Tristram, " ye bid me do a thing 
that is against knighthood, and well I can deem that 
I shall give him a fall, for it is no mastery, for my horse 
and I be fresh both, and so is not his horse and he ; 
and wit ye well that he will take it for great unkind¬ 
ness, for ever one good knight is loth to take another 
at disadvantage ; but by cause I will not displease 
you, as ye require me so will I do, and obey your 
commandment. ’ ’ 

And so Sir Tristram armed him anon and took his 
horse, and put him forth, and there Sir Lamorak met 
him mightily, and what with the might of his own spear, 
and of Sir Tristram’s spear, Sir Lamorak's horse fell 
to the earth, and he sitting in the saddle. Then anon 
as lightly as he might he avoided the saddle and his 
horse, and put his shield afore him and drew his 
sword. And then he bad Sir Tristram : “ Alight, 
thou knight, an thou durst.” 

“ Nay,” said Sir Tristram, “ I will no more have 
ado with thee, for I have done to thee over much unto 
my dishonour and to thy worship.” 

“ As for that,” said Sir Lamorak, “ I can thee no 
thank ; syn thou hast for-jousted 1 me on horseback 
I require thee and I beseech thee, an thou be Sir 
Tristram, fight with me on foot.” 

“ I will not so,” said Sir Tristram ; “ and wit ye well 
my name is Sir Tristram de Liones, and well I know ye 
be Sir Lamorak de Galis, and this that I have done to 


1 Worsted me in jousting. 
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you was against my will, but I was required thereto ; 
but to say that I will do at your request as at this 
time, I will have no more ado with you, for me shameth 
of that I have done.” 

” As for the shame,” said Sir Lamorak, “ on thy 
part or on mine, bear thou it an thou wilt, for though a 
mare's son hath failed me, now a queen's son shall not 
fail thee ; and therefore, an thou be such a knight as 
men call thee, I require thee, alight, and fight with 

ft 

me. 

“ Sir Lamorak,” said Sir Tristram, “ I understand 
your heart is great, and cause why ye have, to say thee 
sooth ; for it would grieve me an any knight should 
keep him fresh and then to strike down a weary 
knight, for that knight nor horse was never formed 
that alway might stand or endure. And therefore,” 
said Sir Tristram, “ I will not have ado with you, for 
me forthinketh 1 of that I have done.” 

" As for that,” said Sir Lamorak, “ I shall quit 2 you 
an ever I see my time.” 

How Sir Tristram was driven into a chapel , and 
of Queen Isoud which was put in a lazar-cote ; and 
how Tristram was hurt and went into Brittany. 

So Sir Lamorak departed from him with Sir Driant, 
and by the way they met with a knight that was sent 
from Morgan le Fay unto King Arthur ; and this 
knight had a fair horn harnessed with gold, and the 
horn had such a virtue that there might no lady nor 
gentlewoman drink of that horn but if she were true 
to her husband, and if she were false she should spill 
all the drink, and if she were true to her lord she might 
drink peaceable. And by cause of the Queen Guenever, 
and in the despite of Sir Launcelot, this horn was sent 
unto King Arthur ; and by force Sir Lamorak made 
that knight to tell all the cause why he bare that horn. 
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“ Now shalt thou bear this horn/' said Lamorak, 
“ unto King Mark, or else choose thou to die for it ; 
for I tell thee plainly, in despite and reproof of Sir 
Tristram thou shalt bear that horn unto King Mark, 
his uncle, and say thou to him that I sent it him for to 
assay his lady, and if she be true to him he shall prove 
her.” 

So the knight went his way unto King Mark, and 
brought him that rich horn, and said that Sir Lamorak 
sent it him, and thereto he told him the virtue of that 
horn. Then the king made Queen Isoud to drink 
thereof, and an hundred ladies, and there were but 
four ladies of all those that drank clene. 

“ Alas/' said King Mark, “ this is a great despite,” 
and sware a great oath that she should be burnt and 
the other ladies. 

Then the barons gathered them together, and said 
plainly they would not have those ladies burnt for an 
horn made by sorcery, that came from as false a 
sorceress and witch as then was living. For that horn 
did never good, but caused strife and debate, and 
always in her days she had been an enemy to all 
true lovers. So there were many knights made their 
avow an ever they met with Morgan le Fay that they 
would shew her short 1 courtesy. Also Sir Tristram 
was passing wroth that Sir Lamorak sent that horn 
unto King Mark, for well he knew that it was done 
in the despite of him. And therefore he thought to 
requite Sir Lamorak. 

And ever Sir Andred watched Sir Tristram for to 
take him with La Beale Isoud. And Sir Andred gat 
unto him twelve knights, and he set upon them 
secretly and suddenly, and Sir Tristram was bound 
hand and foot, and so was he kept until day. And then 
by the assent of King Mark, and of Sir Andred, and of 
some of the barons, Sir Tristram was led unto a chapel 
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that stood upon the sea rocks, there for to take his 
judgment: and so he was led bounden with forty 
knights. And when Sir Tristram saw that there was 
none other boot 1 but needs that he must die, then 
said he : 

“ Fair lords, remember what I have done for the 
country of Cornwall, and in what jeopardy I have been 
in for the weal of you all ; for when I fought for the 
truage 2 of Cornwall with Sir Marhaus, the good knight, 
I was promised for to be better rewarded, when ye all 
refused to take the battle ; therefore, as ye be good 
gentle knights, see me not thus shamefully to die, for 
it is shame to all knighthood thus to see me die ; for 
I dare say,” said Sir Tristram, “ that I never met with 
no knight but I was as good as he, or better.” 

“ Fie upon thee,” said Sir Andred, “ false traitor that 
thou art, with thine avaunting ; for all thy boast thou 
shalt die this day.” 

” O Andred, Andred,” said Sir Tristram, “ thou 
shouldst be my kinsman, and now thou art to me full 
unfriendly, but an there were no more but thou and I, 
thou wouldst not put me to death.” 

” No,” said Sir Andred, and therewith he drew his 
sword, and would have slain him. 

When Sir Tristram saw him make such countenance 
he looked upon both his hands that were fast bounden 
unto two knights, and suddenly he pulled them both 
to him, and unwrast 3 his hands, and then he leapt 
unto his cousin, Sir Andred, and wrested his sword out 
of his hands ; then he smote Sir Andred that he fell to 
the earth, and so Sir Tristram fought till that he had 
killed ten knights. So then Sir Tristram gat the 
chapel and kept it mightily. Then the cry was great, 
and the people drew fast unto Sir Andred, more than 
an hundred. When Sir Tristram saw the people draw 
unto him, he sperd 4 fast the chapel door, and brake 
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the bars of a window, and so he leapt out and fell upon 
the crags in the sea. And so at that time Sir Andred 
nor none of his fellows might get to him at that time. 

So when they were departed, Gouvemail, and Sir 
Lambegus, and Sir Sentraille de Lushon, that were Sir 
Tristram’s men, sought their master. When they 
heard he was escaped then they were passing glad ; 
and on the rocks they found him, and with towels they 
pulled him up. And then Sir Tristram asked them 
where was La Beale Isoud, for he weened she had been 
had away of Andred’s people. “ Sir,” said Gouver- 
nail, " she is put in a lazar-cote.” 1 

“ Alas,” said Sir Tristram, “ this is a full ungoodly 
place for such a fair lady, and if I may she shall not 
be long there.” 

And so he took his men and went there as was La 
Beale Isoud, and fetched her away, and brought her 
into a forest to a fair manor, and Sir Tristram there 
abode with her. So the good knight bad his men go 
from him : “ For at this time I may not help you.” 
So they departed all save Gouvemail. 

And so upon a day Sir Tristram yede into the forest 
for to disport him, and then it happened that there he 
fell on sleep. And there came a man that Sir Tristram 
aforehand had slain his brother; and when this man 
had found him he shot him through the shoulder with 
an arrow, and Sir Tristram leapt up and killed that 
man. 

And in the meantime it was told King Mark how Sir 
Tristram and La Beale Isoud were in that same manor, 
and as soon as ever he might thither he came with 
many knights to slay Sir Tristram. And when he 
came there he found him gone ; and there he took La 
Beale Isoud home with him, and kept her strait 
that by no means never she might wit nor send unto 
Tristram, nor he unto her. 


1 Leper’s hut. 
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And then when Sir Tristram came toward the old 
manor he found the track of many horses, and thereby 
he wist his lady was gone. And then Sir Tristram 
took great sorrow, and endured with great pain long 
time, for the arrow that he was hurt withal was en¬ 
venomed. 

Then by the mean of La Beale Isoud she told a lady 
that was cousin unto Dame Bragwaine, and she came 
to Sir Tristram, and told him that he might not be 
whole by no means. “For thy lady La Beale Isoud 
may not help thee, therefore she biddeth you haste 
into Brittany to King Howel, and there ye shall find 
his daughter Isoud La Blanche Mains, and she shall 
help thee.” 

Then Sir Tristram and Gouvemail gat them ship¬ 
ping, and so sailed into Brittany. And when King 
Howel wist that it was Sir Tristram he was full glad 
of him. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ I am come into this country to 
have help of your daughter, for it is told me that there 
is none other may heal me but she.” And so within a 
while she healed him. And for by cause Sir Tristram 
had such cheer and riches, and all other pleasaunce 
that he had, almost he had forsaken La Beale Isoud. 
And so upon a time Sir Tristram agreed to wed Isoud 
La Blanche Mains. And at the last they were wedded, 
and solemnly held their marriage. 

And in the meantime there was a knight in Brittany, 
his name was Suppinabiles, and he came over the sea 
into England, and then he came into the court of King 
Arthur, and there he met with Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
and told him of the marriage of Sir Tristram. 

Then said Sir Launcelot: “ Fie upon him, untrue 
knight to his lady; that so noble a knight as Sir 
Tristram is should be found to his first lady false, La 
Beale Isoud, Queen of Cornwall. But say ye him 
this,” said Sir Launcelot, “ that of all knights in the 
world I loved him most, and had most joy of him, and 
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all was for his noble deeds ; and let him wit the love 
between him and me is done for ever, and that I give 
him warning from this day forth as his mortal enemy.*' 

Then departed Sir Suppinabiles unto Brittany again, 
and there he found Sir Tristram, and told him that he 
had been in King Arthur’s court. 

Then said Sir Tristram : “ Heard ye anything of 
me ? ” 

“ So God me help," said Sir Suppinabiles, " there I 
heard Sir Launcelot speak of you great shame, and that 
ye be a false knight to your lady, and he bad me do 
you to wit that he will be your mortal enemy in every 
place where he may meet you." 

“ That me repenteth," said Tristram, “ for of all 
knights I loved to be in his fellowship." So Sir 
Tristram made great moan and was ashamed that 
noble knights should defame him for the sake of his 
lady. 

And in this meanwhile La Beale Isoud made a letter 
unto Queen Guenever, complaining her of the untruth 
of Sir Tristram, and how he had wedded the king’s 
daughter of Brittany. Queen Guenever sent her an¬ 
other letter, and bad her be of good cheer, for she 
should have joy after sorrow, for Sir Tristram was so 
noble a knight called, that by crafts of sorcery, ladies 
would make such noble men to wed them. But in the 
end, Queen Guenever said, it shall be thus, that he shall 
hate her, and “ love you better than ever he did to- 
fore" 


How King Mark found Sir Tristram naked, and 
made him to be borne home to Tintagil ; and how 
he was there known by a bracket , and how he was 
banished out of Cornwall the term of ten years. 

So King Mark commanded his knights and his 
hunters that they should be ready on the mom for to 
hunt, and so upon the mom he went unto that forest. 
And when the king came to that well he found there 
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lying by that well a fair naked man, 1 and a sword by 
him. Then King Mark blew and straked, 2 and there¬ 
with his knights came to him ; and then the king com¬ 
manded his knights to “ Take that naked man with 
fairness, and bring him to my castle.” So they did 
softly and fair, and cast mantles upon Sir Tristram, 
and so led him unto Tintagil; and there they bathed 
him, and washed him, and gave him hot suppings till 
they had brought him well to his remembrance; but all 
this while there was no creature that knew Sir Tristram, 
nor what man he was. 

So it fell upon a day that the Queen, La Beale Isoud, 
heard of such a man, that ran naked in the forest, and 
how the king had brought him home to the court. 
Then La Beale Isoud called unto her Dame Bragwaine 
and said : " Come on with me, for we will go see this 
man that my lord brought from the forest the last day.” 

So they passed forth, and spered 3 where was the 
sick man. And then a squire told the queen that he 
was in the garden taking his rest, and reposing him 
against the sun. So when the queen looked upon Sir 
Tristram she was not remembered of him. But ever 
she said unto Dame Bragwaine : “ Meseemeth I should 
have seen him heretofore in many places.” But as 
soon as Sir Tristram saw her he knew her well enough. 
And then he turned away his visage and wept. 

Then the queen had always a little brachet with her 
that Sir Tristram gave her the first time that ever she 
came into Cornwall, and never would that brachet 
depart from her but if Sir Tristram was nigh there as 
was La Beale Isoud; and this brachet was sent from 
the king's daughter of France unto Sir Tristram for 
great love. And anon as this little brachet felt a 
savour of Sir Tristram, she leapt upon him and licked 
his learys 4 and his ears, and then she whined and 

1 Sir Tristram, having gone out of his mind with grief, was 
running wild in the forest. 

8 Gave a quick blow. 


8 Inquired. 


4 Cheeks. 
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quested, 1 and she smelled at his feet and at his hands, 
and on all parts of his body that she might come to. 

“ Ah, my lady,” said Dame Bragwaine unto La 
Beale Isoud, “ alas, alas,” said she, “ I see it is mine 
own lord, Sir Tristram.” 

And thereupon Isoud fell down in a swoon, and so 
lay a great while. 

And when she might speak she said : “ My lord Sir 
Tristram, blessed be God ye have your life; and now I 
am sure ye shall be discovered by this little brachet, 
for she will never leave you. And also I am sure as 
soon as my lord King Mark do know you he will 
banish you out of the country of Cornwall, or else he 
will destroy you ; for God's sake, mine own lord, grant 
King Mark his will, and then draw you unto the court 
of King Arthur, for there are ye beloved, and ever 
when I may I shall send unto you ; and when ye list 
ye may come to me, and at all times early and late I 
will be at your commandment, to live as poor a life as 
ever did queen or lady.” 

“ O madam,” said Sir Tristram, “ go from me, for 
mickle 2 anger and danger have I escaped for your 
love.” 

Then the queen departed, but the brachet would not 
from him ; and therewithal came King Mark, and the 
brachet set upon him, and bayed at them all. 

Therewithal Sir Andred spake and said : “ Sir, this 
is Sir Tristram, I see by the brachet.” 

” Nay,” said the king, “ I cannot suppose that.” 
Then the king asked him upon his faith what he was, 
and what was his name. 

“ So God me help,” said he, “ my name is Sir 
Tristram de Liones ; now do by me what ye list.” 

" Ah,” said King Mark, “ me repenteth of your 
recovery.” And then he let call his barons to judge 
Sir Tristram to the death. 


1 Searched. 


1 Much. 
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Then many of his barons would not assent thereto, 
and in especial Sir Dinas the Seneschal, and Sir 
Fergus. And so by the advice of them all Sir Tristram 
was banished out of the country for ten year, and 
thereupon he took his oath upon a book before the 
king and his barons. And so he was made to depart 
out of the country of Cornwall; and there were many 
barons brought him unto his ship, of the which some 
were his friends and some his foes. 

And in the meanwhile there came a knight of King 
Arthur’s, his name was Dinadan, and his coming was 
for to seek after Sir Tristram ; then they shewed him 
where he was armed at all points going to the ship. 

“ Now, fair knight,” said Sir Dinadan, “ or ye pass 
this court that ye will joust with me I require you.” 

“ With a good will/’ said Sir Tristram, “ an these 
lords will give me leave.” 

Then the barons granted thereto, and so they ran 
together, and there Sir Tristram gave Sir Dinadan a 
fall. And then he prayed Sir Tristram to give him 
leave to go in his fellowship. 

' “ Ye shall be right welcome,” said then Sir Tristram. 

And so they took their horses and rode to their ships 
together. And when Sir Tristram was in the sea he said: 

“ Greet well King Mark and all mine enemies, and 
say them I will come again when I may ; and well am 
I rewarded for the fighting with Sir Marhaus, and de¬ 
livered all this country from servage ; and well am I 
rewarded for the fetching and costs of Queen Isoud out 
of Ireland, and the danger that I was in first and last, 
and by the way coming home what danger I had to 
bring again Queen Isoud from the Castle Pluere ; and 
well am I rewarded when I fought with Sir Bleoberis 
for Sir Sagwarides’ wife ; and well am I rewarded 
when I fought with Sir Blamore de Ganis for King 
Anguish, father unto La Beale Isoud ; and well am I 
rewarded when I smote down the good knight, Sir 
Lamorak de Galis, at King Mark’s request; and well 
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am I rewarded when I fought with the King with the 
hundred knights, and the King of Northgalis, and both 
these would have put his land in servage, and by me 
they were put to a rebuke ; and well am I rewarded 
for the slaying of Tawleas, the mighty giant. And many 
other deeds have I done for him, and now have I my 
warison. 1 And tell King Mark that many noble 
knights of the Table Round nave spared the barons of 
this country for my sake. Also am I not well rewarded 
when I fought with the good knight Sir Palomides and 
rescued Queen Isoud from him ; and at that time King 
Mark said afore all his barons, I should have been better 
rewarded.” 

And forthwithal he took the sea. 

How Sir Tristram behaved him at the Tournament 
of the Castle of Maidens , and there he had the prize. 

Now turn we unto Sir Tristram de Liones, that 
commanded Gouvemail, his servant, to ordain him a 
black shield with none other remembrance 2 therein. 

And so Sir Persidcs and Sir Tristram departed from 
their host Sir Pellounes, and they rode early toward 
the tournament, and then they drew them to King 
Carados’ side, of Scotland ; and anon knights began 
the field what of King Northgalis’ part, and what of 
King Carados’ part, and there began great party. 
Then there was hurling and rushing. Right so came 
in Sir Persides and Sir Tristram, and so they did fare 
that they put the king of Northgalis aback. Then 
came in Sir Bleoberis de Ganis and Sir Gaheris with 
them of Northgalis, and then was Sir Persides smitten 
down and almost slain, for more than forty horsemen 
went over him. For Sir Bleoberis did great deeds of 
arms, and Sir Gaheris failed him not. When Sir 
Tristram beheld them, and saw them do such deeds of 
arms, he marvelled what they were. Also Sir Tris- 

1 Reward. 2 Representation. 
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tram thought shame that Sir Persides was so done to ; 
and then he gat a great spear in his hand, and then 
he rode to Sir Gaheris and smote him down from his 
horse. And then was Sir Bleoberis wroth, and gat a 
spear and rode against Sir Tristram in great ire ; and 
there Sir Tristram met with him, and smote Sir Bleo¬ 
beris from his horse. So then the king with the 
hundred knights was wroth, and he horsed Sir Bleo¬ 
beris and Sir Gaheris again, and there began a great 
medley ; and ever Sir Tristram held them passing 
short, and ever Sir Bleoberis was passing busy upon 
Sir Tristram. And there came Sir Dinadan against 
Sir Tristram, and Sir Tristram gave him such a buffet 
that he swooned in his saddle. 

Then anon Sir Dinadan came to Sir Tristram and 
said : “ Sir, I know thee better than thou weenest ; 
but here I promise thee my troth I will never come 
against thee more, for I promise thee that sword of 
thine shall never come on mine helm.” 

With that came Sir Bleoberis, and Sir Tristram gave 
him such a buffet that down he laid his head ; and 
then he caught him so sore by the helm that he pulled 
him under his horse’s feet. And then King Arthur 
blew to lodging. 1 

Then Sir Tristram departed to his pavilion, and Sir 
Dinadan rode with him ; and Sir Persides and King 
Arthur then, and the kings upon both parties, mar¬ 
velled what knight that was with the black shield. 
Many said their advice, 2 and some knew him for Sir 
Tristram, and held their peace and would nought say. 
So that first day King Arthur, and all the kings and 
lords that were judges, gave Sir Tristram the prize ; 
howbeit they knew him not, but named him the 
knight with the black shield. 

Then upon the morn Sir Palomides returned from 
the king of Northgalis, and rode to King Arthur’s side, 


1 Resting. 


* Opinion. 
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where was King Carados, and the king of Ireland, and 
Sir Launcelot’s kin and Sir Gawaine’s kin. So Sir 
Palomides sent the damosel unto Sir Tristram that he 
sent to seek him when he was out of his mind in the 
forest, and this damosel asked Sir Tristram what he 
was and what was his name. 

“ As for that,” said Sir Tristram, “ tell Sir Palo¬ 
mides ye shall not wit as at this time unto the time I 
have broken two spears upon him. But let him wit 
thus much,” said Sir Tristram, “ that I am the same 
knight that he smote down in over evening at the 
tournament; and tell him plainly on what party 1 that 
Sir Palomides be I will be of the contrary party.” 

“ Sir,” said the damosel, “ ye shall understand that 
Sir Palomides will be on King Arthur’s side, where the 
most noble knights of the world be.” 

“ In the name of God,” said Sir Tristram, “ then 
will I be with the king of Northgalis, because Sir Palo¬ 
mides will be on King Arthur’s side, and else I would 
not but for his sake.” 

So when King Arthur was come they blew unto the 
field ; and then there began a great party, and so 
King Carados jousted with the king of the hundred 
knights, and there King Carados had a fall: then was 
there hurling and rushing, and right so came in 
knights of King Arthur’s, and they bare aback the 
king of Northgalis’ knights. 

Then Sir Tristram came in, and began so roughly 
and so bigly that there was none might withstand him, 
and thus Sir Tristram dured 2 long. And at the last 
Sir Tristram fell among the fellowship of King Ban, 
and there fell upon him Sir Bors de Ganis, and Sir Ector 
de Maris, and Sir Blamore de Ganis, and many other 
knights. And then Sir Tristram smote on the right 
hand and on the left hand, that all lords and ladies 
spake of his noble deeds. But at the last Sir Tristram 


1 Side. 


* Endured. 
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should have had the worse had not the king with the 
hundred knights been. And then he came with his 
fellowship and rescued Sir Tristram, and brought him 
away from those knights that bare the shields of 
Cornwall. 

And then Sir Tristram saw another fellowship by 
themself, and there were a forty knights together, and 
Sir Kay, the Seneschal, was their governor. Then Sir 
Tristram rode in amongst them, and there he smote 
down Sir Kay from his horse ; and there he fared 
among those knights like a greyhound among conies. 

Then Sir Launcelot found a knight that was sore 
wounded upon the head. 

“ Sir/' said Sir Launcelot, “ who wounded you so 
sore ? ” 

“ Sir,” he said, “ a knight that beareth a black 
shield, and I may curse the time that ever I met with 
him, for he is a devil and no man.” 

So Sir Launcelot departed from him and thought 
to meet with Sir Tristram, and so he rode with his 
sword drawn in his hand to seek Sir Tristram ; and 
then he espied him how he hurled here and there, and 
at every stroke Sir Tristram well-nigh smote down a 
knight. 

“ O mercy Jesu ! ” said the king, “ sith the time 
I bare arms saw I never no knight do so marvellous 
deeds of arms.” 

“ And if I should set upon this knight,” said Sir 
Launcelot to himself, " I did shame to myself; ” and 
therewithal Sir Launcelot put up his sword. 

And then the king with the hundred knights and 
an hundred more of North Wales set upon the twenty 
of Sir Launcelot’s kin ; and they twenty knights held 
them ever together as wild swine, and none would fail 
other. And so when Sir Tristram beheld the noblesse 
of these twenty knights he marvelled of their good 
deeds, for he saw by their fare and by their rule that 
they had liefer die than avoid the field. 
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“ Now Jesu,” said Sir Tristram, “ well may he be 
valiant and full of prowess that hath such a sort of 
noble knights unto his kin, and full like is he to be a 
noble man that is their leader and governor.” He 
meant it by Sir Launcelot du Lake. 

So when Sir Tristram had beholden them long he 
thought shame to see two hundred knights battering 
upon twenty knights. Then Sir Tristram rode unto 
the king with the hundred knights and said : “ Sir, 
leave your fighting with those twenty knights, for ye 
win no worship of them, ye be so many and they so 
few ; and wit ye well they will not out of the field I 
see by their cheer and countenance ; and worship get 
ye none an ye slay them. Therefore leave your fight¬ 
ing with them, for I to increase my worship I will ride 
to the twenty knights and help them with all my 
might and power/' 

“ Nay,” said the king with the hundred knights, 
“ ye shall not do so ; now I see your courage and 
courtesy I will withdraw my knights for your pleasure, 
for evermore a good knight will favour another, and 
like will draw to like.” 

Then Sir Tristram, Sir Dinadan, and Gouvemail, 
his man, rode their way into the forest, that no man 
perceived where they went. So then King Arthur 
blew unto lodging, and gave the king of Northgalis 
the prize by cause Sir Tristram was upon his side. 
Then Sir Launcelot rode here and there, so wood as 
lion that fauted 1 his fill, by cause he had lost Sir Tris¬ 
tram, and so he returned unto King Arthur. And 
then in all the field was a noise that with the wind it 
might be heard two mile thence, how the lords and 
ladies cried : “ The knight with the black shield hath 
won the field.” 

“ Alas,” said King Arthur, ” where is that knight 
become ? It is shame to all those in the field so to 
let him escape away from you ; but with gentleness 
1 Wanted. 
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and courtesy ye might have brought him unto me to 
the Castle of Maidens/' 

Then the noble King Arthur went unto his knights 
and comforted them in the best wise that he could, 
and said : “ My fair fellows, be not dismayed, howbeit 
ye have lost the field this day.” And many were hurt 
and sore wounded, and many were whole. “ My 
fellows,” said King Arthur, “ look that ye be of good 
cheer, for to-morn I will be in the field with you and 
revenge you of your enemies.” So that night King 
Arthur and his knights reposed themself. 

The damosel that came from La Beale Isoud unto 
Sir Tristram, all the while the tournament was adoing 
she was with Queen Guenever, and ever the queen 
asked her for what cause she came into that country. 

“ Madam,” she answered, “ I come for none other 
cause but from my lady La Beale Isoud to wit of your 
welfare.” For in no wise she would not tell the queen 
that she came for Sir Tristram’s sake. 

So this lady, Dame Bragwaine, took her leave of 
Queen Guenever, and she rode after Sir Tristram. 
And as she rode through the forest she heard a great 
cry ; then she commanded her squire to go into the 
forest to wit what was that noise. And so he came to 
a well, and there he found a knight bounden till a tree 
crying as he had been wood, and his horse and his 
harness standing by him. And when he espied that 
squire, therewith he abraide and brake himself loose, 
and took his sword in his hand, and ran to have slain 
the squire. Then he took his horse and fled all that 
ever he might unto Dame Bragwaine, and told her of 
his adventure. 

Then she rode unto Sir Tristram’s pavilion, and told 
Sir Tristram what adventure she had found in the 
forest. 

“ Alas,” said Sir Tristram, " upon my head there 
is some good knight at mischief.” 1 

1 In trouble. 
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Then Sir Tristram took his horse and his sword and 
rode thither, and there he heard how the knight com¬ 
plained unto himself and said : “I, woful knight Sir 
Palomides, what misadventure befalleth me, that thus 
am defoiled with falsehood and treason, through Sir 
Bors and Sir Ector. Alas,” he said, " why live I so 
long ! ” And then he gat his sword in his hands, and 
made many strange signs and tokens ; and so through 
his raging he threw his sword into that fountain. 
Then Sir Palomides wailed and wrang his hands. And 
at the last for pure sorrow he ran into that fountain, 
over his belly, and sought after his sword. 

Then Sir Tristram saw that, and ran upon Sir 
Palomides, and held him in his arms fast. 

“What art thou,” said Palomides, “that holdeth 
me so ? ” 

“ I am a man of this forest that would thee none 
harm.” 

“ Alas,” said Sir Palomides, “ I may never win 
worship where Sir Tristram is ; for ever where he is an 
I be there, then get I no worship ; and if he be away 
for the most part I have the gree, unless that Sir 
Launcelot be there or Sir Lamorak.” Then Sir Palo¬ 
mides said : “ Once in Ireland Sir Tristram put me to 
the worse, and another time in Cornwall, and in other 
places in this land.” 

“ What would ye do,” said Sir Tristram, “ an ye 
had Sir Tristram ? ” 

“ I would fight with him,” said Sir Palomides, “ and 
ease my heart upon him ; and yet, to say thee sooth, 
Sir Tristram is the gentlest knight in this world 
living.” 

“ What will ye do,” said Sir Tristram, “ will ye go 
with me to your lodging ? ” 

“ Nay,” said he, “ I will go to the king with the 
hundred knights, for he rescued me from Sir Bors 
de Ganis and Sir Ector, and else had I been slain 
traitourly.” 
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Sir Tristram said him such kind words that Sir Palo- 
mides went with him to his lodging. 

Then Gouvemail went tofore, and charged Dame 
Bragwaine to go out of the way to her lodging, " and 
bid ye Sir Persides that he make him no quarrels.” 
And so they rode together till they came to Sir Tris¬ 
tram's pavilion, and there Sir Palomides had all the 
cheer that might be had all that night. But in no 
wise Sir Palomides might not know what was Sir 
Tristram ; and so after supper they yede to rest, and 
Sir Tristram for great travail slept till it was day. 
And Sir Palomides might not sleep for anguish ; and 
in the dawning of the day he took his horse privily, 
and rode his way unto Sir Gaheris and unto Sir Sagra- 
more le Desirous, where they were in their pavilions ; 
for they three were fellows at the beginning of the 
tournament. And then upon the morn the king 
blew unto the tournament upon the third day. 

So the king of Northgalis and the king with the 
hundred knights, they two encountered with King 
Carados and with the king of Ireland ; and there the 
king with the hundred knights smote down King 
Carados, and the king of Northgalis smote down the 
king of Ireland. With that came in Sir Palomides, and 
when he came he made great work, for by his indented 
shield he was well known. So came in King Arthur, 
and did great deeds of arms together, and put the 
king of Northgalis and the king with the hundred 
knights to the worse. With this came in Sir Tristram 
with his black shield, and anon he jousted with Sir 
Palomides, and there by fine force Sir Tristram smote 
Sir Palomides over his horse’s croup. 

Then King Arthur cried : “ Knight with the black 
shield, make thee ready to me.” And in the same wise 
Sir Tristram smote King Arthur. 

And then by force of King Arthur's knights the 
king and Sir Palomides were horsed again. Then 
King Arthur with a great eager heart he gat a spear 
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in his hand, and there upon the one side he smote Sir 
Tristram over his horse. 

Then foot-hot Sir Palomides came upon Sir Tris¬ 
tram as he was upon foot, to have overridden him. 
Then Sir Tristram was ware of him, and there he 
stooped aside, and with great ire he gat him by the 
arm, and pulled him down from his horse. Then Sir 
Palomides lightly arose, and then they dashed to¬ 
gether mightily with their swords ; and many kings, 
queens, and lords, stood and beheld them. And at the 
last Sir Tristram smote Sir Palomides upon the helm 
three mighty strokes, and at every stroke that he 
gave him he said : “ Have this for Sir Tristram's 

sake." With that Sir Palomides fell to the earth 
grovelling. 

Then came the king with the hundred knights, and 
brought Sir Tristram an horse, and so was he horsed 
again. By then was Sir Palomides horsed, and with 
great ire he jousted upon Sir Tristram with his spear 
as it was in the rest, and gave him a great dash with 
his sword. Then Sir Tristram avoided his spear, and 
gat him by the neck with his both hands, and pulled 
him clean out of his saddle, and so he bare him afore 
him the length of ten spears, and then in the presence 
of them all he let him fall at his adventure. 

Then Sir Tristram was ware of King Arthur with a 
naked sword in his hand, and with his spear Sir Tris¬ 
tram ran upon King Arthur ; and then King Arthur 
boldly abode him, and with his sword he smote a-two 
his spear, and therewithal Sir Tristram stonied ; x and 
so King Arthur gave him three or four strokes or he 
might get out his sword, and at the last Sir Tristram 
drew his sword and assailed the other passing hard. 
With that the great press 2 departed. 

Then Sir Tristram rode here and there and did his 
great pain, that eleven of the good knights of the 


1 Became stunned. 


1 Throng. 
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blood of King Ban, that was of Sir Launcelot's kin, 
that day Sir Tristram smote down, that all the estates 
marvelled of his great deeds and all cried upon the 
knight with the black shield. 

Then this cry was so large that Sir Launcelot heard 
it. And then he gat a great spear in his hand and 
came towards the cry. 

Then Sir Launcelot cried: “ The knight with the 
black shield, make thee ready to joust with me." 

When Sir Tristram heard him say so he gat his 
spear in his hand, and either abashed 1 down their 
heads, and came together as thunder ; and Sir Tris¬ 
tram’s spear brake in pieces, and Sir Launcelot by 
malfortune struck Sir Tristram on the side a deep 
wound nigh to the death ; but yet Sir Tristram 
avoided not his saddle, and so the spear brake. 
Therewithal Sir Tristram that was wounded gat out 
his sword, and he rushed to Sir Launcelot, and gave 
him three great strokes upon the helm that the fire 
sprang thereout, and Sir Launcelot abashed his head 
lowly toward his saddle-bow. And therewithal Sir 
Tristram departed from the field, for he felt him so 
wounded that he weened he should have died ; and 
Sir Dinadan espied him and followed him into the 
forest. Then Sir Launcelot abode and did many 
marvellous deeds. 

So when Sir Tristram was departed by the forest’s 
side he alit, and unlaced his harness and freshed his 
wound ; then weened Sir Dinadan that he should 
have died. 

“ Nay, nay," said Sir Tristram, " Dinadan, never 
dread thee, for I am heart whole, and of this wound 
I shall soon be whole, by the mercy of God." 

By that Sir Dinadan was ware where came Palo- 
mides riding straight upon them. And then Sir 
Tristram was ware that Sir Palomides came to have 
destroyed him. 


( 3 , 358 ) 
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And so Sir Dinadan gave him warning, and said: 
“ Sir Tristram, my lord, ye are so sore wounded that 
ye may not have ado with him, therefore I will ride 
against him and do to him what I may, and if I be 
slain ye may pray for my soul; and in the meanwhile 
ye may withdraw you and go into the castle, or in the 
forest, that he shall not meet with you.” 

Sir Tristram smiled and said : ”1 thank you, Sir 
Dinadan, of your good will, but ye shall wit that I am 
able to handle him.” And then anon hastily he 
armed him, and took his horse, and a great spear in 
his hand, and said to Sir Dinadan, " Adieu,” and 
rode toward Sir Palomides a soft pace. 

Then when Sir Palomides saw that, he made 
countenance to 1 amend his horse, but he did it for this 
cause, for he abode Sir Gaheris that came after him. 
And when he was come he rode toward Sir Tristram. 

Then Sir Tristram sent unto Sir Palomides, and 
required him to joust with him ; and if he smote down 
Sir Palomides he would do no more to him ; and if 
it so happened that Sir Palomides smote down Sir 
Tristram, he bad him do his utterance. So they were 
accorded. Then they met together, and Sir Tristram 
smote down Sir Palomides that he had a grievous fall, 
so that he lay still as he had been dead. And then Sir 
Tristram ran upon Sir Gaheris, and he would not have 
jousted ; but whether he would or not Sir Tristram 
smote him over his horse’s croup, that he lay still as 
though he had been dead. 

And then Sir Tristram rode his way and left Sir 
Persides’ squire within the pavilions, and Sir Tristram 
and Sir Dinadan rode to an old knight’s place to lodge 
them. And that old knight had five sons at the 
tournament, for whom he prayed God heartily for 
their coming home. And so, as the French book saith, 
they came home all five well beaten. 


1 Pretended to. 
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And when Sir Tristram departed into the forest Sir 
Launcelot held alway the stoure 1 like hard, as a man 
araged 2 that took no heed to himself, and wit ye well 
there was many a noble knight against him. And 
when King Arthur saw Sir Launcelot do so marvellous 
deeds of arms he then armed him, and took his horse 
and his armour, and rode into the field to help Sir 
Launcelot ; and so many knights came in with King 
Arthur. And to make short tale in conclusion, the 
king of Northgalis and the king of the hundred 
knights were put to the worse ; and by cause Sir 
Launcelot abode and was the last in the field the prize 
was given him. But Sir Launcelot would neither for 
king, queen, nor knight, have the prize, but where the 
cry was cried through the field : “Sir Launcelot, Sir 
Launcelot hath won the field this day,” Sir Launcelot 
let make another cry contrary : “ Sir Tristram hath 
won the field, for he began first, and last he hath en¬ 
dured, and so hath he done the first day, the second, 
and the third day.” 

Then all the estates and degrees high and low said of 
Sir Launcelot great worship, for the honour that he did 
unto Sir Tristram ; and for that honour doing to Sir 
Tristram he was at that time more praised and re¬ 
nowned than an he had overthrown five hundred 
knights ; and all the people wholly for this gentleness, 
first the estates both high and low, and after the com¬ 
monality cried at once : “Sir Launcelot hath won the 
field whosoever say nay.” Then was Sir Launcelot 
wroth and ashamed, and so therewithal he rode to 
King Arthur. 

“ Alas,” said the king, “ we are all dismayed that 
Sir Tristram is thus departed from us. By God,” 
said King Arthur, “he is one of the noblest knights 
that ever I saw hold spear or sword in hand, and the 
most courteoust knight in his fighting; for full hard 


1 Battle. 


1 Enraged. 
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I saw him,” said King Arthur, “ when he smote Sir 
Palomides upon the helm thrice, and he abashed his 
helm with his strokes, and also he said : * Here is a 
stroke for Sir Tristram/ and thus thrice he said.” 

Then King Arthur, Sir Launcelot, and Sir Dodinas 
le Savage took their horses to seek Sir Tristram, and 
by the means of Sir Persides he had told King Arthur 
where Sir Tristram was in his pavilion. But when 
they came there, Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan were 
gone. Then King Arthur and Sir Launcelot were 
heavy, and returned again to the Castle of Maidens 
making great dole for the hurt of Sir Tristram, and his 
sudden departing. 

“ So God me help,” said King Arthur, “ I am more 
heavy that I cannot meet with him than for all the 
hurts that all my knights have had at the tourna¬ 
ment.” 

Right so came Sir Gaheris and told King Arthur 
how Sir Tristram had smitten down Sir Palomides, 
and it was at Sir Palomides’ own request. 

“ Alas,” said King Arthur, “ that was great dis¬ 
honour to Sir Palomides, in as much as Sir Tristram 
was sore wounded, and now may we all, kings and 
knights, and men of worship, say that Sir Tristram 
may be called a noble knight, and one of the best 
knights that ever I saw the days of my life. For I will 
that ye all, kings and knights, know,” said King 
Arthur, “ that I never saw knight do so marvellously 
as he hath done these three days ; for he was the first 
that began and that longest held on, save this last 
day. And though he was hurt, it was a manly 
adventure of two noble knights, and when two noble 
men encounter needs must the one have the worse, 
like as God will suffer at that time.” 

" As for me,” said Sir Launcelot, “ for all the lands 
that ever my father left me I would not have hurt 
Sir Tristram an I had known him at that time ; that 
I hurt him was for I saw not his shield. For an I had 
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seen his black shield, I would not have meddled with 
him for many causes ; for late he did as much for me 
as ever did knight, and that is well known that he had 
ado with thirty knights, and no help save Sir Dinadan. 
And one thing shall I promise/* said Sir Launcelot, 
“ Sir Palomides shall repent it as in his unkindly 
dealing for to follow that noble knight that I by mis¬ 
hap hurted thus.” Sir Launcelot said all the worship 
that might be said by Sir Tristram. 

How Sir Tristram saved Sir Palomides* life, and 
he and Sir Launcelot fought together unknown, and 
how Sir Launcelot brought him to the Court . 

So Sir Tristram rode by a forest, and then was he 
ware of a fair tower by a marsh on that one side, and 
on that other side a fair meadow. And there he saw 
ten knights fighting together. And ever the nearer 
he came he saw how there was but one knight did 
battle against nine knights, and that one did so mar¬ 
vellously that Sir Tristram had great wonder that 
ever one knight might do so great deeds of arms. And 
then within a little while he had slain half their horses 
and unhorsed them, and their horses ran in the fields 
and forest. Then Sir Tristram had so great pity of 
that one knight that endured so great pain, and ever 
he thought it should be Sir Palomides, by his shield. 
And so he rode unto the knights and cried unto them, 
and bad them cease of their battle, for they did 
themselves great shame so many knights to fight with 
one. 

Then answered the master of those knights, his 
name was called Breuse Saunce Pit6, that was at that 
time the most mischievousest knight living, and said 
thus : “Sir knight, what have ye ado with us to 
meddle ? and therefore, an ye be wise, depart on your 
way as ye came, for this knight shall not escape us.” 

“ That were pity,” said Sir Tristram, " that so good 
a knight as he is should be slain so cowardly ; and 
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therefore I warn you I will succour him with all my 
puissance/’ 1 

So Sir Tristram alit off his horse by cause they were 
on foot, that they should not slay his horse, and then 
dressed his shield, with his sword in his hand, and he 
smote on the right hand and on the left hand passing 
sore, that well-nigh at every stroke he struck down a 
knight. And when they espied his strokes they fled 
all with Breuse Saunce Pite unto the tower, and Sir 
Tristram followed fast after with his sword in his hand, 
but they escaped into the tower, and shut Sir Tristram 
without the gate. 

And when Sir Tristram saw this he returned aback 
unto Sir Palomides, and found him sitting under a tree 
sore wounded. 

“ Ah, fair knight,” said Sir Tristram, “ well be ye 
found.” 

“ Gramercy,” said Sir Palomides, ” of your great 
goodness, for ye have rescued me of my life, and saved 
me from my death.” 

" What is your name ? ” said Sir Tristram. 

He said : “ My name is Sir Palomides.” 

“ O Jesu,” said Sir Tristram, “ thou hast a fair grace 
of me this day that I should rescue thee, and thou art 
the man in the world that I most hate ; but now make 
thee ready, for I will do battle with thee.” 

“ What is your name ? ” said Sir Palomides. 

” My name is Sir Tristram, your mortal enemy.” 

" It may be so,” said Sir Palomides ; “ but ye have 
done over much for me this day that I should fight 
with you ; for inasmuch as ye have saved my life it 
will be no worship for you to have ado with me, for ye 
are fresh and I am wounded sore, and therefore, an ye 
will needs have ado with me, assign me a day and then 
I shall meet with you without fail.” 

“ Yesay well,” said Sir Tristram; " now I assign you 


1 Power. 
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to meet me in the meadow by the river of Camelot, 
where Merlin set the peron." 1 

So they were agreed. Then Sir Tristram asked Sir 
Palomides why the ten knights did battle with him. 

“ For this cause/' said Sir Palomides ; “ as I rode 
upon mine adventures in a forest here beside I espied 
where lay a dead knight, and a lady weeping beside 
him. And when I saw her making such dole, I asked 
her who slew her lord. * Sir/ she said, ‘ the falsest 
knight of the world now living, and he is the most 
villain that ever man heard speak of, and his name is 
Sir Breuse Saunce Pite.' Then for pity I made the 
damosel to leap on her palfrey, and I promised her to 
be her warrant, and to help her to inter her lord. And 
so, suddenly, as I came riding by this tower, there 
came out Sir Breuse Saunce Pite, and suddenly he 
struck me from my horse. And then or I might recover 
my horse this Sir Breuse slew the damosel. And so I 
took my horse again, and I was sore ashamed, and so 
began the medley betwixt us ; and this is the cause 
wherefore we did this battle." 

“ Well," said Sir Tristram, “ now I understand the 
manner of your battle; but in any wise have remem¬ 
brance of your promise that ye have made with me to 
do battle with me this day fortnight." 

" I shall not fail you," said Sir Palomides. 

“ Well," said Sir Tristram, “ as at this time I will 
not fail you till that ye be out of the danger of your 
enemies." 

So they mounted upon their horses, and rode to¬ 
gether unto that forest, and there they found a fair 
well, with clear water burbling. 

“ Fair sir," said Sir Tristram, “ to drink of that 
water have I courage ; " 2 and then they alit off their 
horses. 

And then were they ware by them where stood a 


1 Monument. 
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great horse tied to a tree, and ever he neighed. And 
then were they ware of a fair knight armed, under a 
tree, lacking no piece of harness, save his helm lay 
under his head. 

“ By the good lord,” said Sir Tristram, “ yonder 
lieth a well-faring knight ; what is best to do ? ” 

“ Awake him,” said Sir Palomides. 

So Sir Tristram awaked him with the butt of his 
spear. And so the knight rose up hastily and put his 
helm upon his head, and gat a great spear in his hand ; 
and without any more words he hurled unto Sir 
Tristram, and smote him clean from his saddle to the 
earth, and hurt him on the left side, that Sir Tristram 
lay in great peril. Then he wallopped 1 farther, and 
fetched his course, 2 and came hurling upon Sir Palo¬ 
mides, and there he struck him a part through the 
body, that he fell from his horse to the earth. And 
then this strange knight left them there, and took his 
way through the forest. 

With this Sir Palomides and Sir Tristram were on 
foot, and gat their horses again, and either asked 
counsel of other, what was best to do. 

" By my head,” said Sir Tristram, “ I will follow 
this strong knight that thus hath shamed us.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Palomides, “ and I will repose me 
hereby with a friend of mine.” 

“ Beware,” said Sir Tristram unto Palomides, “ that 
ye fail not that day that ye have set with me to do 
battle, for, as I deem, ye will not hold your day, for I 
am much bigger than ye.” 

“ As for that,” said Sir Palomides, “ be it as it be 
may, for I fear you not, for an I be not sick nor 
prisoner, I will not fail you ; but I have cause to have 
more doubt of you that ye will not meet with me, for 
ye ride after yonder strong knight. And if ye meet 
with him it is an hard adventure an ever ye escape his 
hands.” 


1 Galloped. 


* Took a run. 
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Right so Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides departed, 
and either took their ways diverse. 

And so Sir Tristram rode long after this strong 
knight. And at the last he saw where lay a lady 
overthwart a dead knight. 

“ Fair lady/ 1 said Sir Tristram, " who hath slain 
your lord ? ” 

“ Sir,” she said, “ here came a knight riding, as my 
lord and I rested us here, and asked him of whence he 
was, and my lord said of Arthur's court. * Therefore/ 
said the strong knight, * I will joust with thee, for I 
hate all these that be of Arthur's court.' And my lord 
that lieth here dead amounted upon his horse, and the 
strong knight and my lord encountered together, and 
there he smote my lord throughout with his spear, and 
thus he hath brought me in great woe and damage.” 

“ That me rcpenteth,” said Sir Tristram, “ of your 
great anger ; 1 an it please you tell me your husband's 
name.” 

“ Sir,” said she, “ his name was Galardoun, that 
would have proved a good knight.” 

So departed Sir Tristram from that dolorous lady, 
and had much evil lodging. 

Then on the third day Sir Tristram met with Sir 
Gawaine and with Sir Bleoberis in a forest at a lodge, 
and either were sore wounded. Then Sir Tristram 
asked Sir Gawaine and Sir Bleoberis if they met with 
such a knight, with such a cognizance, 2 with a covered 
shield. 

“ Fair sir,” said these knights, “ such a knight met 
with us to our great damage. And first he smote down 
my fellow, Sir Bleoberis, and sore wounded him because 
he bad me I should not have ado with him, for why 
he was overstrong for me. That strong knight took 
his words at scorn, and said he said it for mockery. 
And then they rode together, and so he hurt my fellow. 


1 Trouble. 


* Badge. 
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And when he had done so I might not for shame but I 
must joust with him. And at the first course he smote 
me down and my horse to the earth. And there he 
had almost slain me, and from us he took his horse and 
departed, and in an evil time we met with him.” 

" Fair knights,” said Sir Tristram, " so he met with 
me, and with another knight that hight Palomides, 
and he smote us both down with one spear, and hurt 
us right sore.” 

“ By my faith,” said Sir Gawaine, " by my counsel 
ye shall let him pass and seek him no further ; for at 
the next feast of the Round Table upon pain of my 
head ye shall find him there.” 

“ By my faith,” said Sir Tristram, “ I shall never 
rest till that I find him.” 

And then Sir Gawaine asked him his name. Then 
he said : “ My name is Sir Tristram.” And so either 
told other their names, and then departed Sir Tristram 
and rode his way. 

And by fortune in a meadow Sir Tristram met with 
Sir Kay the Seneschal and Sir Dinadan. 

“ What tidings with you,” said Sir Tristram, “ with 
you knights ? ” 

“Not good,” said these knights. 

“ Why so ? ” said Sir Tristram ; “ I pray you tell 
me, for I ride to seek a knight.” 

“ What cognizance beareth he ? ” said Sir Kay. 

" He beareth,” said Sir Tristram, " a covered shield 
close with cloth.” 

“ By my head,” said Sir Kay, “ that is the same 
knight that met with us, for this night we were lodged 
within a widow’s house, and there was that knight 
lodged ; and when he wist we were of Arthur’s court 
he spoke great villainy by the king, and specially by 
the Queen Guenever, and then on the morn was waged 
battle with him for that cause. And at the first re¬ 
counter,” said Sir Kay, “ he smote me down from my 
horse and hurt me passing sore ; and when my fellow 
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Sir Dinadan, saw me smitten down and hurt he would 
not revenge me, but fled from me. And thus he de¬ 
parted. M 

And then Sir Tristram asked them their names, and 
so either told other their names. And so Sir Tristram 
departed from Sir Kay, and from Sir Dinadan, and so 
he passed through a great forest into a plain, till he 
was ware of a priory, and there he reposed him with a 
good man six days. 

And then he sent his man that hight Gouvemail, and 
commanded him to go to a city thereby to fetch him 
new harness ; for it was long time afore that that Sir 
Tristram had been refreshed, his harness was bruised 
and broken. And when Gouvernail, his servant, was 
come with his apparel, he took his leave at the widow, 
and mounted upon his horse, and rode his way early on 
the morn. 

And by sudden adventure Sir Tristram met with Sir 
Sagramore le Desirous, and with Sir Dodinas le Savage. 
And these two knights met with Sir Tristram and 
questioned with him, and asked him if he would joust 
with them. 

“ Fair knights,” said Sir Tristram, “ with a good will 
I would joust with you, but I have promised at a day 
set, near hand, to do battle with a strong knight; and 
therefore I am loth to have ado with you, for an it 
misfortuned me here to be hurt I should not be able to 
do my battle which I promised.” 

“ As for that,” said Sagramore, “ maugre your head, 
ye shall joust with us or ye pass from us.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Tristram, “ if ye enforce me thereto 
I must do what I may.” 

And then they dressed their shields, and came run¬ 
ning together with great ire. But through Sir Tris¬ 
tram’s great force he struck Sir Sagramore from his 
horse. Then he hurled his horse farther, and said to 
Sir Dodinas : “ Knight, make thee ready ; ” and so 
through fine force Sir Tristram struck Dodinas from 
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his horse. And when he saw them lie on the earth he 
took his bridle, and rode forth on his way, and his man 
Gouvemail with him. 

Anon as Sir Tristram was passed, Sir Sagramore and 
Sir Dodinas gat again their horses, and mounted up 
lightly and followed after Sir Tristram. And when 
Sir Tristram saw them come so fast after him he 
returned with his horse to them, and asked them what 
they would. " It is not long ago sythen I smote you 
to the earth at your own request and desire : I would 
have ridden by you, but ye would not suffer me, and 
now meseemeth ye would do more battle with me.” 

“ That is truth/* said Sir Sagramore and Sir 
Dodinas, “ for we will be revenged of the despite ye 
have done to us/* 

“ Fair knights/* said Sir Tristram, “ that shall little 
need you, for all that I did to you ye caused it ; where¬ 
fore I require you of your knighthood leave me as at 
this time, for I am sure an I do battle with you I shall 
not escape without great hurts, and as I suppose ye 
shall not escape all lotless. 1 And this is the cause why 
I am so loth to have ado with you ; for I must fight 
within these three days with a good knight, and as 
valiant as any is now living, and if I be hurt I shall not 
be able to do battle with him/* 

41 What knight is that/* said Sir Sagramore, " that 
ye shall fight withal ? *' 

“ Sirs,** said he, “ it is a good knight called Sir 
Palomides.** 

" By my head,** said Sir Sagramore and Sir Dodinas, 
" ye have cause to dread him, for ye shall find him a 
passing good knight, and a valiant. And by cause ye 
shall have ado with him we will forbear you as at this 
time, and else ye should not escape us lightly. But, 
fair knight,** said Sir Sagramore, “ tell us your name." 

“ Sir/* said he, “ my name is Sir Tristram de Liones." 


1 Uninjured. 
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“ Ah,” said Sagramore and Sir Dodinas, “ well 
be ye found, for much worship have we heard of 
you.” 

And then either took leave of other, and departed 
on their way. 

Then departed Sir Tristram and rode straight unto 
Camelot, to the peron that Merlin had made tofore, 
where Sir Lanceor, that was the king’s son of Ireland, 
was slain by the hands of Balin. And in that same 
place was the fair lady Colombe slain, that was love 
unto Sir Lanceor ; for after he was dead she took his 
sword and thrust it through her body. And by the 
craft of Merlin he made to inter this knight, Lanceor, 
and his lady Colombe under one stone. And at that 
time Merlin prophesied that in that same place should 
fight two the best knights that ever were in Arthur’s 
days, and the best lovers. So when Sir Tristram came 
to the tomb where Lanceor and his lady were buried 
he looked about him after Sir Palomides. Then was 
he ware of a seemly knight came riding against him all 
in white, with a covered shield. 

When he came nigh Sir Tristram he said on high : 
“ Ye be welcome, sir knight, and well and truly have 
ye holden your promise.” 

And then they dressed their shields and spears, and 
came together with all their might of their horses ; 
and they met so fiercely that both their horses and 
knights fell to the earth. And as fast as they might 
avoided their horses, and put their shields afore them ; 
and they struck together with bright swords, as men 
that were of might, and either wounded other wonderly 
sore, that the blood ran out upon the grass. And thus 
they fought the space of four hours, that never one 
would speak to other one word, and of their harness 
they had hewn off many pieces. 

“ O Lord Jesu,” said Gouvemail, “ I marvel greatly 
of the strokes my master hath given to your master. 

“ By my head,” said Sir Launcelot's servant," your 
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master hath not given so many but your master has 
received as many or more.” 

“ O Jesu,” said Gouvernail, “ it is too much for Sir 
Palomides to suffer or Sir Launcelot, and yet pity it 
were that either of these good knights should destroy 
other’s blood.” 

So they stood and wept both, and made great dole 
when they saw the bright swords over-covered with 
blood of their bodies. 

Then at the last spake Sir Launcelot and said : 
” Knight, thou tightest wonderly well as ever I saw 
knight, therefore, an it please you, tell me your 
name.” 

“ Sir,” said Sir Tristram, ” that is me loth to tell any 
man my name.” 

“ Truly,” said Sir Launcelot, " an I were required I 
was never loth to tell my name.” 

“ It is well said,” said Sir Tristram, “ then I require 
you to tell me your name ? ” 

“ Fair knight,” he said, ” my name is Sir Launcelot 
du Lake.” 

“ Alas,” said Sir Tristram, “ what have I done ! for 
ye are the man in the world that I love best.” 

“ Fair knight,” said Sir Launcelot, “ tell me your 
name ? ” 

" Truly,” said he, “ my name is Sir Tristram de 
Liones.” 

“ 0 Jesu,” said Sir Launcelot, “ what adventure is 
befallen me ! ” 

And therewith Sir Launcelot kneeled down and 
yielded him up his sword. And therewithal Sir Tris¬ 
tram kneeled adown, and yielded him up his sword. 
And so either gave other the degree. And then they 
both forthwithal went to the stone, and set them down 
upon it, and took off their helms to cool them, and 
either kissed other an hundred times. 

And then anon after they took off their helms and 
rode to Camelot. And there they met with Sir 
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Gawaine and with Sir Gaheris that had made promise 
to Arthur never to come again to the court till they 
had brought Sir Tristram with them. 

“ Return again,” said Sir Launcelot, “ for your quest 
is done, for I have met with Sir Tristram : lo, here is 
his own person ! ” 

Then was Sir Gawaine glad, and said to Sir Tris¬ 
tram : “Ye are welcome, for now have ye eased me 
greatly of my labour. For what cause,” said Sir 
Gawaine, “ came ye into this court ? ” 

“Fair sir,” said Sir Tristram, “ I came into this 
country because of Sir Palomides ; for he and I had 
assigned at this day to have done battle together at 
the peron, and I marvel I hear not of him. And thus 
by adventure my lord, Sir Launcelot, and I met 
together.” 

With this came King Arthur, and when he wist that 
there was Sir Tristram, then he ran unto him and took 
him by the hand and said : “Sir Tristram, ye are as 
welcome as any knight that ever came to this court.” 
And when the king had heard how Sir Launcelot and 
he had foughten, and either had wounded other won- 
derly sore, then the king made great dole. 

Then Sir Tristram told the king how he came thither 
for to have had ado with Sir Palomides. And then he 
told the king how he had rescued him from the nine 
knights and Breuse Saunce Pit6 ; and how he found a 
knight lying by a well, and “ that knight smote down 
Sir Palomides and me, but his shield was covered with 
a cloth. So Sir Palomides left me, and I followed after 
that knight ; and in many places I found where he 
had slain knights, and forjousted many.” 

“ By my head,” said Sir Gawaine, “ that same 
knight smote me down and Sir Bleoberis, and hurt us 
sore both, he with the covered shield.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Kay, “ that knight smote me adown 
and hurt me passing sore, and fain would I have 
known him, but I might not.” 
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" Jesu, mercy,” said Arthur, " what knight was that 
with the covered shield ? ” 

“ I know not,” said Sir Tristram ; and so said they 
all. 

“ Now,” said King Arthur, “ then wot I, for it is 
Sir Launcelot.” 

Then they all looked upon Sir Launcelot and said : 
“Ye have beguiled us with your covered shield.” 

“ It is not the first time,” said Arthur, “ he hath 
done so.” 

“ My lord,” said Sir Launcelot, “ truly wit ye well I 
was the same knight that bare the covered shield ; 
and by cause I would not be known that I was of your 
court I said no worship of your house.” 

“ That is truth,” said Sir Gawaine, Sir Kay, and Sir 
Bleoberis. 

Then King Arthur took Sir Tristram by the hand 
and went to the Table Round. Then came Queen 
Guenever and many ladies with her, and all the ladies 
said at one voice : “ Welcome, Sir Tristram ! ” 

“ Welcome,” said the damosels. “ Welcome,” said 
knights. 

‘ ‘ Welcome,'' said Arthur, ” f or one of the best knights, 
and the gentlest of the world, and the man of most 
worship; for of all manner of hunting thou bearest 
the prize, and of all measures of blowing thou art the 
beginning, and of all the terms of hunting and hawking 
ye are the beginner, of all instruments of music ye are 
the best; therefore, gentle knight,” said Arthur, " ye 
are welcome to this court. And also, I pray you,” 
said Arthur, “ grant me a boon.” 

“ It shall be at your commandment,” said Tristram. 

“ Well,” said Arthur, “ I will desire of you that ye 
will abide in my court.” 

“ Sir,” said Sir Tristram, “ thereto is me loth, for I 
have ado in many countries.” 

“ Not so,” said Arthur, “ ye have promised it me, 
ye may not say nay.” 
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“ Sir/' said Sir Tristram, “ I will as ye will.” 

Then went Arthur unto the sieges about the Round 
Table, and looked in every siege the which were void 
that lacked knights. And then the king saw in the 
siege of Marhaus letters that said : “ This is the siege 
of the noble knight, Sir Tristram/' And then Arthur 
made Sir Tristram Knight of the Table Round, with 
great nobley 1 and great feast as might be thought. 
For Sir Marhaus was slain afore by the hands of Sir 
Tristram in an island ; and that was well known at 
that time in the court of Arthur, for this Marhaus was 
a worthy knight. And for evil deeds that he did unto 
the country of Cornwall Sir Tristram and he fought. 
And they fought so long, tracing and traversing, till 
they fell bleeding to the earth ; for they were so sore 
wounded that they might not stand for bleeding. And 
Sir Tristram by fortune recovered, and Sir Marhaus 
died through the stroke on the head. 

So leave we of Sir Tristram and speak we of King 
Mark. 

How King Mark mocked Sir Dinadan, and how 
they met with six knights of the Round Table , and 
how King Mark refused to joust with Sir Dagonet. 

Then King Mark rode till he came to a fountain, and 
there he rested him, and stood in a doubt whether he 
would ride to Arthur's court or none, or return again 
to his country. 

And as he thus rested him by that fountain there 
came by him a knight well armed on horseback ; and 
he alit, and tied his horse until a tree, and set him 
down by the brink of the fountain. Then King Mark 
arose and went near him and said : “ Fair knight, I 
require you, tell me your name." 

A Sir/' said he, “ as for my name I will not hide it 
from no knight that beareth a shield, and my name is 
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Sir Lamorak de Galis.” But when Sir Lamorak heard 
King Mark speak, then wist he well by his speech that 
he was a Cornish knight. 

“ Sir,” said Sir Lamorak, " I understand by your 
tongue ye be of Cornwall, wherein there dwelleth the 
shamefullest king that is now living, for he is a great 
enemy to all good knights ; and that proveth well, for 
he hath chased out of that country Sir Tristram, that 
is the worshipfullest knight that now is living, and all 
knights speak of him worship ; and for jealousness of 
his queen he hath chased him out of his country. It 
is pity,” said Sir Lamorak, “ that ever any such false 
knight-coward as King Mark is, should be matched 
with such a fair lady and good as La Beale Isoud is, for 
all the world of him speaketh shame, and of her wor¬ 
ship that any queen may have.” 

“ I have not ado in this matter,” said King Mark, 
“ neither nought will I speak thereof.” 

“ Well said,” said Sir Lamorak. 

" Sir, can ye tell me any tidings ? ” 

“ I can tell you,” said Sir Lamorak, “ that there 
shall be a great tournament in haste beside Camelot, 
at the Castle of Jagent ; and the King with the hun¬ 
dred knights and the King of Ireland, as I suppose, 
make that tournament.” 

Then there came a knight that was called Sir 
Dinadan, and saluted them both. And when he wist 
that King Mark was a knight of Cornwall he reproved 
him for the love of King Mark a thousand fold more 
than did Sir Lamorak. Then he proffered to joust 
with King Mark. And he was full loth thereto, but 
Sir Dinadan edged him so, that he jousted with Sir 
Lamorak. And Sir Lamorak smote King Mark so sore 
that he bare him on his spear end over his horse’s tail. 
And then King Mark arose again, and followed after 
Sir Lamorak. But Sir Dinadan would not joust with 
Sir Lamorak, but he told King Mark that Sir Lamorak 
was Sir Kay the Seneschal. 
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" That is not so/* said King Mark, “ for he is much 
bigger than Sir Kay ; ” and so he followed and over¬ 
took him, and bad him abide. 

“ What will you do ? ” said Sir Lamorak. 

“ Sir," he said, 0 I will fight with a sword, for ye 
have shamed me with a spear ; and therewith they 
dashed together with swords, and Sir Lamorak suffered 
him and forbare 1 him. And King Mark was passing 
hasty, and smote thick strokes. Sir Lamorak saw he 
would not stint, and waxed somewhat wroth, and 
doubled his strokes, for he was one of the noblest 
knights of the world ; and he beat him so on the helm 
that his head hung nigh on the saddle bow. 

When Sir Lamorak saw him fare so, he said : “ Sir 
knight, what cheer ? meseemeth you have nigh your 
fill of fighting ; it were pity to do you any more harm, 
for ye are but a mean knight, therefore I give you 
leave to go where ye list.” 

“ Gramercy,” said King Mark, “ for ye and I be not 
matches.” 

Then Sir Dinadan mocked King Mark and said : 
“ Ye are not able to match a good knight.” 

44 As for that,” said King Mark, “ at the first time I 
jousted with this knight ye refused him.” 

” Think ye that it is a shame to me ? ” said Sir 
Dinadan : “ nay, sir, it is ever worship to a knight to 
refuse that thing that he may not attain, therefore 
your worship had been much more to have refused 
him as I did ; for I warn you plainly he is able to beat 
five such as ye and I be ; for ye knights of Cornwall 
are no men of worship as other knights are. And by 
cause ye are no men of worship ye hate all men of 
worship, for never was bred in your country such a 
knight as is Sir Tristram.” 

Then they rode forth all together, King Mark, Sir 
Lamorak, and Sir Dinadan, till that they came to a 
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bridge; and at the end thereof stood a fair tower. 
Then saw they a knight on horseback well armed, 
brandishing a spear, crying and proffering himself to 
joust. 

“ Now,” said Sir Dinadan unto King Mark, " yonder 
are two brethren, that one hight Alein, and the other 
hight Trian, that will joust with any that passeth this 
passage. Now proffer yourself,'' said Dinadan to King 
Mark, “ for ever ye be laid to the earth.” 

Then King Mark was ashamed, and therewith he 
feutred his spear, and hurtled to Sir Trian, and either 
brake their spears all to pieces, and passed through 
anon. Then Sir Trian sent King Mark another spear 
to joust more ; but in no wise he would not joust no 
more. 

Then they came to the castle all three knights, and 
prayed the lord of the castle of harbour. 1 

“ Ye are right welcome,” said the knights of the 
castle, “ for the love of the lord of this castle, the 
which hight Sir Tor le Fise Aries.” 

And then they came into a fair court well repaired. 
And they had passing good cheer, till the lieutenant of 
this castle, that hight Berluse, espied King Mark of 
Cornwall. 

Then said Berluse : “Sir knight, I know you better 
than you ween, for ye are King Mark that slew my 
father afore mine own eyes, and me had ye slain had 
I not escaped into a wood ; but wit ye well, for the 
love of my lord of this castle I will neither hurt you 
nor harm you, nor none of your fellowship. But wit 
ye well, when ye are past this lodging I shall hurt you 
an I may, for ye slew my father traitorly. But first 
for the love of my lord, Sir Tor, and for the love of 
Sir Lamorak, the honourable knight that here is lodged, 
ye shall have none ill lodging. For it is pity that ever 
ye should be in the company of good knights, for ye 
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axe the most villainous knight or king that is now 
known on live; for ye are a destroyer of good knights, 
and all that ye do is but treason.” 

Then was King Mark sore ashamed, and said but 
little again. But when Sir Lamorak and Sir Dinadan 
wist that he was King Mark they were sorry of his 
fellowship. So after supper they went to lodging. 

So on the mom they arose early, and King Mark and 
Sir Dinadan rode together ; and three mile from their 
lodging there met with them three knights, and Sir 
Berluse was one, and that other his two cousins. Sir 
Berluse saw King Mark, and then he cried on high : 
“ Traitor, keep thee from me, for wit thou well that I 
am Berluse.” 

“ Sir knight,” said Sir Dinadan, " I counsel you to 
leave off at this time, for he is riding to King Arthur ; 
and by cause I have promised to conduct him to my 
lord King Arthur needs must I take a part with him ; 
howbeit I love not his condition, and fain I would be 
from him.” 

* 4 Well, Dinadan,” said Sir Berluse, " me repenteth 
that ye will take part with him, but now do your best.” 

And then he hurtled to King Mark, and smote him 
sore upon the shield, that he bare him clean out of his 
saddle to the earth. That saw Sir Dinadan, and he 
feutred his spear, and ran to one of Berluse’s fellows, 
and smote him down off his saddle. Then Dinadan 
turned his horse, and smote the third knight in the 
same wise to the earth, for Sir Dinadan was a good 
knight on horseback ; and there began a great battle, 
for Berluse and his fellows held them together strongly 
on foot. And so through the great force of Sir Dinadan 
King Mark had Berluse to the earth, and his two fel¬ 
lows fled ; and had not been Sir Dinadan King Mark 
would have slain him. And so Sir Dinadan rescued 
him of his life, for King Mark was but a murderer. And 
then they took their horses and departed, and left Sir 
Berluse there sore wounded. 
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Then King Mark and Sir Dinadan rode forth a four 
leagues English, till that they came to a bridge where 
hoved a knight on horseback, armed and ready to joust. 

“ Lo,” said Sir Dinadan unto King Mark, " yonder 
hoveth a knight that will joust, for there shall none 
pass this bridge but he must joust with that knight/' 

“ It is well,” said King Mark, ‘ ‘ for this jousts falleth 
with thee.” 

Sir Dinadan knew the knight well that he was a 
noble knight, and fain he would have jousted, but he 
had had lever King Mark had jousted with him, but 
by no mean King Mark would not joust. Then Sir 
Dinadan might not refuse him in no manner. 

And then either dressed their spears and their 
shields, and smote together, so that through fine force 
Sir Dinadan was smitten to the earth ; and lightly 
he rose up and gat his horse, and required that knight 
to do battle with swords. 

And he answered and said : “ Fair knight, as at this 
time I may not have ado with you no more, for the 
custom of this passage is such.” 

Then was Sir Dinadan passing wroth that he might 
not be revenged of that knight ; and so he departed, 
and in no wise would that knight tell his name. But 
ever Sir Dinadan thought he should know him by his 
shield that it should be Sir Tor. 

So as they rode by the way King Mark then began to 
mock Sir Dinadan, and said : ” I weened you knights 
of the Table Round might not in no wise find their 
matches.” 

" Ye say well,” said Sir Dinadan ; " as for you, on 
my life I call you none of the best knights; but sith 
ye have such a despite at me I require you to joust 
with me to prove my strength.” 

“ Not so,” said King Mark, " for I will not have ado 
with you in no manner ; but I require you of one 
thing, that when ye come to Arthur's court discover 
not my name, for I am there so hated.” 
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“ It is shame to you,” said Sir Dinadan, “ that ye 
govern you so shamefully ; for I see by you ye are full 
of cowardice, and ye are a murderer, and that is the 
greatest shame that a knight may have, for never a 
knight being a murderer hath worship, nor never shall 
have. For I saw but late through my force ye would 
have slain Sir Berluse, a better knight than ye, or ever 
ye shall be, and more of prowess.” 

Thus they rode forth talking till they came to a fair 
place, where stood a knight, and prayed them to take 
their lodging with him. So at the request of that 
knight they reposed them there, and made them well 
at ease, and had great cheer. For all errant-knights 
were welcome to him, and especially all those of 
Arthur's court. 

Then Sir Dinadan demanded his host what was the 
knight's name that kept the bridge. 

“For what cause ask you it ? ” said the host. 

“ For it is not long ago,” said Sir Dinadan, “ sythen 
he gave me a fall.” 

“ Ah, fair knight,” said his host, “ thereof have ye 
no marvel, for he is a passing good knight, and his 
name is Sir Tor, the son of Aries le Vaysher.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Dinadan, “ was that Sir Tor ? for 
truly so ever me thought.” 

Right as they stood thus talking together they saw 
come riding to them over a plain six knights of the 
court of King Arthur, well armed at all points. And 
there by their shields Sir Dinadan knew them well. 
The first was the good knight Sir Uwaine, the son of 
King Uriens; the second was the noble knight Sir 
Brandiles; the third was Ozana le Cure Hardy; the 
fourth was Uwaine les Adventurous ; the fifth was Sir 
Agravaine; the sixth Sir Mondred, brother to Sir Ga- 
waine. When Sir Dinadan had seen these six knights 
he thought in himself he would bring King Mark by 
some wile to joust with one of them. And anon they 
took their horses and ran after these knights well a 
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three mile English. Then was King Mark ware where 
they sat all six about a well, and ate and drank such 
meats as they had, and their horses walking and some 
tied, and their shields hung in divers places about 
them. 

“ Lo,” said Sir Dinadan, " yonder are knights errant 
that will joust with us.” 

“ God forbid,” said King Mark, " for they be six and 
we but two.” 

“ As for that,” said Sir Dinadan, “ let us not spare, 
for I will assay the foremost; ” and therewith he made 
him ready. 

When King Mark saw him do so, as fast as Sir 
Dinadan rode toward them, King Mark rode froward 1 
them with all his menial meyne. 2 So when Sir Dinadan 
saw King Mark was gone, he set the spear out of the 
rest, and threw his shield upon his back, and came 
riding to the fellowship of the Table Round. And 
anon Sir Uwaine knew Sir Dinadan, and welcomed 
him, and so did all his fellowship. 

And then they asked him of his adventures, and 
whether he had seen Sir Tristram or Sir Launcelot. 

“ So God me help,” said Sir Dinadan, ” I saw none 
of them sythen I departed from Camelot.” 

“ What knight is that,” said Sir Brandiles, ” that so 
suddenly departed from you, and rode over yonder 
field ? ” 

” Sir,” said he, “ it was a knight of Cornwall, and 
the most horrible coward that ever bestrode horse.” 

“ What is his name ? ” said all these knights. 

“ I wot not,” said Sir Dinadan. 

So when they had reposed them, and spoken to¬ 
gether, they took their horses and rode to a castle 
where dwelt an old knight that made all knights errant 
good cheer. Then in the meanwhile that they were 
talking came into the castle Sir Griflet le Fise de Dieu, 
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and there was he welcome ; and they all asked him 
whether he had seen Sir Launcelot or Sir Tristram. 

“ Sirs/' he answered, “ I saw him not sythen he de¬ 
parted from Camelot.” 

So as Sir Dinadan walked and beheld the castle, 
thereby in a chamber he espied King Mark, and then 
he rebuked him, and asked him why he departed so. 

” Sir,” said he, “ for I durst not abide by cause they 
were so many.” 

” But how escaped ye ? ” said King Mark. 

“ Sir,” said Sir Dinadan, “ they were better friends 
than I weened they had been.” 

” Who is captain of that fellowship ? ” said the king. 

Then for to fear him Sir Dinadan said that it was 
Sir Launcelot. 

" O Jesu,” said the king, “ might I know Sir 
Launcelot by his shield ? ” 

“ Yea,” said Dinadan, “ for he beareth a shield of 
silver and black bends.” All this he said to fear the 
king, for Sir Launcelot was not in his fellowship. 

" Now I pray you,” said King Mark, " that ye will 
ride in my fellowship.” 

” That is me loth to do,” said Sir Dinadan, “ by 
cause ye forsook my fellowship.” 

Right so Sir Dinadan went from King Mark, and 
went to his own fellowship ; and so they mounted 
upon their horses, and rode on their ways, and talked 
of the Cornish knight, for Dinadan told them that he 
was in the castle where they were lodged. 

“ It is well said,” said Sir Griflet, ” for here have I 
brought Sir Dagonet, King Arthur’s fool, that is the 
best fellow and the merriest in the world.” 

“ Will ye do well ? ” said Sir Dinadan : ”1 have 
told the Cornish knight that here is Sir Launcelot, and 
the Cornish knight asked me what shield he bare. 
Truly, I told him that he bare the same shield that Sir 
Mordred beareth.” 

“ Will ye do well ? ” said Sir Mordred ; “ I am hurt 
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and may not well bear my shield nor harness, and 
therefore put my shield and my harness upon Sir 
Dagonet, and let him set upon the Cornish knight/' 

“ That shall be done/' said Sir Dagonet, “ by my 
faith." Then anon was Dagonet armed him in Mor- 
dred's harness and his shield, and he was set on a great 
horse, and a spear in his hand. “ Now," said Dagonet, 
“ shew me the knight, and I trow 1 I shall bear him 
down." 

So all these knights rode to a woodside, and abode 
till King Mark came by the way. Then they put forth 
Sir Dagonet, and he came on all the while his horse 
might run, straight upon King Mark. And when he 
came nigh King Mark, he cried as he were wood, 2 and 
said : “ Keep thee, knight of Cornwall, for I will slay 
thee." 

Anon, as King Mark beheld his shield, he said to 
himself : “ Yonder is Sir Launcelot ; alas, now am I 
destroyed." And therewithal he made his horse to 
run as fast as it might through thick and thin. And 
ever Sir Dagonet followed after King Mark, crying 
and rating him as a wood man, through a great forest. 

When Sir Uwaine and Sir Brandiles saw Dagonet so 
chase King Mark, they laughed all as they were wood. 
And then they took their horses, and rode after to see 
how Sir Dagonet sped; for they would not for no good 
that Sir Dagonet were shent, for King Arthur loved 
him passing well, and made him knight with his own 
hands. And at every tournament he began to make 
King Arthur to laugh. Then the knights rode here 
and there, crying and chasing after King Mark, that 
all the forest rang of the noise. 

How King Arthur made King Mark to be accorded 
with Sir Tristram , and how they departed toward 
Cornwall. 
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Now speak we of King Arthur, that on a day said 
unto King Mark : “ Sir, I pray you give me a gift that 
I shall ask you.” 

“ Sir,” said King Mark, " I will give you what- 
somever ye desire an it be in my power.” 

“ Sir, gramercy,” said Arthur. “ This I will ask 
you, that ye will be good lord unto Sir Tristram, for 
he is a man of great honour ; and that ye will take him 
with you into Cornwall, and let him see his friends, 
and there cherish him for my sake.” 

“ Sir,” said King Mark, “ I promise you by the faith 
of my body, and by the faith that I owe to God and to 
you, I shall worship him for your sake in all that I can 
or may.” 

“ Sir,” said Arthur, “ and I will forgive you all the 
evil will that ever I ought 1 you, an so be that you 
swear that upon a book before me.” 

“ With a good will,” said King Mark ; and so he 
there sware upon a book afore him and all his knights, 
and therewith King Mark and Sir Tristram took either 
other by the hands hard knit together. But for all 
this King Mark thought falsely, as it proved after, for 
he put Sir Tristram in prison, and cowardly would 
have slain him. 

Then soon after King Mark took his leave to ride 
into Cornwall, and Sir Tristram made him ready to 
ride with him, whereof the most part of the Round 
Table were wroth and heavy; and in especial Sir 
Launcelot, and Sir Lamorak, and Sir Dinadan, were 
wroth out of measure. For well they wist King Mark 
would slay or destroy Sir Tristram. 

" Alas,” said Dinadan, “ that my lord. Sir Tris¬ 
tram, shall depart.” 

And Sir Tristram took such sorrow that he was 
amazed like a fool. 

" Alas,” said Sir Launcelot unto King Arthur, 
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" what have ye done ? for ye shall lose the most man 
of worship that ever came into your court/' 

“ It was his own desire/' said Arthur, “ and there¬ 
fore I might not do withal, for I have done all that I 
can and made them at accord." 

" Accord ? " said Sir Launcelot, “ fie upon that ac¬ 
cord ! for ye shall hear that he shall slay Sir Tristram, 
or put him in a prison, for he is the most coward and 
the villainest king and knight that is now living." 

And therewith Sir Launcelot departed, and came to 
King Mark, and said to him thus : "Sir king, wit thou 
well the good knight Sir Tristram shall go with thee. 
Beware, I rede thee, of treason, for an thou mischief 
that knight by any manner of falsehood or treason, by 
the faith I owe to God and to the order of knighthood, 
I shall slay thee with mine own hands." 

" Sir Launcelot," said the king, " overmuch have ye 
said to me; and I have sworn and said over largely afore 
King Arthur in hearing of all his knights, that I shall 
not slay nor betray him. It were to me overmuch 
shame to break my promise." 

" Ye say well," said Sir Launcelot, " but ye are 
called so false and full of treason that no man may 
believe you. Forsooth it is known well wherefore ye 
came into this country, and for none other cause but 
for to slay Sir Tristram." 

So with great dole King Mark and Sir Tristram rode 
together; for it was by Sir Tristram's will and his 
means to go with King Mark, and all was for the intent 
to see La Beale Isoud, for without the sight of her 
Sir Tristram might not endure. 

How Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud came unto 
England , and how Sir Launcelot brought them to 
Joyous Gard. 

So anon King Mark let take Sir Tristram and put 
him in prison, contrary to the promise that he made. 
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When Queen Isoud understood that Sir Tristram was 
in prison she made as great sorrow as ever made lady 
or gentlewoman. Then Sir Tristram sent a letter unto 
La Beale Isoud, and prayed her to be his good lady ; 
and if it pleased her to make a vessel ready for her and 
him, he would go with her unto the realm of Logris, 
that is this land. When La Beale Isoud understood 
Sir Tristram's letters and his intent she sent him 
another, and bad him be of good comfort, for she would 
do make the vessel ready, and all thing to purpose. 
Then La Beale Isoud sent unto Sir Dinas, and to Sadok, 
and prayed them in anywise to take King Mark, and 
put him in prison, unto the time that she and Sir 
Tristram were departed unto the realm of Logris. 
When Sir Dinas the Seneschal understood the treason 
of King Mark he promised her again, and sent her 
word that King Mark should be put in prison. And 
as they devised it so it was done. And then Sir 
Tristram was delivered out of prison ; and anon in all 
the haste Queen Isoud and Sir Tristram went and took 
their counsel with that they would have with them 
when they departed. 

Then La Beale Isoud and Sir Tristram took their 
vessel, and came by water into this land. And so they 
were not in this land four days but there came a cry of 
a jousts and tournament that King Arthur let make. 
When Sir Tristram heard tell of that tournament he 
disguised himself, and La Beale Isoud, and rode unto 
that tournament. And when he came there he saw 
many knights joust and tourney ; and so Sir Tristram 
dressed him to the range, 1 and to make short con¬ 
clusion, he overthrew fourteen knights of the Round 
Table. 

When Sir Launcelot saw these knights thus over¬ 
thrown, Sir Launcelot dressed him to Sir Tristram. 
That saw La Beale Isoud how Sir Launcelot was come 
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into the field. Then La Beale Isoud sent unto Sir 
Launcelot a ring, and bad him wit that it was Sir 
Tristram de Liones. When Sir Launcelot understood 
that there was Sir Tristram he was full glad, and would 
not joust. Then Sir Launcelot espied whither Sir 
Tristram yede, and after him he rode ; and then either 
made of other great joy. And so Sir Launcelot brought 
Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud unto Joyous Gard, 
that was his own castle, that he had won with his own 
hands. And there Sir Launcelot put them in to welde 1 
for their own. And wit ye well that castle was gar¬ 
nished and furnished for a king and a queen royal there 
to have sojourned. And Sir Launcelot charged all his 
people to honour them and love them as they would 
do himself. 

So Sir Launcelot departed unto King Arthur ; and 
then he told Queen Guenever how he that jousted so 
well at the last tournament was Sir Tristram. And 
there he told her how he had with him La Beale Isoud 
maugre King Mark, and so Queen Guenever told all 
this unto King Arthur. When King Arthur wist that 
Sir Tristram was escaped and come from King Mark, 
and had brought La Beale Isoud with him, then was 
he passing glad. 

So by cause of Sir Tristram King Arthur let make a 
cry, 2 that on May Day should be a jousts before the 
castle of Lonazep ; and that castle was fast by Joyous 
Gard. And thus Arthur devised, that all the knights 
of this land, and of Cornwall, and of North Wales, 
should joust against all these countries, Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and the remnant of Wales, and the country of 
Gore, and Surluse, and of Listinoise, and they of 
Northumberland, and all they that held lands of 
Arthur on this half the sea. When this cry was made 
many knights were glad and many were unglad. 

“ Sir/' said Launcelot unto Arthur, " by this cry 
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that ye have made ye will put us that be about you in 
great jeopardy, for there be many knights that have 
great envy to us ; therefore when we shall meet at the 
day of jousts there will be hard shift among us.” 

“ As for that,” said Arthur, " I care not; there 
shall we prove who shall be best of his hands.” 

So when Sir Launcelot understood wherefore King 
Arthur made this jousting, then he made such pur¬ 
veyance 1 that La Beale Isoud should behold the 
jousts in a secret place that was honest for her estate. 

Now turn we unto Sir Tristram and to La Beale 
Isoud, how they made great joy daily together with all 
manner of mirths that they could devise ; and every 
day Sir Tristram would go ride on hunting, for Sir 
Tristram was that time called the best chaser of the 
world, and the noblest blower of an horn of all manner 
of measures ; for as books report, of Sir Tristram came 
all the good terms of venery and hunting, and all the 
sizes and measures of blowing of an horn ; and of him 
we had first all the terms of hawking, and which were 
beasts of chase and beasts of venery, and which were 
vermins, and all the blasts that longed to all manner of 
games. First to the uncoupling, to the seeking, to 
the rechate, 2 to the flight, to the death, and to strake, 3 
and many other blasts and terms, that all manner of 
gentlemen have cause to the world's end to praise Sir 
Tristram, and to pray for his soul. 

How Sir Tristram and his fellowship came into 
the tournament of Lonazep ; and of divers jousts 
and matters. 

” Now upon what party,” said Tristram, " is it best 
we be withal as to-morn ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Palomides, " ye shall have mine advice 
to be against King Arthur as to-morn, for on his party 
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will be Sir Launcelot and many good knights of his 
blood with him. And the more men of worship that 
they be, the more worship we shall win.” 

“ That is full knightly spoken,” said Sir Tristram ; 
" and right so as ye counsel me, so will we do.” 

“ In the name of God,” said they all. So that night 
they were lodged with the best. 

And on the morn when it was day they were arrayed 
all in green trappours, 1 shields and spears, and La 
Beale Isoud in the same colour, and her three damosels. 
And right so these four knights came into the field end¬ 
long and through. And so they led La Beale Isoud 
thither as she should stand and behold all the jousts 
in a bay window ; but always she was wimpled 2 that 
no man must see her visage. And then these three 
knights rode straight unto the party of the king of 
Scots. 

When King Arthur had seen them do all this he 
asked Sir Launcelot what were these knights and that 
queen. 

“ Sir,” said Launcelot, " I cannot say you in cer¬ 
tain, but if Sir Tristram be in this country, or Sir 
Palomides, wit ye well it be they in certain, and La 
Beale Isoud.” 

Then Arthur called to him Sir Kay and said : 41 Go 
lightly and wit how many knights there be here lack¬ 
ing of the Table Round, for by the sieges thou mayest 
know.” 

So went Sir Kay and saw by the writings in the 
sieges that there lacked ten knights, and these be their 
names that be not here : Sir Tristram, Sir Palomides, 
Sir Percivale, Sir Gaheris, Sir Epinogris, Sir Mordred, 
Sir Dinadan, Sir La Cote Male Taile, and Sir Pelleas 
the noble knight. 

“ Well,” said Arthur, “ some of these I dare under¬ 
take are here this day against us.” 
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Then came therein two brethren, cousins unto Sir 
Gawaine, the one hight Sir Edward, that other hight 
Sir Sadok, the which were two good knights ; and 
they asked of King Arthur that they might have the 
first jousts, for they were of Orkney. 

“ I am pleased,” said King Arthur. 

Then Sir Edward encountered with the king of 
Scots, in whose party was Sir Tristram and Sir Palo- 
mides; and Sir Edward smote the king of Scots quite 
from his horse, and Sir Sadok smote down the king of 
North Wales, and gave him a wonder great fall, that 
there was a great cry on King Arthur's party, and that 
made Sir Palomides passing wroth. And so Sir Palo- 
mides dressed his shield and his spear, and with all his 
might he met with Sir Edward of Orkney, that he 
smote him so hard that his horse might not stand on 
his feet, and so they hurtled to the earth ; and then 
with the same spear Sir Palomides smote down Sir 
Sadok over his horse's croup. 

“ O Jesu,” said Arthur, “ what knight is that ar¬ 
rayed all in green ? he jousteth mightily.” 

“ Wit you well,” said Sir Gawaine, “he is a good 
knight, and yet shall ye see him joust better or he 
depart. And yet shall ye see,” said Sir Gawaine, 
“ another bigger knight, in the same colour, than he 
is ; for that same knight,” said Sir Gawaine, “ that 
smote down right now my four cousins, he smote me 
down within these two days, and seven fellows more.” 

This meanwhile as they stood thus talking there 
came into the place Sir Tristram upon a black horse, 
and or ever he stint he smote down with one spear four 
good knights of Orkney that were of the Ion of Sir 
Gawaine ; and Sir Gareth and Sir Dinadan every 
each of them smote down a good knight. 

“ Jesu,” said Arthur, " yonder knight upon the 
black horse doth mightily and marvellously well.” 

“ Abide you,” said Sir Gawaine ; “ that knight 
with the black horse began not yet.” 

( 3 , 368 ) 
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Then Sir Tristram made to horse again the two 
kings that Edward and Sadok had unhorsed at the 
beginning. And then Sir Tristram drew his sword and 
rode into the thickest of the press against them of 
Orkney ; and there he smote down knights, and 
rashed 1 off helms, and pulled away their shields, and 
hurtled down many knights : he fared so that Sir 
Arthur and all knights had great marvel when they 
saw one knight do so great deeds of arms. And Sir 
Palomides failed not upon the other side, but did so 
marvellously well that all men had wonder. For there 
King Arthur likened Sir Tristram that was on the black 
horse like to a wood lion, and likened Sir Palomides 
upon the white horse unto a wood leopard, and Sir 
Gareth and Sir Dinadan unto eager wolves. But the 
custom was such among them that none of the kings 
would help other, but all the fellowship of every 
standard to help other as they might ; but ever Sir 
Tristram did so much deeds of arms that they of 
Orkney waxed weary of him, and so withdrew them 
unto Lonazep. 

Then was the cry of heralds and all manner of 
common people : 44 The green knight hath done mar¬ 
vellously, and beaten all them of Orkney.” And 
there the heralds numbered that Sir Tristram that sat 
upon the black horse had smitten down with spears 
and swords thirty knights ; and Sir Palomides had 
smitten down twenty knights; and the most part of 
these fifty knights were of the house of King Arthur, 
and proved knights. 

44 So God me help,” said Arthur unto Sir Launcelot, 
44 this is a great shame to us to see four knights beat so 
many knights of mine ; and therefore make you ready, 
for we will have ado with them.” 

“ Sir,” said Launcelot, 14 wit ye well that there are 
two passing good knights, and great worship were it 
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not to us now to have ado with them, for they have 
this day sore travailed/* 

“ As for that/* said Arthur, " I will be avenged ; 
and therefore take with you Sir Bleoberis and Sir 
Ector, and I will be the fourth,** said Arthur. 

“ Sir/* said Launcelot, “ ye shall find me ready, and 
my brother Sir Ector, and my cousin Sir Bleoberis.** 

And so when they were ready and on horseback : 
“ Now choose,** said Sir Arthur unto Sir Launcelot, 
“ with whom that ye will encounter withal.** 

“ Sir,** said Launcelot, “ I will meet with the green 
knight upon the black horse,’* that was Sir Tristram ; 
“ and my cousin Sir Bleoberis shall match the green 
knight upon the white horse,** that was Sir Palomides ; 
“ and my brother Sir Ector shall match with the 
green knight upon the white horse,** that was Sir 
Gareth. 

“ Then must I,** said Sir Arthur, “ have ado with 
the green knight upon the grisled horse/* and that was 
Sir Dinadan. 

“ Now every man take heed to his fellow,** said Sir 
Launcelot. 

And so they trotted on together, and there en¬ 
countered Sir Launcelot against Sir Tristram. So 
Sir Launcelot smote Sir Tristram so sore upon the 
shield that he bare horse and man to the earth ; but 
Sir Launcelot weened that it had been Sir Palomides, 
and so he passed forth. And then Sir Bleoberis en¬ 
countered with Sir Palomides, and he smote him so 
hard upon the shield that Sir Palomides and his white 
horse rustled to the earth. Then Sir Ector de Maris 
smote Sir Gareth so hard that down he fell off his 
horse. And the noble King Arthur encountered with 
Sir Dinadan, and he smote him quite from his saddle. 
And then the noise turned awhile how the green 
knights were slain down. 

When the king of Northgalis saw that Sir Tristram 
had a fall, then he remembered him how great deeds 
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of arms Sir Tristram had done. Then he made ready 
many knights, for the custom and cry was such, that 
what knight were smitten down, and might not be 
horsed again by his fellows outher 1 by his own strength, 
that as that day he should be prisoner unto the party 
that had smitten him down. So came in the king of 
Northgalis, and he rode straight unto Sir Tristram ; 
and when he came nigh him he alit down suddenly 
and betook Sir Tristram his horse, and said thus : 
“ Noble knight, I know thee not of what country that 
thou art, but for the noble deeds that thou hast done 
this day take there my horse, and let me do as well 
as I may ; for as Jesu me help thou art better worthy 
to have mine horse than I myself.” 

“ Gramercy,” said Sir Tristram, “ and if I may I 
shall quite 2 you : look that ye go not far from us, and 
as I suppose, I shall win you another horse.” 

And therewith Sir Tristram mounted upon his horse, 
and there he met with King Arthur, and he gave him 
such a buffet upon the helm with his sword that King 
Arthur had no power to keep his saddle. And then 
Sir Tristram gave the king of Northgalis King Arthur's 
horse : then was there great press about King Arthur 
for to horse him again ; but Sir Palomides would not 
suffer King Arthur to be horsed again, but ever Sir 
Palomides smote on the right hand and on the left 
hand mightily as a noble knight. And this meanwhile 
Sir Tristram rode through the thickest of the press, 
and smote down knights on the right hand and on the 
left hand, and rased off helms, and so passed forth 
unto his pavilions, and left Sir Palomides on foot. 
And Sir Tristram changed his horse and disguised 
himself all in red, horse and harness. 

And when the Queen La Beale Isoud saw that Sir 
Tristram was unhorsed, and she wist not where he 
was, then she wept greatly. But Sir Tristram when 
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he was ready came dashing lightly into the field, and 
then La Beale Isoud espied him. And so he did great 
deeds of arms ; with one spear that was great Sir 
Tristram smote down five knights or ever he stint. 
Then Sir Launcelot espied him readily, that it was Sir 
Tristram, and then he repented him that he had 
smitten him down ; and so Sir Launcelot went out of 
the press to repose him and lightly he came again. 
And now when Sir Tristram came into the press, 
through his great force he put Sir Palomides upon his 
horse, and Sir Gareth, and Sir Dinadan, and then they 
began to do marvellously ; but Sir Palomides nor 
none of his two fellows knew not who had holpen them 
on horseback again. But ever Sir Tristram was nigh 
them and succoured them, and they not him, by 
cause he was changed into red armour: and all this 
while Sir Launcelot was away. 

So when La Beale Isoud knew Sir Tristram again 
upon his horseback she was passing glad, and then 
she laughed and made good cheer. And as it hap¬ 
pened, Sir Palomides looked up toward her where she 
lay in the window, and he espied how she laughed ; 
and therewith he took such a rejoicing that he smote 
down, what with his spear and with his sword, all 
that ever he met; for through the sight of her he was 
so enamoured in her love that he seemed at that time, 
that an both Sir Tristram and Sir Launcelot had been 
both against him they should have won no worship of 
him ; and in his heart, as the book saith, Sir Palomides 
wished that with his worship he might have ado with 
Sir Tristram before all men, by cause of La Beale 
Isoud. Then Sir Palomides began to double his 
strength, and he did so marvellously that all men had 
wonder of him, and ever he cast up his eye unto La 
Beale Isoud. And when he saw her make such cheer 
he fared like a lion, that there might no man with¬ 
stand him. And then Sir Tristram beheld him, how 
that Sir Palomides bestirred him ; and then he said 
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unto Sir Dinadan : “So God me help, Sir Palomides 
is a passing good knight and a well enduring, but such 
deeds saw I him never do, nor never heard I tell that 
ever he did so much in one day.” 

“ It is his day,” said Dinadan, and he would say 
no more unto Sir Tristram ; but to himself he said : 
“ An if ye knew for whose love he doth all those deeds 
of arms, soon would Sir Tristram abate his courage.” 

“ Alas,” said Sir Tristram, “ that Sir Palomides is 
not christened.” So said King Arthur, and so said 
all those that beheld him. 

Then all people gave him the prize, as for the best 
knight that day, that he passed Sir Launcelot outher 
Sir Tristram. 

“ Well,” said Dinadan to himself, “ all this worship 
that Sir Palomides hath here this clay he may thank 
the Queen Isoud, for had she been away this day Sir 
Palomides had not gotten the prize this day.” 

Right so came into the field Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
and saw and heard the noise and cry and the great 
worship that Sir Palomides had. He dressed him 
against Sir Palomides, with a great mighty spear and 
a long, and thought to smite him down. And when 
Sir Palomides saw Sir Launcelot come upon him so 
fast, he ran upon Sir Launcelot as fast with his sword 
as he might; and as Sir Launcelot should have stricken 
him he smote his spear a-side, and smote it atwo with 
his sword. And Sir Palomides rushed unto Sir 
Launcelot, and thought to have put him to a shame ; 
and with his sword he smote his horse’s neck that 
Sir Launcelot rode upon, and then Sir Launcelot fell 
to the earth. 

Then was the cry huge and great: “ See how Sir 
Palomides the Saracen hath smitten down Sir Launce- 
lot’s horse.” Right then were there many knights 
wroth with Sir Palomides by cause he had done that 
deed ; therefore many knights held there against 
that it was unknightly done in a tournament to kill 
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an horse wilfully, but that it had been done in plain 
battle, life for life. 

When Sir Ector de Maris saw Sir Launcelot his 
brother have such a despite, and so set on foot, then 
he gat a spear eagerly, and ran against Sir Palomides, 
and he smote him so hard that he bare him quite from 
his horse. That saw Sir Tristram, that was in red 
harness, and he smote down Sir Ector de Maris quite 
from his horse. 

Then Sir Launcelot dressed his shield upon his 
shoulder, and with his sword naked in his hand, and so 
came straight upon Sir Palomides fiercely and said : 
41 Wit thou well thou hast done me this day the 
greatest despite that ever any worshipful knight did 
to me in tournament or in jousts, and therefore I will 
be avenged upon thee, therefore take keep to your¬ 
self." 

44 Have mercy, noble knight/' said Palomides, 44 and 
forgive me mine unkindly deeds, for I have no power 
nor might to withstand you, and I have done so much 
this day that well I wot I did never so much, nor never 
shall in my life days ; and therefore, most noble 
knight, I require thee spare me as at this day, and I 
promise you I shall ever be your knight while I live : 
an ye put me from my worship now, ye put me from 
the greatest worship that ever I had or ever shall have 
in my life days." 

“ Well," said Sir Launcelot, “ I see, for to say thee 
sooth, ye have done marvellously well this day ; and 
I understand a part for whose love ye do it, and well I 
wot that love is a great mistress. An if my lady were 
here as she nis not, wit you well," said Sir Launcelot, 
44 ye should not bear away the worship. But beware 
your love be not discovered, for an Sir Tristram may 
know it ye will repent it ; and sithen my quarrel is 
not here, ye shall have this day the worship as for me ; 
considering the great travail and pain that ye have 
had this day, it were no worship for me to put you 
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from it.” And therewithal Sir Launcelot suffered Sir 
Palomides to depart. 

How there was a day set between Sir Tristram and 
Sir Palomides for to fight, and how Sir Tristram 
was hurt , and might not come ; and other things. 

And ever Sir Palomides faded and mourned, that 
all men had marvel wherefore he faded so away. So 
upon a day, in the dawning Sir Palomides went into 
the forest by himself alone ; and there he found a well, 
and then he looked into the well, and in the water he 
saw his own visage, how he was disturbed and de- 
faded, nothing like that he was. 

“ What may this mean ? ” said Sir Palomides. And 
thus he said to himself : " Ah, Palomides, Palomides, 
why art thou defaded, thou that was wont to be called 
one of the fairest knights of the world ? I will no 
more lead this life, for I love that I may never get nor 
recover/ 1 And therewithal he laid him down by the 
well. And then he began to make a rhyme of La 
Beale Isoud and him. 

And in the meanwhile Sir Tristram was that same 
day ridden into the forest to chase the hart of greese ; 1 
but Sir Tristram would not ride on hunting never more 
unarmed, by cause of Sir Breuse Saunce Pit6. And 
so as Sir Tristram rode unto that forest up and down, 
he heard one sing marvellously loud, and that was Sir 
Palomides that lay by the well. And then Sir Tris¬ 
tram rode softly thither, for he deemed there was some 
knight errant that was at the well. And when Sir 
Tristram came nigh him he descended down from his 
horse and tied his horse fast till a tree, and then he 
came near him on foot; and anon he was ware where 
lay Sir Palomides by the well and sang loud and 
merrily ; and ever the complaints were of that noble 
Queen, La Beale Isoud, the which was marvellously 
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and wonderfully well said, and full dolefully and 
piteously made. And all the whole song the noble 
knight Sir Tristram heard from the beginning to 
the ending, the which grieved and troubled him sore. 

But then at the last, when Sir Tristram had heard 
all Sir Palomides’ complaints, he was wroth out of 
measure, and thought for to slay him there as he lay. 
Then Sir Tristram remembered himself that Sir Palo- 
mides was unarmed, and of the noble name that Sir 
Palomides had, and the noble name that himself had, 
and then he made a restraint of his anger; and so 
he went unto Sir Palomides a soft pace and said : 
“ Sir Palomides, I have heard your complaint, and of 
thy treason that thou hast owed me so long, and wit 
thou well therefore thou shalt die ; and if it were not 
for shame of knighthood thou shouldest not escape my 
hands, for now I know well thou hast awaited me with 
treason. Tell me/’ said Sir Tristram, “ how thou 
wilt acquit thee ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Palomides, “ thus I will acquit me : as 
for Queen La Beale Isoud, ye shall wit well that I 
love her above all other ladies in this world ; and well 
I wot it shall befall me as for her love as befell to the 
noble knight Sir Kehidius, that died for the love of La 
Beale Isoud. And now. Sir Tristram, I will that ye 
wit that I have loved La Beale Isoud many a day, and 
she hath been the causer of my worship, and else I had 
been the most simplest knight in the world. For by 
her, and by cause of her, I have won the worship that 
I have ; for when I remembered me of La Beale Isoud 
I won the worship wheresomever I came for the most 
part; and yet had I never reward nor bounte of her 
the days of my life, and yet have I been her knight 
guerdonless. 1 And therefore, Sir Tristram, as for any 
death I dread not, for I had as lief die as to live. And 
if I were armed as thou art, I should lightly do battle 
with thee.” 
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“ Well have ye uttered your treason,” said Tris¬ 
tram. 

“ I have done to you no treason,” said Palomides, 
” for love is free for all men, and though I have loved 
your lady, she is my lady as well as yours ; howbeit I 
have wrong if any wrong be, for ye rejoice her, and 
have your desire of her, and so had I never nor never 
am like to have. And yet shall I love her to the utter¬ 
most days of my life as well as ye.” 

Then said Sir Tristram : “ I will fight with you to 
the uttermost.” 

“ I grant,” said Palomides, ” for in a better quarrel 
keep I never to fight, for an I die of your hands, of a 
better knight’s hands may I not be slain. And sithen 
I understand that I shall never rejoice La Beale 
Isoud, I have as good will to die as to live.” 

“ Then set ye a day,” said Sir Tristram, “ that we 
shall do battle.” 

“ This day fifteen days,” said Palomides, “ will I 
meet with you hereby, in the meadow under Joyous 
Gard.” 

“ Fie for shame,” said Sir Tristram, " will ye set so 
long day ? let us fight to-mom.” 

“ Not so,” said Palomides, “ for I am meagre, and 
have been long sick for the love of La Beale Isoud, and 
therefore I will repose me till I have my strength 
again.” 

So then Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides promised 
faithfully to meet at the well that day fifteen days. 

“ I am remembered,” said Sir Tristram to Palo¬ 
mides, “ that ye brake me once a promise when that 
I rescued you from Breuse Saunce Pit6 and nine 
knights; and then ye promised me to meet me at 
the peron and the grave beside Camelot, whereas at 
that time ye failed of your promise.” 

" Wit you well,” said Palomides unto Sir Tristram, 
“ I was at that day in prison, so that I might not hold 
my promise.” 
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“ So God me help/' said Sir Tristram, “ an ye had 
holden your promise this work had not been here now 
at this time/' 

Right so departed Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides. 
And so Sir Palomides took his horse and his harness, 
and he rode unto King Arthur's court ; and there 
Sir Palomides gat him four knights and four sergeants- 
of-arms, and so he returned againward unto Joyous 
Gard. 

And in the meanwhile Sir Tristram chased and 
hunted at all manner of venery ; and about three 
days afore the battle should be, as Sir Tristram chased 
an hart, there was an archer shot at the hart, and by 
misfortune he smote Sir Tristram in the thick of the 
thigh, and the arrow slew Sir Tristram’s horse and 
hurt him. When Sir Tristram was so hurt he was 
passing heavy, and wit ye well he bled sore ; and then 
he took another horse, and rode unto Joyous Gard 
with great heaviness, more for the promise that he 
had made with Sir Palomides, as to do battle with him 
within three days after, than for any hurt of his thigh. 
Wherefore there was neither man nor woman that 
could cheer him with anything that they could make 
to him, neither Queen La Beale Isoud ; for ever he 
deemed that Sir Palomides had smitten him so that he 
should not be able to do battle with him at the day 
set. But in no wise there was no knight about Sir 
Tristram that would believe that ever Sir Palomides 
would hurt Sir Tristram, neither by his own hands nor 
by none other consenting. 

Then when the fifteenth day was come, Sir Palo¬ 
mides came to the well with four knights with him of 
Arthur’s court, and three sergeants-of-arms. And for 
this intent Sir Palomides brought the knights with 
him and the sergeants-of-arms, for they should bear 
record of the battle betwixt Sir Tristram and Sir 
Palomides. And the one sergeant brought in his 
helm, the other his spear, the third his sword. So 
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thus Palomides came into the field, and there he 
abode nigh two hours ; and then he sent a squire unto 
Sir Tristram, and desired him to come into the field 
to hold his promise. When the squire was come to 
Joyous Gard, anon as Sir Tristram heard of his coming 
he let command that the squire should come to his 
presence there as he lay in his bed. 

“ My lord Sir Tristram,” said Palomides' squire, 
“ wit you well my lord Palomides abideth you in the 
field, and he would wit whether ye would do battle 
or not.” 

“ Ah, my fair brother,” said Sir Tristram, “ wit 
thou well that I am right heavy for these tidings ; 
therefore tell Sir Palomides an I were well at ease I 
would not lie here, nor he should have no need to send 
for me an I might either ride or go ; 1 and for thou 
shalt say that I am no liar ”—Sir Tristram showed 
him his thigh that the wound was six inches deep. 
“ And now thou hast seen my hurt, tell thy lord that 
this is no feigned matter, and tell him that I had lever 
than all the gold of King Arthur that I were whole ; 
and tell Palomides as soon as I am whole I shall seek 
him endlong and over thwart, 2 and that I promise you 
as I am true knight ; and if ever I may meet with 
him, he shall have battle of me his fill.” 

And with this the squire departed ; and when Palo¬ 
mides wist that Tristram was hurt he was glad and 
said : “ Now I am sure I shall have no shame, for I 
wot well I should have had hard handling of him, and 
by likely I must needs have had the worse, for he is 
the hardest knight in battle that now is living except 
Sir Launcelot.” 

And then departed Sir Palomides whereas fortune 
led him. 

And within a month Sir Tristram was whole of his 
hurt. And then he took his horse, and rode from 
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country to country, and all strange adventures he 
achieved wheresomever he rode; and always he en¬ 
quired for Sir Palomides, but of all that quarter of 
summer Sir Tristram could never meet with Sir Palo¬ 
mides. 

But thus as Sir Tristram sought and enquired after 
Sir Palomides, Sir Tristram achieved many great 
battles, wherethrough all the noise 1 fell to Sir Tristram, 
and it ceased of Sir Launcelot ; and therefore Sir 
Launcelot's brethren and his kinsmen would have 
slain Sir Tristram by cause of his fame. But when 
Sir Launcelot wist how his kinsmen were set, he said 
to them openly : “ Wit you well, that an the envy of 
you all be so hardy to wait upon my lord Sir Tristram 
with any hurt, shame, or villainy, as I am true knight I 
shall slay the best of you with mine own hands. Alas, 
fie for shame, ye for his noble deeds await upon him 
to slay him. Jesu defend,” said Launcelot, “ that ever 
any noble knight as Sir Tristram is should be destroyed 
with treason.” 

Of this noise and fame sprang into Cornwall, and 
among them of Liones, whereof they were passing 
glad and made great joy. And then they of Liones 
sent letters unto Sir Tristram of recommendation, and 
many great gifts to maintain Sir Tristram's estate; and 
ever between, Sir Tristram resorted unto Joyous Gard 
whereas La Beale Isoud was that loved him as her life. 

How Sir Launcelot holpe a dolorous lady from her 
pain , and fought with a dragon ; and how he came 
to Pelles , and of Elaine, King Pelles* daughter. 

Now leave we Sir Tristram de Liones, and speak we 
of Sir Launcelot du Lake, and of Sir Galahad, Sir 
Launcelot's son, how he was gotten, and in what 
manner, as the book of French rehearseth. 

Afore the time that Sir Galahad was gotten or 


1 Fame. 
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bom, there came in an hermit unto King Arthur upon 
Whitsunday, as the knights sat at the Table Round. 
And when the hermit saw the siege perilous, he asked 
the king and all the knights why that siege was void. 

Sir Arthur and all the knights answered: “There 
shall never none sit in that siege but one, but if he be 
destroyed.* * 

Then said the hermit: " Wot ye what is he ? ” 

“ Nay,” said Arthur and all the knights, “ we wot 
not who is he that shall sit therein.” 

" Then wot I,” said the hermit, “ for he that shall 
sit there is unborn and ungotten, and this same year 
he shall be gotten that shall sit there in that siege 
perilous, and he shall win the Sangreal.” When this 
hermit had made this mention he departed from the 
court of King Arthur. 

And then after this feast Sir Launcelot rode on his 
adventure, till on a time by adventure he passed over 
the pounte 1 of Corbin ; and there he saw the fairest 
tower that ever he saw, and there under was a fair 
town full of people ; and all the people, men and 
women, cried at once : " Welcome, Sir Launcelot du 
Lake, the flower of all knighthood, for by thee all we 
shall be holpen out of danger.** 

“ What mean ye,’* said Sir Launcelot, “ that ye 
cry so upon me ? ** 

“ Ah, fair knight,” said they all, “ here is within this 
tower a dolorous lady that hath been there in pains 
many winters and days, for ever she boileth in scalding 
water ; and but late,” said all the people, " Sir Ga- 
waine was here and he might not help her, and so he 
left her in pain.” 

“ So may I,” said Sir Launcelot, “ leave her in pain 
as well as Sir Gawaine did.” 

“ Nay,** said the people, " we know well that it is 
Sir Launcelot that shall deliver her.** 


1 Bridge. 
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“ Well,” said Launcelot, “ then shew me what I 
shall do.” 

Then they brought Sir Launcelot into the tower ; 
and when he came to the chamber thereas this lady 
was, the doors of iron unlocked and unbolted. And 
so Sir Launcelot went into the chamber that was as 
hot as any stew. And there Sir Launcelot took the 
fairest lady by the hand that ever he saw, and by 
enchantment Queen Morgan le Fay and the Queen 
of Northgalis had put her there in that pains, by 
cause she was called the fairest lady of that country ; 
and there she had been five years, and never might 
she be delivered out of her great pains unto the time 
the best knight of the world had taken her by the 
hand. Then the people brought her clothes. And 
when she was arrayed, Sir Launcelot thought she was 
the fairest lady of the world, but if it were Queen 
Guenever. 

Then this lady said to Sir Launcelot : “ Sir, if it 
please you will ye go with me hereby into a chapel 
that we may give loving and thanking unto God ? ” 

“ Madam,” said Sir Launcelot, " come on with me, 
I will go with you.” 

So when they came there and gave thankings to God, 
all the people, both learned and lewde, 1 gave thankings 
unto God and him, and said : “Sir knight, syn ye 
have delivered this lady, ye shall deliver us from a 
serpent there is here in a tomb.” 

Then Sir Launcelot took his shield and said: 
” Bring me thither, and what I may do unto the 
pleasure of God and you I will do.” 

So when Sir Launcelot came thither he saw written 
upon the tomb letters of gold that said thus: Here 
shall come a leopard of king’s blood, and he shall slay 
this serpent, and this leopard shall engender a lion 
in this foreign country, the which lion shall pass all 


1 Ignorant. 
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other knights/' So then Sir Launcelot lift up the 
tomb, and there came out an horrible and a fiendly 
dragon, spitting fire out of his mouth. Then Sir 
Launcelot drew his sword and fought with the dragon 
long, and at the last with great pain Sir Launcelot 
slew that dragon. 

Therewithal came King Relies, the good and noble 
knight, and saluted Sir Launcelot, and he him again. 

“Fair knight/’ said the king, “ what is your name ? 
I require you of your knighthood tell me." 

“ Sir," said Launcelot, “ wit you well my name is 
Sir Launcelot du Lake." 

“ And my name is," said the king, “ Pelles, king 
of the foreign country, and cousin nigh unto Joseph 
of Armathie." 

And then either of them made much of other, and 
so they went into the castle to take their repast. 

And anon there came in a dove at a window, and in 
her mouth there seemed a little censer of gold. And 
therewithal there was such a savour as all the spicery 
of the world had been there. And forthwithal there 
was upon the table all manner of meats and drinks 
that they could think upon. So came in a damosel 
passing fair and young, and she bare a vessel of gold 
betwixt her hands ; and thereto the king kneeled 
devoutly, and said his prayers, and so did all that 
were there. 

“ O Jesu," said Sir Launcelot, “ whac may this 
mean ? " 

“ This is," said the king, “ the richest thing that any 
man hath living. And when this thing goeth about, 
the Round Table shall be broken ; and wit thou 
well," said the king, “ this is the holy Sangreal that 
ye have here seen/ 

So the king and Sir Launcelot led their life the most 
part of that day. 

And fain would King Pelles have found the mean to 
have had Sir Launcelot to have wedded his daughter. 
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fair Elaine. And for this intent : the king knew 
well that Sir Launcelot should get a child by his 
daughter, the which should be named Sir Galahad the 
good knight, by whom all the foreign country should 
be brought out of danger, and by him the Holy Greal 
should be achieved. 

Then came forth a lady that hight Dame Brisen, 
and she said unto the king : “ Sir, wit ye well Sir 
Launcelot loveth no lady in the world but all only 
Queen Guenever ; and therefore work ye by counsel, 
and I shall bring your daughter to him.” 

11 O fair lady, Dame Brisen,” said the king, " hope 
ye to bring this about ? ” 

“ Sir,” said she, “ upon pain of my life let me deal; ” 
for this Brisen was one of the greatest enchantresses 
that was at that time in the world living. Then anon 
by Dame Brisen’s wit was this accomplished. 

And as fast as her time came she was delivered of 
a fair child, and they christened him Galahad ; and 
wit ye well that child was well kept and well nourished, 
and he was named Galahad by cause Sir Launcelot 
was so named at the fountain stone, and after that 
the Lady of the Lake confirmed him Sir Launcelot 
du Lake. 

How La Beale Isoud counselled Sir Tristram to 
go unto the Court, to the great Feast of Pentecost ; 
and Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides fought long 
together, and after accorded. 

Now will we leave of this matter, and speak we of 
Sir Tristram, and of Sir Palomides, that was the 
Saracen unchristened. 

When Sir Tristram was come home unto Joyous 
Gard from his adventures, all this while that Sir 
Launcelot was thus missed, two year and more, Sir 
Tristram bare the renown through all the realm of 
Logris, and many strange adventures befell him, and 
full well and manly and worshipfully he brought them 

(3,368) ix 
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to an end. So when he was come home La Beale Isoud 
told him of the great feast that should be at Pentecost 
next following; and there she told him how Sir Launce- 
lot had been missed two year, and all that while he had 
been out of his mind, and how he was holpen by the 
holy vessel, the Sangreal. 

“ Alas,” said Sir Tristram, 44 that caused some debate 
betwixt him and Queen Guenever.” 

“ Sir,” said Dame Isoud, “ I know it all, for Queen 
Guenever sent me a letter in the which she wrote me 
all how it was, for to require you to seek him. And 
now, blessed be God,” said La Beale Isoud, 44 he is 
whole and sound and come again to the court.” 

“ Thereof am I glad,” said Sir Tristram, “ and now 
shall ye and I make us ready, for both ye and I will 
be at the feast.” 

44 Sir,” said Isoud, 44 an it please you I will not be 
there, for through me ye be marked of many good 
knights, and that caused you to have much more 
labour for my sake than needeth you.” 

44 Then will I not be there,” said Sir Tristram, “ but 
if ye be there.” 

44 God defend,” said La Beale Isoud, 44 for then shall 
I be spoken of shame among all queens and ladies of 
estate ; for ye that are called one of the noblest 
knights of the world, and ye a knight of the Round 
Table, how may ye be missed at that feast ? What 
shall be said among all knights ? 4 See how Sir Tris¬ 

tram hunteth, and hawketh, and cowereth within a 
castle with his lady, and forsaketh your worship.' 
4 Alas,' shall some say, ‘ it is pity that ever he was made 
knight, or that ever he should have the love of a lady.' 
Also what shall queens and ladies say of me ? 4 It is 

pity that I have my life, that I will hold so noble a 
knight as ye are from his worship.' ” 

44 So God me help,” said Sir Tristram unto La Beale 
Isoud, 44 it is passing well said of you and nobly coun¬ 
selled, and now I well understand that ye love me; and 
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like as ye have counselled me I will do a part thereafter. 
But there shall no man nor child ride with me, but my¬ 
self. And so will I ride on Tuesday next coming, and 
no more harness of war but my spear and my sword/' 

And so when the day came Sir Tristram took his 
leave at La Beale Isoud, and she sent with him four 
knights, and within half a mile he sent them again : 
and within a mile after Sir Tristram saw afore him 
where Sir Palomides had stricken down a knight, and 
almost wounded him to the death. Then Sir Tristram 
repented him that he was not armed, and then he 
hoved still. 

With that Sir Palomides knew Sir Tristram, and 
cried on high : ‘'Sir Tristram, now be we met, for or 
we depart we will redress our old sores." 

“ As for that," said Sir Tristram, “ there was yet 
never Christian man might make his boast that ever I 
fled from him ; and wit ye well, Sir Palomides, thou 
that art a Saracen shall never make thy boast that 
Sir Tristram de Liones shall flee from thee." 

And therewith Sir Tristram made his horse to run, 
and with all his might he came straight upon Sir 
Palomides, and brast his spear upon him in an hundred 
pieces. And forthwithal Sir Tristram drew his sword. 
And then he turned his horse and struck at Palomides 
six great strokes upon his helm ; and then Sir Palo¬ 
mides stood still, and beheld Sir Tristram, and marvelled 
of his woodness, and of his folly. And then Sir 
Palomides said to himself: “An Sir Tristram were 
armed, it were hard to seace 1 him of this battle, and if 
I turn again and slay him I am ashamed wheresomever 
that I go." 

Then Sir Tristram spake and said : “ Thou coward 
knight, what castest 2 thou to do ; why wilt thou not 
do battle with me ? for have thou no doubt I shall 
endure all thy malice." 


1 Make him stop. 


a Resolvest. 
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" Ah, Sir Tristram," said Palomides, " full well thou 
wotest I may not fight with thee for shame, for thou 
art here naked and I am armed, and if I slay thee, 
dishonour shall be mine. And well thou wotest, M said 
Sir Palomides to Sir Tristram, " I know thy strength 
and thy hardiness to endure against a good knight/' 

“ That is truth," said Sir Tristram, “ I understand 
thy valiant ness well/ , 

"Ye say well," said Sir Palomides; “ now, I require 
you, tell me a question that I shall say to you." 

" Tell me what it is," said Sir Tristram, “ and I shall 
answer you the truth, as God me help." 

" I put case," said Sir Palomides, “ that ye were 
armed at all rights as well as I am, and I naked as ye 
be, what would you do to me now, by your true 
knighthood ? " 

“ Ah," said Sir Tristram, “ now I understand thee 
well, Sir Palomides, for now must I say mine own 
judgment, and as God me bless, that I shall say shall 
not be said for no fear that I have of thee. But this 
is all: wit, Sir Palomides, as at this time thou shouldest 
depart from me, for I would not have ado with 
thee." 

" No more will I," said Palomides, “ and therefore 
ride forth on thy way." 

" As for that I may choose," said Sir Tristram, 
" either to ride or to abide. But, Sir Palomides," said 
Sir Tristram, “ I marvel of one thing, that thou that 
art so good a knight, that thou wilt not be christened, 
and thy brother, Sir Safere, hath been christened many 
a day." 

" As for that," said Sir Palomides, " I may not yet 
be christened, for one avow that I have made many 
years agone ; howbeit in my heart I believe in Jesu 
Christ and his mild mother Mary ; but I have but one 
battle to do, and when that is done I will be baptized 
with a good will." 

“ By my head," said Tristram, “ as for one battle 
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thou shalt not seek it no longer. For God defend/' 
said Sir Tristram, “ that through my default thou 
shouldst longer live thus a Saracen. For yonder is a 
knight that ye, Sir Palomides, have hurt and smitten 
down. Now help me that I were armed in his armour, 
and I shall soon fulfil thine avows." 

“ As ye will," said Palomides, “ so it shall be." 

So they rode both unto that knight that sat upon a 
bank, and then Sir Tristram saluted him, and he 
weakly saluted him again. 

“ Sir knight," said Sir Tristram, “ I require you tell 
me your right name." 

“ Sir," he said, “ my name is Sir Galleron of Galway, 
and knight of the Table Round." 

“ So God me help," said Sir Tristram, “I am right 
heavy of your hurts ; but this is all, I must pray you 
to lend me all your whole armour, for ye see I am 
unarmed, and I must do battle with this knight." 

“ Sir," said the hurt knight, " ye shall have it with 
a good will; but ye must beware, for I warn you that 
knight is wight. 1 Sir," said Galleron, " I pray you tell 
me your name, and what is that knight s name that 
hath beaten me." 

“ Sir, as for my name it is Sir Tristram de Liones, 
and as for the knight’s name that hath hurt you, it is 
Sir Palomides, brother to the good knight Sir Safere, 
and yet is Sir Palomides unchristened." 

“ Alas," said Sir Galleron, “ that is pity that so good 
a knight and so noble a man of arms should be un¬ 
christened." 

“ So God me help," said Sir Tristram, “ either he 
shall slay me or I him but that he shall be christened 
or ever we depart in sunder." 

" My lord Sir Tristram," said Sir Galleron, " your 
renown and worship is well known through many 
realms, and God save you this day from senship 2 and 
shame." 


1 Valiant. 


1 Disgrace. 
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Then Sir Tristram unarmed Galleron, the which was 
a noble knight, and had done many deeds of arms, and 
he was a large knight of flesh and bone. And when 
he was unarmed he stood upon his feet, for he was 
bruised in the back with a spear; yet so as Sir 
Galleron might, he armed Sir Tristram. 

And then Sir Tristram mounted upon his own horse, 
and in his hand he gat Sir G aileron’s spear ; and there¬ 
withal Sir Palomides was ready. And so they came 
hurtling together, and either smote other in middes of 
their shields, and therewithal Sir Palomides' spear 
brake, and Sir Tristram smote down the horse ; and 
Sir Palomides as soon as he might avoided his horse, 
and dressed his shield, and pulled out his sword. That 
saw Sir Tristram, and therewithal he alit and tied his 
horse till a tree. And then they came together as two 
wild boars, lashing together, tracing and traversing as 
noble men that oft had been well proved in battle ; 
but ever Sir Palomides dread the might of Sir Tris¬ 
tram, and therefore he suffered him to breathe him. 
Thus they fought more than two hours, but often Sir 
Tristram smote such strokes at Sir Palomides that he 
made him to kneel; and Sir Palomides brake and cut 
away many pieces of Sir Tristram's shield, and then 
Sir Palomides wounded Sir Tristram, for he was a well 
fighting man. Then Sir Tristram was wood wroth out 
of measure, and rushed upon Sir Palomides with such 
a might that Sir Palomides fell grovelling to the earth ; 
and therewithal he leapt up lightly upon his feet, and 
then Sir Tristram wounded Palomides sore through 
the shoulder. And ever Sir Tristram fought still in 
like hard, and Sir Palomides failed not, but gave him 
many sad strokes. And at the last Sir Tristram 
doubled his strokes, and by fortune Sir Tristram smote 
Sir Palomides' sword out of his hand, and if Sir 
Palomides had stooped for his sword he had been slain. 
Then Palomides stood still and beheld his sword with 
a sorrowful heart. 
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“ How now/' said Sir Tristram unto Palomides, 
" now have I thee at advantage as thou haddest me 
this day ; but it shall never be said in no court, nor 
among good knights, that Sir Tristram shall slay any 
knight that is weaponless ; and therefore take thou 
thy sword, and let us make an end of this battle.” 

" As for to do this battle,” said Palomides, " I dare 
right well end it, but I have no great lust to fight no 
more. And for this cause,” said Palomides : “ mine 
offence to you is not so great but that we may be 
friends. All that I have offended is and was for the 
love of La Beale Isoud. And as for her, I dare say she 
is peerless above all other ladies, and also I proffered 
her never no dishonour ; and by her I have gotten the 
most part of my worship, and si then I offended never 
as to her own person. And as for the offence that I 
have done, it was against your own person, and for 
that offence ye have given me this day many sad 
strokes, and some I have given you again ; and now I 
dare say I felt never man of your might, nor so well 
breathed, but if it were Sir Launcelot du Lake. 
Wherefore I require you, my lord, forgive me all that 
I have offended unto you ; and this same day have 
me to the next church, and first let me be clene con¬ 
fessed, and after see you now that I be truly baptized. 
And then will we all ride together unto the court of 
Arthur, that we be there at the high feast.” 

“ Now take your horse,” said Sir Tristram, “ and 
as ye say so it shall be, and all thine evil will God 
forgive it you, and I do. And here within this mile is 
the suffragan 1 of Carlisle that shall give you the 
sacrament of baptism.” 

Then they took their horses and Sir Galleron rode 
with them. And when they came to the suffragan Sir 
Tristram told him their desire. Then the suffragan let 
fill a great vessel with water, and when he had hallowed 


1 Assistant bishop. 
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it he then confessed clene Sir Palomides, and Sir 
Tristram and Sir Galleron were his godfathers. 

And then soon after they departed, riding toward 
Camelot, where King Arthur and Queen Guenever was, 
and for the most part all the knights of the Round 
Table. And so the king and all the court were glad 
that Sir Balomides was christened. And at the same 
feast in came Galahad and sat in the siege perilous. 
And so therewithal departed and dissevered all the 
knights of the Round Table. And Sir Tristram re¬ 
turned again unto Joyous Gard, and Sir Palomides 
followed the questing 1 beast. 

Here endeth the second hook of Sir Tristram that was 
drawn out of French into English. But here is no 
rehearsal of the third hook . 2 And here followeth the noble 
tale of the Sangreal, that called is the holy vessel; and 
the signification of the blessed blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ , blessed mote 3 it be, the which was brought into 
this land by Joseph of Aramathie. Therefore on all 
sinful souls blessed Lord have thou mercy. 

1 Growling. 

* Malory gives no record of the rest of the fortunes of Sir Tristram. 

•May. 



IV 

THE QUEST OF THE SANGREAL 

Of the marvellous adventure of the sword in a stone , 
and how an old man brought Galahad to the Siege 
Perilous and set him therein. 

So when the king and all the knights were come from 
service, the barons espied in the sieges of the Round 
Table all about, written with golden letters: “Here 
ought to sit he, and he ought to sit here." And thus 
they went so long till that they came to the Siege 
Perilous, where they found letters newly written of 
gold which said : “ Four hundred winters and four 
and fifty accomplished after the passion of our Lord 
Jesu Christ ought this siege to be fulfilled/' 

Then all they said : “ This is a marvellous thing and 
an adventurous/' 

“ In the name of God/' said Sir Launcelot; and then 
he accounted 1 the term of the writing from the birth 
of our Lord unto that day. “ It seemeth me/' said 
Sir Launcelot, “ this siege ought to be fulfilled this 
same day, for this is the feast of Pentecost after the 
four hundred and four and fifty year ; and if it would 
please all parties, I would none of these letters were 
seen this day, till he be come that ought to achieve 
this adventure." 

Then made they to ordain 2 a cloth of silk, for to 


1 Reckoned up. 


Prepare. 
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cover these letters in the Siege Perilous. Then the 
king bad haste unto dinner. 

" Sir,” said Sir Kay the Steward, “ if ye go now to 
your meat ye shall break your old custom of your 
court, for ye have not used on this day to sit at your 
meat or that ye have seen some adventure.” 

“ Ye say sooth,” said the king, “ but I had so great 
joy of Sir Launcelot and of his cousins, which be come 
to the court whole and sound, so that I bethought me 
not of mine old custom.” 

So, as they stood speaking, in came a squire and 
said unto the king : “ Sir, I bring unto you marvellous 
tidings.” 

“ What be they ? ” said the king. 

“ Sir, there is here beneath at the river a great stone 
which I saw fleet 1 above the water, and therein I saw 
sticking a sword.” 

The king said : “ I will see that marvel.” 

So all the knights went with him, and when they 
came to the river they found there a stone fleeting, as 
it were of red marble, and therein stuck a fair rich 
sword, and in the pommel thereof were precious stones 
wrought with subtil letters of gold. Then the barons 
read the letters which said in this wise : “ Never shall 
man take me hence, but only he by whose side I ought 
to hang, and he shall be the best knight of the world.” 

When the king had seen the letters, he said unto Sir 
Launcelot: “ Fair sir, this sword ought to be yours, 
for I am sure ye be the best knight of the world.” 

Then Sir Launcelot answered full soberly : “ Certes, 2 
sir, it is not my sword ; also, sir, wit ye well I have no 
hardiness to set my hand to it, for it longed not to 
hang by my side. Also, who that assayeth to take the 
sword and faileth of it, he shall receive a wound by 
that sword that he shall not be whole long after. And 
I will that ye wit that this same day shall the ad- 


1 Float. 


1 Certainly. 
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ventures of the Sangreal, that is called the Holy Vessel, 
begin/' 

“ Now, fair nephew," said the king unto Sir Gawaine, 
“ assay ye, for my love." 

“ Sir," he said, " save your good grace I shall not 
do that." 

“ Sir," said the king, “ assay to take the sword, and 
at my commandment." 

" Sir," said Gawaine, " your commandment I will 
obey." And therewith he took up the sword by the 
handles, but he might not stir it. 

“ I thank you," said the king to Sir Gawaine. 

" My lord Sir Gawaine," said Sir Launcelot, " now 
wit ye well this sword shall touch you so sore that ye 
shall will ye had never set your hand thereto for the 
best castle of this realm." 

" Sir," he said, “ I might not withsay mine uncle's 
will and commandment." 

But when the king heard this he repented it much, 
and said unto Sir Percivale that he should assay, for 
his love. 

And he said : “ Gladly, for to bear Sir Gawaine 
fellowship." And therewith he set his hand on the 
sword and drew it strongly, but he might not move it. 
Then were there more that durst be so hardy to set 
their hands thereto. 

“ Now may ye go to your dinner," said Sir Kay unto 
the king, “ for a marvellous adventure have ye seen." 

So the king and all went unto the court, and every 
knight knew his own place, and set him therein, and 
young men that were knights served them. So when 
they were served, and all sieges fulfilled save only the 
Siege Perilous, anon there befell a marvellous adven¬ 
ture, that all the doors and windows of the palace shut 
by themself. Not for then the hall was not greatly 
darked; and therewith they abashed 1 both one and 
other. 


1 Bowed their heads. 
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Then King Arthur spake first and said : “ By God, 
fair fellows and lords, we have seen this day marvels, 
but or night I suppose we shall see greater marvels/' 

In the meanwhile came in a good old man, and an 
ancient, clothed all in white, and there was no knight 
knew from whence he came. And with him he brought 
a young knight, both on foot, in red arms, without 
sword or shield, save a scabbard hanging by his side. 
And these words he said : “ Peace be with you, fair 
lords." 

Then the old man said unto Arthur : “ Sir, I bring 
here a young knight, the which is of king's lineage, and 
of the kindred of Joseph of Aramathie, whereby the 
marvels of this court, and of strange realms, shall be 
fully accomplished." 

The king was right glad of his words, and said unto 
the good man: “ Sir, ye be right welcome, and the 
young knight with you." 

Then the old man made the young man to unarm 
him, and he was in a coat of red sendel, 1 and bare a 
mantle upon his shoulder that was furred with ermine, 
and put that upon him. 

And the old knight said unto the young knight: 
“ Sir, follow me." 

And anon he led him unto the Siege Perilous, where 
beside sat Sir Launcelot ; and the good man lift up 
the cloth, and found there letters that said thus : 
“ This is the siege of Galahad, the haut 2 prince." 

“ Sir," said the old knight, “ wit ye well that place 
is yours." And then he set him down surely in that 
siege. 

And then he said to the old man : “ Sir, ye may now 
go your way, for well have ye done that ye were com¬ 
manded to do ; and recommend me unto my grand- 
sire, King Pelles, and unto my lord Petchere, and say 
them on my behalf, I shall come and see them as soon 
as ever I may." 


1 Silk. 


1 Noble. 
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So the good man departed ; and there met him 
twenty noble squires, and so took their horses and 
went their way. 

Then all the knights of the Table Round marvelled 
greatly of Sir Galahad, that he durst sit there in that 
Siege Perilous, and was so tender of age, and wist not 
from whence he came but all only by God ; and said : 
“ This is he by whom the Sangreal shall be achieved, 
for there sat never none but he, but he were mis- 
chieved.” 

Then Sir Launcelot beheld his son and had great joy 
of him. 

Then Bors told his fellows : “ Upon pain of my life 
this young knight shall come unto great worship.” 

This noise was great in all the court, so that it came 
to the queen. Then she had marvel what knight it 
might be that durst adventure him to sit in the Siege 
Perilous. Many said unto the queen he resembled 
much unto Sir Launcelot. 

" I may well suppose,” said the queen, " that Sir 
Launcelot begat him on King Pelles' daughter by en¬ 
chantment, and his name is Galahad. I would fain 
see him,” said the queen, “ for he must needs be a 
noble man, for so is his father that him begat, I report 
me unto all the Table Round.” 

So when the meat was done that the king and all 
were risen, the king yede unto the Siege Perilous and 
lift up the cloth, and found there the name of Galahad; 
and then he shewed it unto Sir Gawaine, and said: 
“ Fair nephew, now have we among us Sir Galahad, 
the good knight that shall worship us all; and upon 
pain of my life he shall achieve the Sangreal, right as 
Sir Launcelot had done us to understand.” 

Then came King Arthur unto Galahad and said : 
“ Sir, ye be welcome, for ye shall move many good 
knights to the quest of the Sangreal, and ye shall 
achieve that never knights might bring to an end.” 
Then the king took him by the hand, and went down 
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from the palace to shew Galahad the adventures of 
the stone. 

How Galahad drew out the siuord, and how King 
Arthur had all the knights together for to joust in 
the meadow beside Camelot or they departed ; and 
how all the knights avowed the enquest of the Holy 
Sangreal. 

The queen heard thereof, and came after with many 
ladies, and shewed them the stone where it hoved on 
the water. 

" Sir / 1 said the king unto Sir Galahad, “ here is a 
great marvel as ever I saw, and right good knights 
have assayed and failed/’ 

“ Sir,” said Galahad, “ that is no marvel, for this 
adventure is not theirs but mine ; and for the surety 
of this sword I brought none with me, for here by my 
side hangeth the scabbard.” And anon he laid his 
hand on the sword, and lightly drew it out of the stone, 
and put it in the sheath, and said unto the king : 
“ Now it goeth better than it did aforehand.” 

“ Sir,” said the king, ” a shield God shall send you.” 

“ Now have I,” said Galahad, “ that sword that some¬ 
time was the good knight’s, Balin le Savage, and he 
was a passing good man of his hands ; and with this 
sword he slew his brother Balan, and that was great 
pity, for he was a good knight, and either slew other 
through a dolorous stroke that Balin gave unto my 
grandfather King Pelles, the which is not yet whole, 
nor not shall be till I heal him.” 

Therewith the king and all espied where came riding 
down the river a lady on a white palfrey toward them. 
Then she saluted the king and the queen, and asked if 
that Sir Launcelot was there. 

And then he answered himself:" I am here, fair lady. ” 

Then she said all with weeping : ” How your great 
doing is changed sith this day in the morn! ” 

“ Damosel, why say you so ? ” said Launcelot. 
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“ I say you sooth/' said the damosel, “ for ye were 
this day the best knight of the world, but who should 
say so now, he should be a liar, for there is now one 
better than ye, and well it is proved by the adventures 
of the sword whereto ye durst not set to your hand ; 
and that is the change and leaving of your name. 
Wherefore I make unto you a remembrance, that ye 
shall not ween from henceforth that ye be the best 
knight of the world." 

“ As touching unto that," said Launcelot, “ I know 
well I was never the best." 

“ Yes," said the damosel, “ that were ye, and are 
yet, of any sinful man of the world. And, sir king, 
Nacien, the hermit, sendeth thee word, that thee shall 
befall the greatest worship that ever befell king in 
Britain ; and I say you wherefore, for this day the 
Sangreal appeared in thy house and fed thee and all 
thy fellowship of the Round Table." 

So she departed and went that same way that she 
came. 

“ Now," said the king, “ I am sure at this quest of 
the Sangreal shall all ye of the Table Round depart, 
and never shall I see you again whole together ; there¬ 
fore I will see you all whole together in the meadow of 
Camelot to joust and to tourney, that after your death 
men may speak of it that such good knights were 
wholly together such a day." 

As unto that counsel and at the king's request they 
accorded all, and took on their harness that longed 
unto jousting. But all this moving of the king was 
for this intent, for to see Galahad proved ; for the 
king deemed he should not lightly come again unto 
the court after his departing. So were they assembled 
in the meadow both more and less. Then Sir Galahad, 
by the prayer of the king and the queen, did upon him 
a noble jesseraunce, 1 and also he did on his helm, but 
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shield would he take none for no prayer of the king. 
And then Sir Gawaine and other knights prayed him 
to take a spear. Right so he did ; and the queen was 
in a tower with all her ladies, for to behold that tourna¬ 
ment. Then Sir Galahad dressed him in middes of the 
meadow, and began to break spears marvellously, that 
all men had wonder of him ; for he there surmounted 
all other knights, for within a while he had defouled 
many good knights of the Table Round save twain, 
that was Sir Launcelot and Sir Percivale. 

Then the king, at the queen’s request, made him to 
alight and to unlace his helm, that the queen might 
see him in the visage. 

When she beheld him she said : “ Soothly I dare well 
say that Sir Launcelot begat him, for never two men 
resembled more in likeness, therefore it nis no marvel 
though he be of great prowess.” 

So a lady that stood by the queen said : “ Madam, 
for God’s sake ought he of right to be so good a 
knight ? ” 

“ Yea, forsooth,” said the queen, " for he is of all 
parties come of the best knights of the world and of 
the highest lineage ; for Sir Launcelot is come but of 
the eighth degree from our Lord Jesu Christ, and Sir 
Galahad is of the ninth degree from our Lord Jesu 
Christ; therefore I dare say they be the greatest gen¬ 
tlemen of the world.” 

And then the king and all estates went home unto 
Camelot, and so went to evensong to the great minster; 
and so after upon that to supper, and every knight sat 
in his own place as they were toforehand. 

Then anon they heard cracking and crying of 
thunder, that them thought the place should all to 
drive. 1 In the midst of this blast entered a sunbeam 
more clearer by seven times than ever they saw day, 
and all they were alighted 2 of the grace of the Holy 
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Ghost. Then began every knight to behold other, and 
either saw other, by their seeming, fairer than ever 
they saw afore. Not for then there was no knight 
might speak one word a great while, and so they looked 
every man on other as they had been dumb. Then 
there entered into the hall the Holy Greal covered with 
white samite, but there was none might see it, nor 
who bare it. And there was all the hall fulfilled with 
good odours, and every knight had such meats and 
drinks as he best loved in this world. And when the 
Holy Greal had been borne through the hall, then the 
Holy Vessel departed suddenly, that they wist not 
where it became : then had they all breath to speak. 

And then the king yielded thankings to God, of His 
good grace that He had sent them. “ Certes," said the 
king, “ we ought to thank our Lord Jesu greatly for 
that He hath shewed us this day, at the reverence of 
this high feast of Pentecost/' 

“ Now/' said Sir Gawaine, “ we have been served 
this day of what meats and drinks we thought on ; 
but one thing beguiled us, we might not see the Holy 
Grail, it was so preciously covered. Wherefore I will 
make here avow, that tomom, without longer abiding, 
I shall labour in the quest of the Sangreal, that I shall 
hold me out a twelvemonth and a day, or more if need 
be, and never shall I return again unto the court till I 
have seen it more openly than it hath been seen here ; 
and if I may not speed I shall return again as he that 
may not be against the will of our Lord Jesu Christ/' 
When they of the Table Round heard Sir Gawaine 
say so, they arose up the most part and made such 
avows as Sir Gawaine had made. 

Anon as King Arthur heard this he was greatly dis¬ 
pleased, for he wist well they might not again say 1 
their avows. 

" Alas," said King Arthur unto Sir Gawaine, “ ye 
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have nigh slain me with the avow and promise that ye 
have made ; for through you ye have bereft me the 
fairest fellowship and the truest of knighthood that 
ever were seen together in any realm of the world ; 
for when they depart from hence I am sure they all 
shall never meet more in this world, for they shall die 
many in the quest. And so it forthinketh 1 me a little, 
for I have loved them as well as my life; wherefore it 
shall grieve me right sore, the departition 2 of this 
fellowship : for I have had an old custom to have them 
in my fellowship.” And therewith the tears filled in 
his eyes. And then he said : “ Gawaine, Gawaine, ye 
have set me in great sorrow; for I have great doubt 
that my true fellowship shall never meet here more 
again.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Launcelot, " comfort yourself ; for 
it shall be unto us a great honour and much more than 
if we died in any other places, for of death we be 
siccar.” 3 

“ Ah, Launcelot,” said the king, “ the great love 
that I have had unto you all the days of my life maketh 
me to say such doleful words ; for never Christian 
king had never so many worthy men at his table as I 
have had this day at the Round Table, and that is my 
great sorrow.” 

When the queen, ladies, and gentlewomen wist 
these tidings, they had such sorrow and heaviness that 
there might no tongue tell it, for those knights had 
held them in honour and charity. 

But among all other Queen Guenever made great 
sorrow. “ I marvel,” said she, “ my lord would suffer 
them to depart from him.” 

Thus was all the court troubled for the love of the 
departition of those knights. And many of those 
ladies that loved knights would have gone with their 
iovers; and so had they done, had not an old knight 
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come among them in religious clothing, and then he 
spake all on high and said : "Fair lords, which have 
sworn in the quest of the Sangreal, thus sendeth you 
Nacien, the hermit, word, that none in this quest lead 
lady nor gentlewoman with him, for it is not to do in 
so high a service as they labour in ; for I warn you 
plain, he that is not clean of his sins he shall not see 
the mysteries of our Lord Jesu Christ." And for this 
cause they left these ladies and gentlewomen. 

After this the queen came unto Galahad and asked 
him of whence he was, and of what country. 

He told her of whence he was. 

" And son unto Launcelot," she said he was. 

As to that, he said neither yea or nay. 

“ So God me help," said the queen, " of your father 
ye need not to shame you, for he is the goodliest 
knight, and of the best men of the world come, and of 
the strain, of all parties, of kings. Wherefore ye ought 
of right to be of your deeds a passing good man ; and 
certainly," she said, “ ye resemble him much." 

Then Sir Galahad was a little ashamed and said: 
“ Madam, sith ye know in certain, wherefore do ye 
ask it me ? for he that is my father shall be known 
openly and all betimes." 

And then they went to rest them. And in the 
honour of the highness of Galahad he was led into 
King Arthur's chamber, and there rested in his own 
bed. 

And as soon as it was day the king arose, for he had 
no rest of all that night for sorrow. Then he went unto 
Gawaine and to Sir Launcelot that were arisen for to 
hear mass. 

And then the king again said : “ Ah, Gawaine, 
Gawaine, ye have betrayed me ; for never shall my 
court be amended by you, but ye will never be sorry 
for me as I am for you." And therewith the tears 
began to run down by his visage. And therewith the 
king said: “ Ah, knight Sir Launcelot, I require thee 
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thou counsel me, for I would that this quest were un¬ 
done an it might be.” 

“ Sir,” said Sir Launcelot, " ye saw yesterday so 
many worthy knights that then were sworn that they 
may not leave it in no manner of wise.” 

“ That wot I well,” said the king, “ but it shall so 
heavy me at their departing that I wot well there shall 
no manner of joy remedy me.” 

And then the king and the queen went unto the 
minster. So anon Launcelot and Gawaine commanded 
their men to bring their arms. And when they all 
were armed save their shields and their helms, then 
they came to their fellowship, which were all ready in 
the same wise, for to go to the minster to hear their 
service. 

Then after the service was done the king would wit 
how many had undertaken the quest of the Holy 
Grail; and to account them he prayed them all. Then 
found they by tale 1 an hundred and fifty, and all 
were knights of the Round Table. And then they put 
on their helms and departed, and recommended them 
all wholly unto the queen ; and there was weeping and 
great sorrow. Then the queen departed into her 
chamber so that no man should apperceive her great 
sorrows. 

When Sir Launcelot missed the queen he went into 
her chamber, and when she saw him she cried aloud : 
” O Sir Launcelot, ye have betrayed me and put me to 
death, for to leave thus my lord.” 

" Ah, madam,” said Sir Launcelot,“ I pray you be 
not displeased, for I shall come as soon as I may with 
my worship.” 

“ Alas,” said she, “ that ever I saw you; but He that 
suffered death upon the cross for all mankind be to you 
good conduct and safety, and all the whole fellowship.” 

Right so departed Sir Launcelot, and found his 
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fellowship that abode his coming. And so they 
mounted upon their horses and rode through the 
streets of Camelot; and there was weeping of the rich 
and poor, and the king turned away and might not 
speak for weeping. 

So within a while they came to a city, and a castle 
that hight Vagon. There they entered into the castle, 
and the lord of that castle was an old man that hight 
Vagon, and he was a good man of his living, and set 
open the gates, and made them all the good cheer that 
he might. And so on the morrow they were all ac¬ 
corded that they should depart every each from other; 
and then they departed on the morrow with weeping 
and mourning cheer, and every knight took the way 
that him best liked. 

How Sir Galahad came from his father. Sir 
Launcelot; and how Sir Launcelot was afore the 
door of the chamber wherein the Holy Sangreal 
was, and other divers matters. 

So after, on a Monday, it befell that Launcelot and 
Galahad arrived in the edge of a forest tofore a cross ; 
and then saw they a knight armed all in white, and 
was richly horsed, and led in his right hand a white 
horse. And so he came to the ship, and saluted the two 
knights on the High Lord's behalf, and said : “ Gala- 
had, sir, ye have been long enough with your father, 
come out of the ship, and start upon this horse, and go 
where the adventures shall lead thee in the quest of 
the Sangreal." 

Then he went to his father and kissed him sweetly, 
and said : “ Fair sweet father, I wot not when I shall 
see you more till I see the body of Jesu Christ." 

“ I pray you," said Launcelot, “ pray ye to the 
High Father that He hold me in His service." 

And so he took his horse, and there they heard a 
voice that said: “ Think for to do well, for the one shall 
never see the other before the dreadful day of doom." 
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“ Now, son Galahad/* said Launcelot, “ syne we 
shall depart, and never see other, I pray to the High 
Father to conserve 1 me and yon both/' 

" Sir,” said Galahad, “ no prayer availeth so much 
as yours.” And therewith Galahad entered into the 
forest. 

And the wind arose, and drove Launcelot more than 
a month throughout the sea, where he slept but little, 
but prayed to God that he might see some tidings of 
the Sangreal. 

So it befell on a night, at midnight, he arrived afore 
a castle, on the back side, which was rich and fair. And 
there was a postern opened toward the sea, and was 
open without any keeping, save two lions kept the 
entry ; and the moon shone clear. Anon Sir Launce¬ 
lot heard a voice that said : “ Launcelot, go out of 
this ship and enter into the castle, where thou shalt see 
a great part of thy desire.” Then he ran to his arms, 
and so armed him, and so went to the gate and saw the 
lions. Then set he hand to his sword and drew it. 
Then there came a dwarf suddenly, and smote him on 
the arm so sore that the sword fell out of his hand. 
Then heard he a voice say : ”0 man of evil faith and 
poor belief, wherefore trowest thou more on thy har¬ 
ness than in thy Maker ? For He might more avail 
thee than thine armour, in whose service thou art 
set.” 

Then said Launcelot: “ Fair Father Jesu Christ, I 
thank Thee of Thy great mercy that Thou reprovest me 
of my misdeed; now see I well that ye hold me for 
your servant.” 

Then took he again his sword and put it up in his 
sheath, and made a cross in his forehead, and came to 
the lions, and they made semblant 2 to do him harm. 
Notwithstanding he passed by them without hurt, and 
entered into the castle to the chief fortress, and there 
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were they all at rest. Then Launcelot entered in so 
armed, for he found no gate nor door but it was open. 

And at the last he found a chamber whereof the 
door was shut, and he set his hand thereto to have 
opened it, but he might not. Then he enforced him 
mickle to undo the door. Then he listened and heard 
a voice which sang so sweetly that it seemed none 
earthly thing ; and him thought the voice said : “Joy 
and honour be to the Father of Heaven.” Then 
Launcelot kneeled down tofore the chamber, for well 
wist he that there was the Sangreal within that 
chamber. 

Then said he : " Fair sweet Father Jesu Christ, if 
ever I did thing that pleased Thee, Lord for Thy pity 
never have me not in despite for my sins done afore¬ 
time, and that Thou shew me something of that I 
seek.” 

And with that he saw the chamber door open, and 
there came out a great clereness, that the house was as 
bright as all the torches of the world had been there. 
So came he to the chamber door, and would have 
entered. 

And anon a voice said to him, “ Flee, Launcelot, and 
enter not, for thou oughtest not to do it; and if thou 
enter thou shalt forethink 1 it.” 

Then he withdrew him aback right heavy. Then 
looked he up in the middes of the chamber, and saw a 
table of silver, and the holy vessel, covered with red 
samite, and many angels about it, whereof one held 
a candle of wax burning, and the other held a cross, 
and the ornaments of an altar. And before the holy 
vessel he saw a good man clothed as a priest. And it 
seemed that he was at the sacring of the mass. And 
it seemed to Launcelot that above the priest's hands 
were three men, whereof the two put the youngest by 
likeness between the priest’s hands ; and so he lift it 
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up right high, and it seemed to shew so to the people. 
And then Launcelot marvelled not a little, for him 
thought the priest was so greatly charged 1 of the figure 
that him seemed that he should fall to the earth. 

And when he saw none about him that would help 
him, then came he to the door a great pace, and said: 
“ Fair Father Jesu Christ, ne take it for no sin though 
I help the good man which hath great need of help/' 

Right so entered he into the chamber, and came 
toward the table of silver ; and when he came nigh 
he felt a breath, that him thought it was intermeddled 
with fire, which smote him so sore in the visage that 
him thought it brent 2 his visage ; and therewith he 
fell to the earth, and had no power to arise, as he that 
was so araged, 3 that had lost the power of his body, 
and his hearing, and his seeing. Then felt he many 
hands about him, which took him up and bare him 
out of the chamber door, without any amending of his 
swoon, and left nim there, seeming dead to all people. 

So upon the morrow when it was fair day they 
within were arisen, and found Launcelot lying afore 
the chamber door. All they marvelled how that he 
came in, and so they looked upon him, and felt his 
pulse to wit whether there were any life in him ; and 
so they found life in him, but he might not stand nor 
stir no member that he had. And so they took him 
by every part of the body, and bare him intoachamber, 
and laid him in a rich bed, far from all folk; and so he 
lay four days. Then the one said he was on live, and 
the other said, “ Nay/' 

“ In the name of God," said an old man, " for I do 
you verily to wit he is not dead, but he is so full of life 
as the mightiest of you all; and therefore I counsel 
you that he be well kept till God send him life again." 

In such manner they kept Launcelot four and 
twenty days and all so many nights, that ever he lay 
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still as a dead man ; and at the twenty-fifth day befell 
him after midday that he opened his eyes. 

And when he saw folk he made great sorrow, and 
said : “ Why have ye awaked me ? for I was more at 
ease than I am now. O Jesu Christ, who might be so 
blessed that might see openly Thy great marvels of 
secretness there where no sinner may be ! ” 

“ What have ye seen ? ” said they about him. 

" I have seen,” said he, ” so great marvels that no 
tongue may tell, and more than any heart can think; 
and had not my son been here afore me I had seen 
much more.” 

Then they told him how he had lain there four and 
twenty days and nights. Then him thought it was 
punishment for the four and twenty years that he had 
been a sinner, wherefore Our Lord put him in penance 
four and twenty days and nights. 

So Sir Launcelot departed, and took his arms, and 
said he would go see the realm of Logris, which “ I 
have not seen these twelve months.” And at the last 
he came to a white abbey, and there they made him 
that night great cheer ; and on the morn he rose and 
heard mass. And afore an altar he found a rich tomb, 
the which was newly made ; and then he took heed, 
and saw the sides written with gold which said: 
” Here lieth King Bagdemagus of Gore, which King 
Arthur's nephew slew ; and named him, Sir Ga- 
waine.” 

Then was he not a little sorry, for Launcelot loved 
him much more than any other, and had it been any 
other than Gawaine he should not have escaped from 
death to life ; and said to himself: " Ah Lord God, 
this is a great hurt unto King Arthur’s court, the loss 
of such a man.” 

And then he departed and came to the abbey where 
Galahad did the adventure of the tombs, and won the 
white shield with the red cross; and there had he 
great cheer all that night. And on the mom he 
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turned untd Camelot, where he found King Arthur 
and the queen. But many of the knights of the 
Round Table were slain and destroyed, more than 
half. And so three were come home again, that were 
Sir Gawaine, Sir Ector, and Sir Lionel, and many other 
that need not to be rehearsed. 

Then all the court was passing glad of Sir Launcelot, 
and the king asked him many tidings of his son Gala- 
had. And there Launcelot told the king of his ad¬ 
ventures that had befallen him syne he departed. And 
also he told him of the adventures of Galahad, Perci- 
vale, and Bors, which that he knew by the letter of the 
dead damosel, and as Galahad had told him. 

“ Now God would/' said the king, “ that they were 
all three here/’ 

“ That shall never be," said Launcelot, “ for two of 
them shall ye never see, but one of them shall come 
again." 

How Galahad and his fellows were fed of the Holy 
Sangreal, and other matcers ; and how Galahad 
was made king. 

So on a day it befell that Galahad and Percivale 
came out of a great forest, and there they met at 
traverse with Sir Bors, the which rode alone. It is 
none need to tell if they were glad ; and them he 
saluted, and they yielded him honour and good adven¬ 
ture, and every each told other. 

Then said Bors : “ It is more than a year and a half 
that I ne lay ten times where men dwelled, but in wild 
forests and in mountains, but God was ever my 
comfort." 

Then rode they a great while till that they came to 
the castle of Carbonek. And when they were entered 
within the castle King Pelles knew them ; then there 
was great joy, for they wist well by their coming that 
they had fulfilled the quest of the Sangreal. 

And anon alit a voice among them, and said: 
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“ They that ought not to sit at the table of Jesu Christ 
arise, for now shall very knights be fed/' 

So they went thence, all save King Pelles and 
Eliazar, his son, the which were holy men, and a maid 
which was his niece ; and so these three fellows and 
they three were there, no more. 

Anon they saw knights all armed come in at the hall 
door, and did off their helms and their arms, and said 
unto Galahad : “ Sir, we have hied right much for to 
be with you at this table where the holy meat shall be 
departed.” 1 

Then said he : “ Ye be welcome, but of whence be 
ye ? ” 

So three of them said they were of Gaul, and other 
three said they were of Ireland, and the other three 
said they were of Denmark. 

So as they sat thus there came out a bed of tree, 2 
of a chamber, the which four gentlewomen brought; 
and in the bed lay a good man sick, and a crown of 
gold upon his head ; and there in the middes of the 
place they set him down, and went again their way. 

Then he lift up his head, and said : “ Galahad, 
Knight, ye be welcome, for much have I desired your 
coming, for in such anguish I have been long. But 
now I trust to God the term is come that my pain shall 
be allayed, that I shall pass out of this world so as it 
was promised me long ago.” 

Therewith a voice said : “ There be two among you 
that be not in the quest of the Sangreal, and therefore 
depart ye.” 

Then King Pelles and his son departed. And there¬ 
withal beseemed them that there came a man, and 
four angels from heaven, clothed in likeness of a 
bishop, and had a cross in his hand ; and these four 
angels bare him in a chair, and set him down before 
the table of silver whereupon the Sangreal was ; and 
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it seemed that he had in middes of his forehead letters 
the which said: “ See ye here Joseph, the first 
bishop of Christendom, the same which Our Lord suc¬ 
coured in the city of Sarras in the spiritual place/' 
Then the knights marvelled, for that bishop was dead 
more than three hundred year t of ore. 

" O knights/' said he, “ marvel not, for I was some¬ 
time an earthly man." 

With that they heard the chamber door open, and 
there they saw angels ; and two bare candles of wax, 
and the third a towel, and the fourth a spear which 
bled marvellously, that three drops fell within a box 
which he held with his other hand. And they set the 
candles upon the table, and the third the towel upon 
the vessel, and the fourth the holy spear even upright 
upon the vessel. And then the bishop made semblant 
as though he would have gone to the sacring of the 
mass. And then he took an ubblye 1 which was made 
in likeness of bread. And at the lifting up there came 
a figure in likeness of a child, and the visage was as red 
and as bright as any fire, and smote himself into the 
bread, so that they all saw it that the bread was formed 
of a fleshly man ; and then he put it into the holy 
vessel again. And then he did that longed to a priest 
to do to a mass. And then he went to Galahad and 
kissed him, and bad him go and kiss his fellows : and 
so he did anon. 

“ Now," said he, “ servants of Jesu Christ, ye shall 
be fed afore this table with sweetmeats that never 
knights tasted." And when he had said, he vanished 
away. And they set them at the table in great dread, 
and made their prayers. 

Then looked they and saw a man come out of the 
holy vessel, that had all the signs of the passion of 
Jesu Christ, bleeding all openly, and said: “ My 
knights and my servants, ana my true children, which 
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be come out of deadly life into spiritual life, I will now 
no longer hide me from you, but ye shall see now a 
part of my secrets and of my hidden things: now hold 
and receive the high meat which ye have so much 
desired.” 

Then took he himself the holy vessel and came to 
Galahad ; and he kneeled down, and there he received 
his Saviour, and after him so received all his fellows ; 
and they thought it so sweet that it was marvellous to 
tell. 

Then said he to Galahad : ” Son, wotest thou what 
I hold betwixt my hands ? ” 

“ Nay,” said he, “ but if ye will tell me.” 

" This is,” said he, “ the holy dish wherein I ate the 
lamb on Sher-Thursday. And now hast thou seen 
that thou most desired to see, but yet hast thou not 
seen it so openly as thou shalt see it in the city of 
Sarras in the spiritual place. Therefore thou must 
go hence and bear with thee this holy vessel ; for this 
night it shall depart from the realm of Logris, that it 
shall never be seen more here. And wotest thou 
wherefore ? For he is not served nor worshipped to 
his right by them of this land, for they be turned to 
evil living ; therefore I shall disherit them of the 
honour which I have done them. And therefore go 
ye three to-morrow unto the sea, where ye shall find 
your ship ready, and with you take the sword with 
the strange girdles, and no more with you but Sir 
Percivale and Sir Bors. Also I will that ye take with 
you of the blood of this spear for to anoint the maimed 
king, both his legs and all his body, and he shall have 
his health.” 

“ Sir,” said Galahad, “ why shall not these other 
fellows go with us ? ” 

“ For this cause : for right as I departed 1 my 
apostles one here and another there, so I will that ye 
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depart; and two of you shall die in my service, but 
one of you shall come again and tell tidings/’ 

Then gave he them his blessing and vanished away. 

And Galahad went anon to the spear which lay upon 
the table, and touched the blood with his fingers, and 
came after to the maimed king and anointed his legs. 
And therewith he clothed him anon, and start upon 
his feet out of his bed as an whole man, and thanked 
Our Lord that He had healed him. And that was not 
to the world-ward, for anon he yielded him to a place 
of religion of white monks, and was a full holy man. 

That same night about midnight came a voice 
among them which said : “ My sons and not my chief 
sons, my friends and not my warriors, go ye hence 
where ye hope best to do and as I bad you.” 

" Ah, thanked be Thou, Lord, that Thou wilt vouch¬ 
safe to call us, Thy sinners. Now may we well prove 
that we have not lost our pains.” 

And anon in all haste they took their harness and 
departed. But the three knights of Gaul, one of them 
hight Claudine, King Claudas’ son, and the other two 
were great gentlemen. 

Then prayed Galahad to every each of them, that if 
they come to King Arthur’s court that they should 
“ salute my lord, Sir Launcelot, my father, and of 
them of the Round Table ” ; and prayed them if that 
they came on that part that they should not forget it. 

Right so departed Galahad, Percivale and Bors with 
him. And so they rode three days, and then they came 
to a rivage, 1 and found the ship whereof the tale 
speaketh of tofore. And when they came to the 
board they found in the middes the table of silver 
which they had left with the maimed king, and the 
Sangreal which was covered with red samite. Then 
were they glad to have such things in their fellowship ; 
and so they entered and made great reverence thereto, 
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and Galahad fell in his prayer long time "to Our Lord, 
that at what time he asked, that he should pass out 
of this world. So much he prayed till a voice said 
to him: “ Galahad, thou shalt have thy request; 
and when thou askest the death of thy body thou 
shalt have it, and then shalt thou find the life of the 
soul.” 

Percivale heard this, and prayed him, of fellowship 
that was between them, to tell him wherefore he asked 
such things. 

" That shall I tell you,” said Galahad ; “ the other 
day when we saw a part of the adventures of the 
Sangreal I was in such a joy of heart, that I trow never 
man was that was earthly. And therefore I wot well, 
when my body is dead my soul shall be in great joy to 
see the blessed Trinity every day, and the Majesty of 
Our Lord, Jesu Christ.” 

So long were they in the ship that they said to 
Galahad : ” Sir, in this bed ought ye to he, for so 
saith the scripture.” 

And so he laid him down and slept a great while ; 
and when he awaked he looked afore him and saw the 
city of Sarras. And as they would have landed they 
saw the ship wherein Percivale had put his sister in. 

“ Truly,” said Percivale, ” in the name of God, well 
hath my sister holden us covenant.” 

Then took they out of the ship the table of silver, 
and he took it to Percivale and to Bors, to go tofore, 
and Galahad came behind. And right so they went 
to the city, and at the gate of the city they saw an old 
man crooked. Then Galahad called him and bad 
him help to bear this heavy thing. 

“ Truly,” said the old man, “ it is ten year ago that 
I might not go but with crutches.” 

“ Care thou not,” said Galahad, " and arise up and 
shew thy good will.” 

And so he assayed, and found himself as whole as 
ever he was. Then ran he to the table, and took one 
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part against Galahad. And anon arose there great 
noise in the city, that a cripple was made whole by 
knights marvellous that entered into the city. Then 
anon after, the three knights went to the water, and 
brought up into the palace Percivale's sister, and 
buried her as richly as a king’s daughter ought to be. 

And when the king of the city, which was cleped 
Estorause, saw the fellowship, he asked them of 
whence they were, and what thing it was that they 
had brought upon the table of silver. And they told 
him the truth of the Sangreal, and the power which 
that God had set there. Then the king was a tyrant, 
and was come of the line of paynims, and took them 
and put them in prison in a deep hole. But as soon 
as they were there Our Lord sent them the Sangreal, 
through whose grace they were alway fulfilled while 
that they were in prison. 

So at the year’s end it befell that this King Estorause 
lay sick, and felt that he should die. Then he sent 
for the three knights, and they came afore him ; and 
he cried them mercy of that he had done to them, and 
they forgave it him goodly ; and he died anon. When 
the king was dead all the city was dismayed, and wist 
not who might be their king. Right so as they were in 
counsel there came a voice among them, and bad them 
choose the youngest knight of them three to be their 
king : “ For he shall well maintain you and all yours." 
So they made Galahad king by all the assent of the 
holy city, and else they would have slain him. And 
when he was come to behold the land, he let* make 
above the table of silver a chest of gold and of precious 
stones, that hylled 1 the holy vessel. And every day 
early the three fellows would come afore it, and make 
their prayers. 

Now at the year’s end, and the self day after Gala- 
had had borne the crown of gold, he arose up early 
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and his fellows, and came to the palace, and saw tofore 
them the holy vessel, and a man* kneeling on his knees 
in likeness of a bishop, that had about him a great 
fellowship of angels as it had been Jesu Christ himself ; 
and then he arose and began a mass of Our Lady. 

And when he came to the sacrament of the mass, and 
had done, anon he called Galahad, and said to him: 
“ Come forth, the servant of Jesu Christ, and thou 
shalt see that thou hast much desired to see/' 

And then he began to tremble right hard when the 
deadly 1 flesh began to behold the spiritual things. 
Then he held up his hands toward heaven and said : 
“ Lord, I thank Thee, for now I see that that hath 
been my desire many a day. Now, blessed Lord, 
would I not longer live, if it might please Thee, Lord/' 

And therewith the good man took Our Lord’s body 
betwixt his hands, and proffered it to Galahad, and he 
received it right gladly and meekly. “ Now wotest 
thou what I am ? ” said the good man. 

“ Nay,” said Galahad. 

“ I am Joseph of Armathie, the which Our Lord 
hath sent here to thee to bear thee fellowship; and 
wotest thou wherefore that He hath sent me more than 
any other ? For thou hast resembled me in two 
things; in that thou hast seen the marvels of the 
Sangreal, in that thou hast been a clene maiden, as I 
have been and am.” 

And when he had said these words Galahad went to 
Percivale and kissed him, and commended him to 
God. And so he went to Sir Bors and kissed him, and 
commended him to God, and said : “ Fair lord, salute 
me to my lord Sir Launcelot, my father, and as soon 
as ye see him, bid him remember of this unstable 
world.” 

And therewith he kneeled down tofore the table 
and made his prayers, and then suddenly his soul 
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departed to Jesu Christ, and a great multitude of 
angels bare his soul up to heaven, that the two fellows 
might well behold it. Also the two fellows saw come 
from heaven an hand, but they saw not the body. 
And then it came right to the Vessel, and took it and 
the spear, and so bare it up to heaven. Sithen was 
there never man so hardy to say that he had seen the 
Sangreal. 

Of the sorrow that Percivale and Bors made when 
Galahad was dead : and of Percivale how he died ; 
and of the joy King Arthur and the Queen had of 
the achievement of the Sangreal. 

When Percivale and Bors saw Galahad dead they 
made as much sorrow as ever did two men. And if 
they had not been good men they might lightly have 
fallen in despair. And the people of the country and 
of the city were right heavy. And then he was buried ; 
and as soon as he was buried Sir Percivale yielded him 
to an hermitage out of the city, and took a religious 
clothing. And Bors was alway with him, but never 
changed he his secular clothing, for that he purposed 
him to go again into the realm of Logris. Thus a 
year and two months lived Sir Percivale in the her¬ 
mitage a full holy life, and then passed out of this 
world ; and Bors let bury him by his sister and by 
Galahad in the spiritualities. 

When Bors saw that he was in so far countries as in 
the parts of Babylon he departed from Sarras, and 
armed him and came to the sea, and entered into a 
ship ; and so it befell him in good adventure he came 
into the realm of Logris. And he rode so fast till he 
came to Camelot where the king was. And then was 
there great joy made of him in the court, for they 
weened all he had been dead, forasmuch as he had 
been so long out of the country. And when they had 
eaten, the king made great clerks to come afore him, 
that they should chronicle of the high adventures of 
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the good knights. When Bors had told him of the 
adventures of the Sangreal, such as had befallen him 
and his three fellows, that was Launcelot, Percivale, 
Galahad, and himself, there Launcelot told the ad¬ 
ventures of the Sangreal that he had seen. All this 
was made in great books, and put up in almeryes 1 at 
Salisbury. 

And anon Sir Bors said to Sir Launcelot: “ Gala- 
had, your own son, saluted you by me, and after you 
King Arthur and all the Court, and so did Sir Percivale, 
for I buried them with mine own hands in the city of 
Sarras. Also, Sir Launcelot, Galahad prayed you to 
remember of this unsyker 2 world as ye behight 3 him 
when ye were together more than half a year.” 

“ This is true,” said Launcelot ; “ now I trust to 
God his prayer shall avail me.” Then Launcelot took 
Sir Bors in his arms, and said : “ Gentle cousin, ye are 
right welcome to me, and all that ever I may do for 
you and for yours ye shall find my poor body ready 
at all times, while the spirit is in it, and that I promise 
you faithfully, and never to fail. And wit ye well, 
gentle cousin Sir Bors, that ye and I will never depart 
in sunder whilst our lives may last.” 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I will as ye will.” 

So after the quest of the Sangreal was fulfilled, and 
all knights that were left on live were come again unto 
the Table Round, as the book of the Sangreal maketh 
mention, then was there great joy in the court; and 
in especial King Arthur and Queen Guenever made 
great joy of the remnant that were come home, and 
passing glad was the king and the queen of Sir Launce¬ 
lot and of Sir Bors. For they had been passing long 
away m the quest of the Sangreal. 
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V 

THE END OF THE ROUND TABLE 
FELLOWSHIP 

How Sir Launcelot behaved him at the Great 
Jousts , and of other matters. 

So all that winter there was all manner of hunting and 
hawking, and jousts and tourneys were many betwixt 
many great lords; and ever in all places Sir Lavaine 1 
gat great worship, so that he was nobly renowned 
among many knights of the Table Round. 

Thus it passed on till Christmas, and then every 
day there was jousts made for a diamond, who that 
jousted best should have a diamond. But Sir Launce¬ 
lot would not joust but if it were at a great jousts 
cried. But Sir Lavaine jousted there all that Christ¬ 
mas passingly well, and best was praised, for there 
were but few that did so well. Wherefore all manner 
of knights deemed that Sir Lavaine should be made 
knight of the Table Round at the next feast of Pente¬ 
cost. 

So at after Christmas King Arthur let call unto him 
many knights, and there they advised together to 
make a party and a great tournament and jousts. And 
the King of Northgalis said to Arthur, he would have 

1 Sir Lavaine was a young man brought to Court by Sir Launcelot, 
and knighted by him. 
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on his party King Anguish of Ireland, and the King 
with the Hundred Knights, and the King of Northum¬ 
berland, and Sir Galahad, the haut prince. And so 
these four kings and this mighty duke took part 
against King Arthur and the knights of the Table 
Round. And the cry was made that the day of the 
jousts should be beside Westminster upon Candlemas 
Day, whereof many knights were glad, and made them 
ready to be at that jousts in the freshest manner. 

Then Queen Guenever sent for Sir Launcelot, and 
said thus : “I warn you that ye ride no more in no 
jousts nor tournaments but that your kinsmen may 
know you. And at these jousts that shall be ye shall 
have of me a sleeve of gold ; and I pray you for my 
sake enforce yourself there, that men may speak of 
you worship; but I charge you as ye will have my 
love, that ye warn your kinsmen that ye will bear 
that day the sleeve of gold upon your helmet.” 

“ Madam,” said Sir Launcelot, “ it shall be done.” 
And so either made great joy of other. 

And when Sir Launcelot saw his time he told Sir 
Bors that he would depart, and have no more with 
him but Sir Lavaine, unto the good hermit that dwelt 
in that forest of Windsor, his name was Sir Brasias ; 
and there he thought to repose him, and take all the 
rest that he might, by cause he would be fresh at that 
day of jousts. So Sir Launcelot and Sir Lavaine de¬ 
parted, that no creature wist where he was become, 
but the noble men of his blood. 

And when he was come to the hermitage, wit ye well 
he had good cheer. And so daily Sir Launcelot would 
go to a well fast by the hermitage, and there he would 
lie down, and see the well spring and bubble, and 
sometime he slept there. So at that time there was a 
lady dwelt in that forest, and she was a great huntress, 
and daily she used to hunt, and ever she bare her bow 
with her ; and no men went never with her, but always 
women, and they were shooters, and could well kill a 
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deer, both at the stalk and at the trest; 1 and they 
daily bare bows and arrows, horns and wood knives, 
and many good dogs they had, both for the string 2 and 
for a bait. 3 So it happed this lady the huntress had 
baited her dog for the bow at a barren hind, 4 and so 
this barren hind took the flight over heaths and woods. 
And ever this lady and par* of her women costed 5 the 
hind, and checked it by the noise of the hounds, to 
have met with the hind at some water ; and so it 
happed, the hind came to the well whereas Sir Launce- 
lot was sleeping and slumbering. And so when the 
hind came to the well, for heat she went to soil, 6 and 
there she lay a great while ; and the dogs came after, 
and umbecast 7 about, for she had lost the very perfect 
feute 8 of the hind. Right so came that lady the hunt¬ 
ress, that knew by the dog that she had, that the hind 
was at the soil in that well; and there she came stiffly 9 
and found the hind, and she put a broad arrow in her 
bow, and shot at the hind, and overshot the hind; 
and so by misfortune the arrow smote Sir Launcelot 
in the thick of the leg, over the barbs. When Sir 
Launcelot felt himself so hurt, he hurled 10 up woodly, 
and saw the lady that had smitten him. 

And when he saw she was a woman, he said thus : 
“ Lady or damosel, what that thou be, in an evil time 
bear ye a bow ; the devil made you a shooter.” 

“ Now mercy, fair sir,” said the lady, “ I am a 
gentlewoman that useth here in this forest hunting, 
and God knoweth I saw ye not ; but as here was a 
barren hind at the soil in this well, and I weened to 
have done well, but my hand swerved.” 

” Alas,” said Sir Launcelot, “ ye have mischieved 
me. 

And so the lady departed, and Sir Launcelot as he 

1 Hunting-station. a On leash. * For the chase. 

4 A hind not with young. * Kept in course. 

• Went to take water. 7 Cast about. • Scent. 

• Boldly. 10 Jumped. 
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might pulled out the arrow, and left that head still 
in his leg, and so he went weakly to the hermitage 
ever more bleeding as he went. And when Sir La- 
vaine and the hermit espied that Sir Launcelot was 
hurt, wit you well they were passing heavy; but Sir 
Lavaine wist not how that he was hurt nor by whom. 
And then were they wroth out of measure. Then 
with great pain the hermit gat out the arrow's head 
out of Sir Launcelot’s leg, and much of his blood 
he shed, and the wound was passing sore, and un¬ 
happily smitten, for it was in such a place that he 
might not sit in no saddle. 

“ Have mercy, Jesu,” said Sir Launcelot, " I may 
call myself the most unhappiest man that liveth, for 
ever when I would fainest have worship there be- 
falleth me ever some unhappy thing. Now so Jesu 
me help,” said Sir Launcelot, “ and if no man would 
but God, I shall be in the field upon Candlemass Day 
at the jousts, whatsomever fall of it." So all that 
might be gotten to heal Sir Launcelot was had. 

So when the day was come Sir Launcelot let devise 
that he was arrayed, and Sir Lavaine, and their horses, 
as though they had been Saracens ; and so they de¬ 
parted and came nigh to the field. The King of 
Northgalis with an hundred knights with him, and the 
King of Northumberland brought with him an hun¬ 
dred good knights, and King Anguish of Ireland 
brought with him an hundred good knights ready to 
joust, and Sir Galahad, the haut prince, brought with 
him an hundred good knights, and the King with the 
Hundred Knights brought with him as many, and all 
these were proved good knights. Then came in King 
Arthur's party ; and there came in the King of Scots 
with an hundred knights, and King Uriens of Gore 
brought with him an hundred knights, and King 
Howei of Brittany brought with him an hundred 
knights, and Chaleins of Clarance brought with him 
an hundred knights, and King Arthur himself came 
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into the field with two hundred knights, and the most 
part- were knights of the Table Round, that were 
proved noble knights. And there were old knights set 
m scaffolds for to judge, with the queen, who did best. 

Then they blew to the field ; and there the King of 
Northgalis encountered with the King of Scots, and 
there the King of Scots had a fall; and the King of 
Ireland smote down King Uriens; and the King of 
Northumberland smote down King Howel of Brittany; 
and Sir Galahad, the haut prince, smote down Chaleins 
of Clarance. And then King Arthur was wood wroth, 
and ran to the King with the Hundred Knights, and 
there King Arthur smote him down ; and after with 
that same spear King Arthur smote down three other 
knights. And then when his spear was broken King 
Arthur did passingly well. And so therewithal came 
in Sir Gawaine and Sir Gaheris, Sir Agravaine and Sir 
Mordred, and there every each of them smote down a 
knight, and Sir Gawaine smote down four knights. 
And then there began a strong medley, for then there 
came in the knights of Launcelot's blood, and Sir 
Gareth and Sir Palomides with them, and many 
knights of the Table Round, and they began to hold 
the four kings and the mighty duke so hard that they 
were discomfit; but this Duke Galahad, the haut 
prince, was a noble knight, and by his mighty prowess 
of arms he held the knights of the Table Round strait 
enough. All this doing saw Sir Launcelot, and then 
he came into the field with Sir Lavaine as it had been 
thunder. 

And then anon Sir Bors and the knights of his blood 
espied Sir Launcelot, and said to them all: "I warn 
you beware of him with the sleeve of gold upon his 
head, for he is himself Sir Launcelot du Lake/' And 
for great goodness Sir Bors warned Sir Gareth. 

“ I am well apayed," 1 said Sir Gareth, " that I may 
know him." 
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“ But who is he,” said they all, “ that rideth with 
him in the same array ? ** v ' 

“ That is the good and gentle knight Sir Lavaine,” 
said Sir Bors. 

So Sir Launcelot encountered with Sir Gawaine, and 
there by force Sir Launcelot smote down Sir Gawaine 
and his horse to the earth, and so he smote down Sir 
Agravaine and Sir Gaheris, and also he smote down Sir 
Mordred, and all this was with one spear. Then Sir 
Lavaine met with Sir Palomides, and either met other 
so hard and so fiercely that both their horses fell to 
the earth. And then were they horsed again, and 
then met Sir Launcelot with Sir Palomides, and there 
Sir Palomides had a fall. And so Sir Launcelot or ever 
he stint, as fast as he might get spears, he smote down 
thirty knights, and the most part of them were knights 
of the Table Round ; and ever the knights of his blood 
withdrew them, and made them ado in other places 
where Sir Launcelot came not. 

And then King Arthur was wroth when he saw Sir 
Launcelot do such deeds ; and then the king called 
unto him Sir Gawaine, Sir Mordred, Sir Kay, Sir 
Griflet, Sir Lucan the Butler, Sir Bedivere, Sir Palo¬ 
mides, Sir Safere, his brother ; and so the king with 
these nine knights made them ready to set upon Sir 
Launcelot, and upon Sir Lavaine. All this espied Sir 
Bors and Sir Gareth. 

“ Now I dread me sore,” said Sir Bors, “ that my 
lord, Sir Launcelot, will be hard matched/* 

0 By my head,” said Sir Gareth, “ I will ride unto 
my lord Sir Launcelot, for to help him, fall of him 
what fall may, for he is the same man that made me 
knight/* 

“ Ye shall not so,** said Sir Bors, “ by my counsel, 
unless that ye were disguised/* 

“ Ye shall see me disguised,** said Sir Gareth ; and 
therewithal he espied a Welsh knight where he was 
to repose him, and he was sore hurt afore by Sir 
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Gawaine, and to him Sir Gareth rode, and prayed him 
of his knighthood to lend him his shield for his. 

“ I will well,” said the Welsh knight. And when 
Sir Gareth had his shield, the book saith it was green, 
with a maiden that seemed in it . 1 

Then Sir Gareth came driving to Sir Launcelot all 
that he might and said : “ Knight, keep thyself, for 
yonder cometh King Arthur with nine noble knights 
with him to put you to a rebuke, and so I am come to 
bear you fellowship for old love ye have shewed me/' 

“ Gramercy,” said Sir Launcelot. 

" Sir/* said Sir Gareth, “ encounter ye with Sir 
Gawaine, and I shall encounter with Sir Palomides ; 
and let Sir Lavaine match with the noble King Arthur. 
And when we have delivered them, let us three hold 
us sadly 2 together/' 

Then came King Arthur with his nine knights with 
him, and Sir Launcelot encountered with Sir Gawaine, 
and gave him such a buffet that the arson of his saddle 
brast, and Sir Gawaine fell to the earth. Then Sir 
Gareth encountered with the good knight Sir Palo¬ 
mides, and he gave him such a buffet that both his 
horse and he dashed to the earth. Then encountered 
King Arthur with Sir Lavaine, and there either of 
them smote other to the earth, horse and all, that they 
lay a great while. Then Sir Launcelot smote down 
Sir Agravaine, and Sir Gaheris, and Sir Mordred ; and 
Sir Gareth smote down Sir Kay, and Sir Safere, and 
Sir Griflet. And then Sir Lavaine was horsed again, 
and he smote down Sir Lucan the Butler and Sir 
Bedivere ; and then there began great throng of good 
knights. Then Sir Launcelot hurtled here and there, 
and raced and pulled off helms, so that at that time 
there might none sit him a buffet with spear nor with 
sword ; and Sir Gareth did such deeds of arms that all 
men marvelled what knight he was with the green 
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shield, for he smote down that day and pulled do'wn 
more than thirty knights. And, as the French book 
saith. Sir Launcelot marvelled, when he* beheld Sir 
Gareth do such deeds, what knight he might be ; and 
Sir Lavaine pulled down and smote down twenty 
knights. Also Sir Launcelot knew not Sir Gareth, for 
an Sir Tristram de Liones outher Sir Lamorak de 
Galis had been alive, Sir Launcelot would have deemed 
he had been one of them twain. So ever as Sir 
Launcelot, Sir Gareth, Sir Lavaine fought, and on the 
one side Sir Bors, Sir Ector de Maris, Sir Lionel, Sir 
Lamorak de Galis, Sir Bleoberis, Sir Galihud, Sir 
Galihodin, Sir Pelleas, and with more other of King 
Ban's blood fought upon another party, and held the 
King with the Hundred Knights and the King of 
Northumberland right strait. 1 

So this tournament and this jousts dured long, till 
it was near night, for the knights of the Round Table 
relieved 2 ever unto King Arthur; for the king was 
wroth out of measure that he and his knights might 
not prevail that day. 

Then Sir Gawaine said to the king: " I marvel 
where all this day Sir Bors de Ganis and his fellow¬ 
ship of Sir Launcelot’s blood, I marvel all this day 
they be not about you : it is for some cause,” said 
Sir Gawaine. 

“ By my head,” said Sir Kay, “ Sir Bors is yonder 
all this day upon the right hand of this field, and there 
he and his blood done more worshipfully than we do.” 

” It may well be,” said Sir Gawaine, “ but I dread 
me ever of guile ; for on pain of my life,” said Sir 
Gawaine, “ this knight with the red sleeve of gold is 
himself Sir Launcelot, I see well by his riding and by 
his great strokes ; and the other knight in the same 
colours is the good young knight, Sir Lavaine. Also 
that knight with the green shield is my brother, Sir 
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Gareth, and yet he hath disguised himself, for no man 
shall neyer make him be against Sir Launcelot, by 
cause he mlde-Jlim knight.” 

44 By my head,” said Arthur, 41 nephew, I believe 
you; therefore tell me now what is your best counsel.” 

44 Sir,” said Sir Gawaine, 44 ye shall have my counsel: 
let blow unto lodging, for an he be Sir Launcelot du 
Lake, and my brother, Sir Gareth, with him, with the 
help of that good young knight, Sir Lavaine, trust me 
truly it will be no boot to strive with them but if we 
should fall ten or twelve upon one knight, and that 
were no worship, but shame.” 

44 Ye say truth,” said the king ; 44 and for to say 
sooth,” said the king, 44 it were shame to us so many 
as we be to set upon them any more ; for wit ye well,” 
said King Arthur, 44 they be three good knights, and 
namely that knight with the sleeve of gold.” 

So then they blew unto lodging ; but forthwithal 
King Arthur let send unto the four kings, and to the 
mighty duke, and prayed them that the knight with 
the sleeve of gold depart not from them, but that the 
king may speak with him. Then forthwithal King 
Arthur alit and unarmed him, and took a little hackney 
and rode after Sir Launcelot, for ever he had a spy 
upon him. And so he found him among the four kings 
and the duke ; and there the king prayed them all 
unto supper, and they said they would with good will. 

And when they were unarmed then King Arthur 
knew Sir Launcelot, Sir Lavaine, and Sir Gareth. 

44 Ah, Sir Launcelot,” said King Arthur, 44 this day 
ye have heated me and my knights.” 

So they yede unto Arthur's lodging all together, and 
there was a great feast and great revel, and the prize 
was given unto Sir Launcelot ; and by heralds they 
named him that he had smitten down fifty knights, 
and Sir Gareth five-and-thirty, and Sir Lavaine four- 
and-twenty knights. Then Sir Launcelot told the 
king and the queen how the lady huntress shot him 
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in the forest of Windsor, in the leg, with a broad 
arrow, and how the wound thereof was that time six 
inches deep, and in like long. Also Arthur blamed Sir 
Gareth because he left his fellowship and held with Sir 
Launcelot. 

“ My lord,” said Sir Gareth, “ he made me a knight, 
and when I saw him so hard bested, methought it was 
my worship to help him, for I saw him do so much, 
and 30 many noble knights against him ; and when 
I understood that he was Sir Launcelot du Lake, I 
shamed to see so many knights against him alone.” 

“ Truly,” said King Arthur unto Sir Gareth, " ye 
say well, and worshipfully have ye done and to yourself 
great worship ; and all the days of my life,” said King 
Arthur unto Sir Gareth, “ wit you well I shall love you, 
and trust you the more better. For ever,” said 
Arthur, “ it is a worshipful knight's deed to help 
another worshipful knight when he seeth him in a great 
danger ; for ever a worshipful man will be loth to see 
a worshipful man shamed ; and he that is of no wor¬ 
ship, and fareth with cowardice, never shall he shew 
gentleness, nor no manner of goodness where he seeth 
a man in any danger, for then ever will a coward shew 
no mercy ; and always a good man will do ever to 
another man as he would be done to himself.” 

So then there were great feasts unto kings and dukes, 
and revel, game, and play, and all manner of noblesse 
was used ; and he that was courteous, true, and 
faithful to his friend was that time cherished. 

How true love is likened to summer. 

And thus it passed on from Candlemass until after 
Easter, that the month of May was come, when every 
lusty heart beginneth to blossom, and to bring forth 
fruit; for like as herbs and trees bring forth fruit and 
flourish in May, in likewise every lusty heart, that is 
in any manner a lover, springeth and flourisheth in 
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lusty deeds. For it giveth unto all lovers courage, 
that lusty month of May, in something to constrain 
him to some manner of thing more in that month than 
in any other month, for diverse causes. For then all 
herbs and trees renew a man and woman, and in like¬ 
wise lovers call again to their mind old gentleness and 
old service, and many kind deeds that were forgotten 
by negligence. For like a? winter rasure 1 doth alway 
arase 2 and deface green summer, so fareth it by 
unstable love in man and woman. For in many per¬ 
sons there is no stability ; for we may see all day, for 
a little blast of winter’s rasure, anon we shall deface 
and lay apart true love for little or nought, that cost 
much thing. This is no wisdom nor stability, but it is 
feebleness of nature and great disworship, whomsoever 
useth this. 

Therefore, like as May month flowereth and flourish- 
eth in many gardens, so in likewise let every man of 
worship flourish his heart in this world, first unto God, 
and next unto the joy of them that he promised his 
faith unto; for there was never worshipful man nor 
worshipful woman, but they loved one better than 
another ; and worship in arms may never be foiled, 3 
but first reserve the honour to God, and secondly the 
quarrel must come of thy lady : and such love I call 
virtuous love. 

But nowadays men cannot love seven night but 
they must have all their desires : that love may not 
endure by reason ; for where they be soon accorded, 
and hasty heat, soon it cooleth. Right so fareth love 
nowadays, soon hot soon cold : this is no stability. 
But the old love was not so ; men and women could 
love together seven years, and no lycours 4 lusts were 
between them, and then was love, truth, and faithful¬ 
ness : and lo, in likewise was used love in King 
Arthur's days. Wherefore I liken love nowadays unto 
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summer and winter ; for like as the one is hot and the 
other cold, so fareth love nowadays. Therefore all ye 
that be lovers call unto your remembrance the month 
of May, like as did Queen Guenever, for whom I make 
here a little mention, that while she lived she was a 
true lover, and therefore she had a good end. 

How Sir Launcelot and his kinsmen rescued the 
Queen from the fire, and how King Arthur, at the 
request of Sir Gawaine, laid siege to Joyous Gard. 

Then said the noble King Arthur to Sir Gawaine : 
“ Dear nephew, I pray you make you ready in your 
best armour, with your brethren Sir Gaheris and Sir 
Gareth, to bring my queen to the fire, there to have her 
judgment and receive the death/' 1 

“ Nay, my most noble lord," said Sir Gawaine, 
“ that will I never do ; for wit you well I will never be 
in that place where so noble a queen as is my lady 
Dame Guenever, shall take a shameful end. For wit 
you well," said Sir Gawaine, “ my heart will never 
serve me to see her die ; and it shall never be said 
that ever I was of your counsel of her death." 

So Sir Gawaine turned him and wept heartily, and 
so he went into his chamber ; and then the queen was 
led forth without Carlisle, and there she was despoiled 
into her smock. And so then her ghostly father was 
brought to her, to be shriven 2 of her misdeeds. Then 
was there weeping, and wailing, and wringing of hands, 
of many lords and ladies, but there were but few in 
comparison that would bear any armour for to 
strength 8 the death of the queen. 

Then was there one that Sir Launcelot had sent 
unto that place for to espy what time the queen should 
go unto her death ; and anon as he saw the queen 

1 Queen Guinevere was to be burned to death for her infidelity to 
King Arthur with Sir Launcelot. 
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despoiled into her smock, and so shriven, then he gave 
Sir Launcelot warning. Then was there but spurring 
and plucking up of horses, and right so they came to 
the fire. And who that stood against them, there were 
they slain ; there might none withstand Sir Launcelot, 
so all that bare arms and withstood them, there were 
they slain, full many a noble knight. For there was 
slain Sir Belliance le Org’ilous, Sir Segwarides, Sir 
Griflet, Sir Brandiles, Sir Aglovale, Sir Tor; Sir 
Gauter, Sir Gillimer, Sir Reynolds, three brethren ; 
Sir Damas, Sir Priamus, Sir Kay the Stranger, Sir 
Driant, Sir Lambegus, Sir Herminde ; Sir Pertilope, 
Sir Perimones, two brethren that were called the Green 
Knight and the Red Knight. 

And so in this rushing and hurling, as Sir Launcelot 
thrang 1 here and there, it mishapped him to slay 
Gaheris and Sir Gareth, the noble knight, for they were 
unarmed and unware. For as the French book saith. 
Sir Launcelot smote Sir Gareth and Sir Gaheris upon 
the brainpans, wherethrough they were slain in the 
field ; howbeit in very truth Sir Launcelot saw them 
not, and so were they found dead among the thickest 
of the press. 

Then when Sir Launcelot had thus done, and slain 
and put to flight all that would withstand him, then he 
rode straight unto Dame Guenever, and made a kirtle 2 
and a gown to be cast upon her ; and then he made 
her to be set behind him, and prayed her to be of good 
cheer. Wit you well the queen was glad that she was 
escaped from the death. And then she thanked God 
and Sir Launcelot. And so he rode his way with the 
queen, as the French book saith, unto Joyous Gard, 
and there he kept her as a noble knight should do; 
and many great lords and some kings sent Sir Launce¬ 
lot many good knights, and many noble knights drew 
unto Sir Launcelot. When this was known openly. 
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that King Arthur and Sir Launcelot were at debate, 
many knights were glad of their debate, and many 
were full heavy of their debate. 

And right so Sir Gawaine ran to the king, crying and 
weeping : “ O King Arthur, mine uncle, my good 
brother Sir Gareth is slain, and so is my brother Sir 
Gaheris, the which were two noble knights/' 

Then the king wept, and he both ; and so they fell 
on swooning. 

And when they were revived, then spake Sir 
Gawaine: “ Sir, I will go see my brother, Sir Gareth." 

"Ye may not see him," said the king, " for I caused 
him to be interred, and Sir Gaheris both ; for I well 
understood that ye would make over-much sorrow, 
and the sight of Sir Gareth should have caused your 
double sorrow." 

" Alas, my lord," said Sir Gawaine, " how slew he 
my brother Sir Gareth ? Mine own good lord, I pray 
you tell me." 

“ Truly,” said the king, “ I shall tell you how it is 
told me. Sir Launcelot slew him and Sir Gaheris both." 

“ Alas," said Sir Gawaine, “ they bare none arms 
against him, neither of them both.” 

“ I wot not how it was,” said the king, “ but as it is 
said. Sir Launcelot slew them both in the thickest of 
the press and knew them not ; and therefore let us 
shape a remedy for to revenge their deaths.” 

" My king, my lord, and mine uncle,” said Sir 
Gawaine, " wit you well now I shall make you a 
promise that I shall hold by my knighthood, that from 
this day I shall never fail Sir Launcelot until the one 
of us have slain the other. And therefore I require 
you, my lord and king, dress you to the war, for wit 
you well I will be revenged upon Sir Launcelot; and 
therefore, as ye will have my service and my love, now 
haste you thereto, and assay your friends. For I 
promise unto God,” said Sir Gawaine, " for the death 
of my brother, Sir Gareth, I shall seek Sir Launcelot 
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throughout seven kings’ realms, but I shall slay him 
or else he shall slay me.” 

“Ye shall not need to seek him so far,” said the king, 
“ for, as I hear say. Sir Launcelot will abide me and 
you in the Joyous Gard ; and much people draweth 
unto him, as I hear say.” 

“ That may I believe,” said Sir Gawaine; “but my 
lord,” he said, “ assay ycur friends, and I will assay 
mine.” 

“It shall be done,” said the king, “ and as I suppose 
I shall be big enough to draw him out of the biggest 
tower of his castle.” 

So then the king sent letters and writs throughout 
all England, both in the length and the breadth, for to 
summon all his knights. And so unto Arthur drew 
many knights, dukes, and earls, so that he had a great 
host. And when they were assembled, the king in¬ 
formed them how Sir Launcelot had bereft him his 
queen. Then the king and all his host made them 
ready to lay siege about Sir Launcelot, where he lay 
within Joyous Gard. Thereof heard Sir Launcelot, 
and purveyed him of many good knights, for with him 
held many knights ; and some for his own sake, and 
some for the queen’s sake. 

Thus they were on both parties well furnished and 
garnished of all manner of thing that longed to the war. 
But King Arthur’s host was so big that Sir Launcelot 
would not abide him in the field, for he was full loth to 
do battle against the king ; but Sir Launcelot drew 
him to 1 his strong castle with all manner of victual, 
and as many noble men as he might suffice within the 
town and the castle. Then came King Arthur with 
Sir Gawaine with an huge host, and laid a siege all 
about Joyous Gard, both at the town and at the castle, 
and there they made strong war on both parties. 

But in no wise Sir Launcelot would ride out, nor go 
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out of his castle, of long time ; neither he would none 
of his good knights to issue out, neither none of the 
town nor of the castle, until fifteen weeks were past. 
And then Sir Gawaine made many men to blow upon 
Sir Launcelot ; and all at once they called him false, 
recreant knight. 

Then when Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir Ector de Maris, 
and Sir Lionel heard this outcry, they called to them 
Sir Palomides, Sir Safere’s brother, and Sir Lavaine, 
with many more of their blood, and all they went unto 
Sir Launcelot, and said thus : “ My lord Sir Launcelot, 
wit ye well we have great scorn of the great rebukes 
that we heard Gawaine say to you ; wherefore we pray 
you, and charge you as ye will have our service, keep 
us no longer within these walls ; for wit you well 
plainly, we will ride into the field and do battle with 
them ; for ye fare as a man that were afeared, and for 
all your fair speech it will not avail you. For wit you 
well Sir Gawaine will not suffer you to be accorded 
with King Arthur, and therefore fight for your life and 
your right, an ye dare.” 

“ Alas,” said Sir Launcelot, “ for to ride out of this 
castle, and to do battle, I am full loth.” 

Then Sir Launcelot spake on high unto Sir Arthur 
and Sir Gawaine : “ My lords, I require you and 
beseech you, sithen that I am thus required and con¬ 
jured 1 to ride into the field, that neither you, my lord 
King Arthur, nor you Sir Gawaine, come not into the 
field.” 

“ What shall we do then ? 99 said Sir Gawaine, “ is 
this the king’s quarrel with thee to fight ? and it is my 
quarrel to fight with thee, Sir Launcelot, by cause of 
the death of my brother Sir Gareth.” 

“ Then must I needs unto battle,” said Sir Launce¬ 
lot. " Now wit you well, my lord Arthur and Sir 
Gawaine, ye will repent it whensomever I do battle 
with you.” 


1 Made to swear. 
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And so then they departed either from other ; and 
then either party made them ready on the mom for to 
do battle/'and great purveyance was made on both 
sides ; and Sir Gawaine let purvey many knights for 
to wait upon Sir Launcelot, for to overset 1 him and to 
slay him. And on the morn at undome 2 Sir Arthur 
was ready in the field with three great hosts. And 
then Sir Launcelot's fellowship came out at three gates, 
in a full good array ; and Sir Lionel came in the fore¬ 
most battle, and Sir Launcelot came in the middle, and 
Sir Bors came out at the third gate. Thus they came 
in order and rule, as full noble knights ; and always 
Sir Launcelot charged all his knights in any wise to 
save King Arthur and Sir Gawaine. 

Then came forth Sir Gawaine from the king's host, 
and he came before and proffered to joust. And Sir 
Lionel was a fierce knight, and lightly he encountered 
with Sir Gawaine ; and there Sir Gawaine smote Sir 
Lionel throughout the body, that he dashed to the 
earth like as he had been dead ; and then Sir Ector de 
Maris and other more bare him into the castle. Then 
there began a great stour, and much people was slain ; 
and ever Sir Launcelot did what he might to save the 
people on King Arthur’s party, for Sir Palomides, and 
Sir Bors, and Sir Safere, overthrew many knights, for 
they were deadly knights. And Sir Blamore de Ganis, 
and Sir Bleoberis de Ganis, with Sir Bellangere le 
Beuse, these six knights did much harm. And ever 
King Arthur was nigh about Sir Launcelot to have 
slain him, and Sir Launcelot suffered him, and would 
not strike again. 

So Sir Bors encountered with King Arthur, and 
there with a spear Sir Bors smote him down ; and so 
he alit and drew his sword, and said to Sir Launcelot: 
“ Shall I make an end of this war ?" and that he meant 
to have slain King Arthur. 
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" Not so hardy/' said Sir Launcelot, " upon pain of 
thy head, that thou touch him no more; for J will never 
see that most noble king that made me knight neither 
slain ne shamed." 

And therewithal Sir Launcelot alit off his horse and 
took up the king and horsed him again, and said thus : 
14 My lord Arthur, for God's love stint this strife, for ye 
get here no worship, and I would do mine utterance, 1 
but always I forbear 2 you, and ye nor none of yours 
forbeareth me ; my lord, remember what I have done 
in many places, and now I am evil rewarded." 

Then when King Arthur was on horseback, he looked 
upon Sir Launcelot, and then the tears brast out of his 
eyen, thinking on the great courtesy that was in Sir 
Launcelot more than in any other man. And therewith 
the king rode his way, and might no longer behold 
him, and said : “ Alas, that ever this war began." 

And then either parties of the battles withdrew them 
to repose them, and buried the dead, and to the 
wounded men they laid soft salves ; and thus they 
endured that night till on the mom. 

And on the mom by undome they made them ready 
to do battle. And then Sir Bors led the forward. So 
upon the mom there came Sir Gawaine as brym 3 as 
any boar, with a great spear in his hand. And when 
Sir Bors saw him he thought to revenge his brother Sir 
Lionel of the despite that Sir Gawaine did him the 
other day. And so they that knew either other feutred 
their spears, and with all their mights of their horses 
and themselves, they met together so feloniously 4 that 
either bare other through, and so they fell both to the 
earth ; and then the battles joined, and there was 
much slaughter on both parties. Then Sir Launcelot 
rescued Sir Bors, and sent him into the castle ; but 
neither Sir Gawaine nor Sir Bors died not of their 
wounds, for they were all holpen. 
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Then Sir Lavaine and Sir Urre prayed Sir Lanncelot 
to do his pain, and fight as they had done ; “ For we 
see ye forbear and spare, and that doth much harm ; 
therefore we pray you spare not your enemies no more 
than they do you.” 

“ Alas/* said Sir Launcelot, " I have no heart to 
fight against my lord Arthur, for ever meseemeth I do 
not as I ought to do.” 

“ My lord,” said Sir Palomides, “ though ye spare 
them all this day they will never conne you thank; 1 
and if they may get you at avail ye are but dead.” 

So then Sir Launcelot understood that they said him 
truth ; and then he strained himself more than he did 
aforehand, and by cause his nephew Sir Bors was sore 
wounded. And then within a little while, by evensong 
time, Sir Launcelot and his party better stood, for 
their horses went in blood past the fetlocks, there was 
so much people slain. And then for pity Sir Launcelot 
withheld his knights, and suffered King Arthur's party 
for to withdraw them on side. And then Sir Launce¬ 
lot's party withdrew them into his castle, and either 
parties buried the dead, and put salve unto the 
wounded men. 

How Sir Launcelot departed from Joyous Gard 
over seaward ; and how King Arthur laid siege to 
Benwick, and other matters . 

And Sir Launcelot called his fellowship unto him, 
and asked them what they would do. Then they 
answered all wholly together with one voice, they 
would as he would do. 

“ My fair fellows,” said Sir Launcelot, “ I must 
depart out of this most noble realm, and now I shall 
depart it grieveth me sore, for I shall depart with no 
worship, for a flemyd 2 man departed never out of a 
realm with no worship ; and that is my heaviness, for 
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ever I fear after my days that men shall chronicle upon 
me that I was flemyd out of this land/' 

Then spake many noble knights, as Sir Palomides, 
Sir Safere his brother, and Sir Bellangere le Beuse, and 
Sir Urre, with Sir Lavaine, with many others : “ Sir, 
an ye be so disposed to abide in this land we will never 
fail you ; and if ye list not to abide in this land there 
nys none of the good knights that here be will fail you, 
for many causes. One is, all we that be not of your 
blood shall never be welcome to the court. And 
sithen it liked us to take a part with you in your dis¬ 
tress and heaviness in this realm, wit you well it shall 
like us as well to go in other countries with you, and 
there to take such part as ye do." 

“ My fair lords," said Sir Launcelot, “ I well under¬ 
stand you, and as I can, thank you : and ye shall 
understand, such livelihood as I am bom unto I shall 
depart 1 with you in this manner of wise ; that is for 
to say, I shall depart all my livelihood and all my lands 
freely among you, and I myself will have as little as 
any of you, for have I sufficient that may long to my 
person, I will ask none other rich array ; and I trust to 
God to maintain you on my lands as well as ever were 
maintained any knights." 

Then spake all the knights at once : “ He have 
shame that will leave you ; for we all understand in 
this realm will be now no quiet, but ever strife and 
debate, now the fellowship of the Round Table is 
broken ; for by the noble fellowship of the Round 
Table was King Arthur upborne, and by their noblesse 
the king and all his realm was in quiet and rest. And 
a great part," they said all, “was because of your 
noblesse." 

44 Truly," said Sir Launcelot, “ I thank you all of 
your good saying ; howbeit, I wot well, in me was not 
all the stability of this realm, but in that I might I did 
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my devoir; 1 and well I am sure I knew many re¬ 
bellions in my days that by me were peaced, and I 
trow we all shall hear of them in short space, and that 
me sore rCpenteth. For ever I dread me,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “ that Sir Mordred will make trouble, for 
he is passing envious and applieth him to trouble/' 

So they were accorded 2 to go with Sir Launcelot to 
his lands. And to make chort tale, they trussed, 3 and 
paid all that would ask them ; and wholly an hundred 
knights departed with Sir Launcelot at once, and made 
their avows they would never leave him for weal nor 
for woe. And so they shipped at Cardiff, and sailed 
unto Benwick : some men call it Bayonne, and some 
men call it Beaune, where the wine of Beaune is. But 
to say the sooth, Sir Launcelot and his nephews were 
lords of all France, and of all the lands that longed 
unto France ; he and his kindred rejoiced it all through 
Sir Launcelot’s noble prowess. And then Sir Launce¬ 
lot stuffed and furnished and garnished all his noble 
towns and castles. Then all the people of those lands 
came to Sir Launcelot on foot and hands. And so 
when he had stablished all these countries, he shortly 
called a parliament ; and there he crowned Sir Lionel, 
King of France ; and Sir Bors he crowned him king of 
all King Claudas’ lands ; and Sir Ector de Maris, that 
was Sir Launcelot’s youngest brother, he crowned him 
King of Benwick, and king of all Guienne, that was Sir 
Launcelot’s own land. 

So leave we Sir Launcelot in his lands, and his noble 
knights with him, and return we again unto King 
Arthur and to Sir Gawaine, that made a great host 
ready, to the number of threescore thousand ; and all 
thing was made ready for their shipping to pass over 
the sea, and so they shipped at Cardiff. And there 
King Arthur made Sir Mordred chief ruler of all 
England, and also he put Queen Guenever under his 
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governance ; by cause Sir Mordred was King Arthurs 
son, he gave him the rule of his land and of his, wife.- 
And so the king passed the sea and landed upon Sir 
Launcelot's lands, and there he brent and wasted, 
through the vengeance of Sir Gawaine, all that they 
might overrun. 

When this word came to Sir Launcelot, that King 
Arthur and Sir Gawaine were landed upon his lands, 
and made a full great destruction and waste, then 
spake Sir Bors, and said : “ My lord Sir Launcelot, it 
is shame that we suffer them thus to ride over our 
lands, for wit you well, suffer ye them as long as ye 
will, they will do you no favour an they may handle 
you.** 

Then said Sir Lionel, that was wary and wise : 
“ My lord Sir Launcelot, I will give this counsel, let us 
keep our strong walled towns until they have hunger 
and cold, and blow on their nails ; and then let us 
freshly set upon them, and shred them down as sheep 
in a held, that aliens may take example for ever how 
they land upon our lands.” 

Then spake King Bagdemagus to Sir Launcelot : 
“ Sir, your courtesy will shende 1 us all, and thy cour¬ 
tesy hath waked all this sorrow ; for an they thus over 
our lands ride, they shall by process bring us all to 
nought whilst we thus in holes us hide.” 

Then said Sir Galihud unto Sir Launcelot: “ Sir, 
here be knights come of kings' blood, that will not long 
droop, and they are within these walls ; therefore give 
us leave, like as we be knights, to meet them in the 
field, and we shall slay them, that they shall curse the 
time that ever they came into this country.” 

Then spake seven brethren of North Wales, and they 
were seven noble knights ; a man might seek in seven 
kings’ lands or he might find such seven knights. 

Then they all said at once : " Sir Launcelot, for 
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Christ's sake let ns out ride with Sir Galihud, for we 
be never wont to cower in castles nor in noble towns." 

Then spake Sir Launcelot, that was master and 
governor of them all: “ My fair lords, wit you well I 
am full loth to ride out with my knights for shedding 
of Christian blood ; and yet my lands I understand be 
full bare for to sustain any host awhile, for the mighty 
wars that whilom made King Claudas upon this 
country, upon my father King Ban, and on mine uncle 
King Bors ; howbeit we will as at this time keep our 
strong walls, and I shall send a messenger unto my 
lord Arthur, a treaty for to take ; for better is peace 
than always war.” 

So Sir Launcelot sent forth a damosel and a dwarf 
with her, requiring King Arthur to leave his warring 
upon his lands ; and so she start upon a palfrey, and 
the dwarf ran by her side. 

And when she came to the pavilion of King Arthur, 
there she alit ; and there met her a gentle knight, Sir 
Lucan the Butler, and said : “ Fair damosel, come ye 
from Sir Launcelot du Lake ? ” 

“ Yea, sir,” she said, “ therefore I come hither to 
speak with my lord the king.” 

“ Alas,” said Sir Lucan, “ my lord Arthur would 
love Launcelot, but Sir Gawaine will not suffer him.” 
And then he said : “ I pray to God, damosel, ye may 
speed well, for all we that be about the king would Sir 
Launcelot did best of any knight living." And so 
with this Lucan led the damosel unto the king where 
he sat with Sir Gawaine, for to hear what she would 
say. 

So when she had told her tale, the water ran out of 
the king’s eyen, and all the lords were full glad for to 
advise the king as to be accorded with Sir Launcelot, 
save all only Sir Gawaine, and he said : “ My lord 
mine uncle, what will ye do ? Will ye now turn again 
now ye are passed thus far upon this journey ? all the 
world will speak of your villainy.” 
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“ Nay/' said Arthur, “ wit thou well, Sir Gawaine, 
I wilLdo as ye will advise me ; and yet meseemeth,” 
said Arthur, " his fair proffers were not good to be 
refused ; but sithen I am come so far upon this 
journey, I will that ye give the damosel her answer, 
for I may not speak to her for pity, for her proffers be 
so large/' 

Then Sir Gawaine said to the damosel thus: 
“ Damosel, say ye to Sir Launcelot that it is waste 
labour now to sue to mine uncle ; for tell him, an he 
would have made any labour for peace, he should 
have made it or this time, for tell him now it is too 
late. And say that I, Sir Gawaine, so send him word, 
that I promise him by the faith I owe unto God and 
to knighthood, I shall never leave him till he hath 
slain me or I him.” 

So the damosel wept and departed, and there were 
many weeping eyen ; and so Sir Lucan brought the 
damosel to her palfrey, and so she came to Sir Launce¬ 
lot where he was among all his knights. And when 
Sir Launcelot had heard this answer, then the tears 
ran down by his cheeks. 

And then his noble knights strode about him, and 
said : “ Sir Launcelot, wherefore make ye such cheer ? 
think what ye are, and what men we are, and let us 
noble knights match them in middes of the field.” 

“ That may be lightly done,” said Sir Launcelot, 
“ but I was never so loth to do battle, and therefore 
I pray you, fair sirs, as ye love me, be ruled as I will 
have you, for I will always flee that noble king that 
made me knight. And when I may no further, I 
must needs defend me, and that will be more worship 
for me and us all than to compare with that noble king 
whom we have all served.” 

Then they held their language, and as that night 
they took their rest. 

And upon the mom early, in the dawning of the day, 
as knights looked out, they saw the city of Benwick 
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besieged round about; and fast they began to set up 
ladders, and then they defied .them out of the town, 
and beat them from the walls fhightily. 

Then came forth Sir Gawaine well armed upon a 
stiff 1 steed, and he came before the chief gate, with 
his spear in his hand, crying : “ Sir Launcelot, where 
art thou ? is there none of you proud knights dare 
break a spear with me ? ” 

Then Sir Bors made him ready, and came forth out of 
the town, and there Sir Gawaine encountered with Sir 
Bors. And at that time he smote Sir Bors down from 
his horse, and almost he had slain him ; and so Sir 
Bors was rescued and borne into the town. Then came 
forth Sir Lionel, brother to Sir Bors, and thought to 
revenge him ; and either feutred their spears, and ran 
together; and there they met spitefully, but Sir 
Gawaine had such grace that he smote Sir Lionel 
down, and wounded him there passing sore ; and then 
Sir Lionel was rescued and borne into the town. And 
this Sir Gawaine came every day, and he failed not 
but that he smote down one knight or other. So thus 
they endured half a year, and much slaughter was of 
people on both parties. 

Then it befell upon a day, Sir Gawaine came afore 
the gates armed at all pieces on a noble horse, with a 
great spear in his hand ; and then he cried with a 
loud voice : “ Where art thou now, thou false traitor. 
Sir Launcelot ? Why hidest thou thyself within holes 
and walls like a coward ? Look out now, thou false 
traitor knight, and here I shall revenge upon thy body 
the death of my three brethren/' 

All this language heard Sir Launcelot every dele ; 
and his kin and his knights drew about him, and all 
they said at once to Sir Launcelot: “ Sir Launcelot, 
now must ye defend you like a knight, or else ye be 
shamed for ever ; for, now ye be called upon treason. 
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it is time for you to stir, for ye have slept over-long 
and suffered over-much^ 

14 So God me help,” s&id Sir Launcelot, “ I am right 
heavy of Sir Gawaine’s words, for now he charged me 
with a great charge ; and therefore I wot it as well 
as ye, that I must defend me, or else to be recreant.” 

Then Sir Launcelot bad saddle his strongest horse, 
and bad let fetch his arms, and bring all unto the gate 
of the tower ; and then Sir Launcelot spake on high 
unto King Arthur, and said : " My lord Arthur, and 
noble king that made me knight, wit you well I am 
right heavy for your sake, that ye thus sue upon me ; 
and always I forbare you, for an would I have been 
vengeable, I might have met you in middes of the 
field, and there to have made your boldest knights full 
tame. And now I have forborne half a year, and 
suffered you and Sir Gawaine to do what ye would do ; 
and now may I endure it no longer, for now must I 
needs defend myself, insomuch Sir Gawaine hath ap- 
pelled me of treason ; the which is greatly against my 
will that ever I should fight against any of your blood, 
but now I may not forsake it, I am driven thereto as 
a beast till a bay.” 1 

Then Sir Gawaine said : “Sir Launcelot, an thou 
durst do battle, leave thy babbling and come off, and 
let us ease our hearts.” 

Then Sir Launcelot armed him lightly, and mounted 
upon his horse, and either of the knights gat great 
spears in their hands, and the host without stood still 
all apart, and the noble knights came out of the city 
by a great number, insomuch that when Arthur saw 
the number of men and knights, he marvelled, and 
said to himself : “ Alas, that ever Sir Launcelot was 
against me, for now I see he hath forborne me.” And 
so the covenant was made, there should no man nigh 
them, nor deal with them, till the one were dead or 
yelden. 2 
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Then Sir Gawaine and Sir Launcelot departed a 
great way in sunder, and then they came together 
with all their horses' might as they might run, and 
either smote other in middes of their shields ; but the 
knights were so strong, and their spears so big, that 
their horses might not endure their buffets, and so 
their horses fell to the earth : and then they avoided 
their horses, and dressed their shields before them. 
Then they stood together and gave many sad strokes 
on divers places of their bodies, that the blood brast 
out on many sides and places. 

Then had Sir Gawaine such a grace and gift that an 
holy man had given to him, that every day in the year, 
from undeme till high noon, his might increased those 
three hours as much as thrice his strength, and that 
caused Sir Gawaine to win great honour. And for his 
sake King Arthur made an ordinance, that all manner 
of battles for any quarrels that should be done afore 
King Arthur should begin at underne ; and all was 
done for Sir Gawaine’s love, that by likelihood, if Sir 
Gawaine were on the one part, he should have the 
better in battle while his strength endured three 
hours ; but there were but few knights that time 
living that knew this advantage that Sir Gawaine had, 
but King Arthur all only. 

Thus Sir Launcelot fought with Sir Gawaine, and 
when Sir Launcelot felt his might evermore increase, 
Sir Launcelot wondered and dread him sore to be 
shamed. For as the French book saith, Sir Launcelot 
weened, when he felt Sir Gawaine double his strength, 
that he had been a fiend and none earthly man ; 
wherefore Sir Launcelot traced and traversed, and 
covered himself with his shield, and kept his might 
and his braide 1 during three hours ; and that while 
Sir Gawaine gave him many sad brunts, 2 and many 
sad strokes, that all the knights that beheld Sir 
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Launcelot marvelled how that he might endure him ; 
but full little understood they that travail that Sir 
Launcelot had for to endure him. And then when it 
was past noon Sir Gawaine had no more but his own 
might. 

When Sir Launcelot felt him so come down, then 
he stretched him up and stood near Sir Gawaine, and 
said thus : “ My lord Sir Gawaine, now I feel ye have 
done ; now my lord Sir Gawaine, I must do my part, 
for many great and grievous strokes I have endured 
you this day with great pain. ,> 

Then Sir Launcelot doubled his strokes and gave 
Sir Gawaine such a buffet on the helmet that he fell 
down on his side, and Sir Launcelot withdrew him 
from him. 

“ Why withdrawest thou thee ? ” said Sir Gawaine ; 
" now turn again, false traitor knight, and slay me, 
for an thou leave me thus, when I am whole I shall do 
battle with thee again 

“ I shall endure you, sir, by God's grace, but wit 
thou well, Sir Gawaine, I will never smite a felled 
knight.” 

And so Sir Launcelot went into the city ; and Sir 
Gawaine was borne into King Arthur’s pavilion, and 
leeches were brought to him, and searched and salved 
with soft ointments. 

And then Sir Launcelot said : “Now have good 
day, my lord the king, for wit you well ye win no 
worship at these walls ; and if I would my knights 
out bring, there should many a man die. Therefore, 
my lord Arthur, remember you of old kindness ; and 
however I fare, Jesu be your guide in all places.” 

“ Alas,” said the king, “ that ever this unhappy war 
was begun ; for ever Sir Launcelot forbeareth me in 
all places, and in likewise my kin, and that is seen well 
this day by my nephew Sir Gawaine.” 

Then King Arthur fell sick for sorrow of Sir Ga¬ 
waine, that he was so sore hurt, and by cause of the 
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war betwixt him and Sir Launcelot. So then they on 
King Arthur's part kept the siege with little war with- 
outforth ; and they withinforth kept their walls, and 
defended them when need was. Thus this siege 
endured, and Sir Gawaine lay sick near a month. 
And when he was well recovered and ready within 
three days to do battle again with Sir Launcelot, right 
so came tidings unto Arthur from England that made 
King Arthur and all his host to remove. 

How King Arthur returned and came to Dover, 
and of the death of Sir Gawaine ; and how Mor - 
dred was slain, and Arthur hurt to the death. 

And so as Sir Mor dred was at Dover with his host, 1 
there came King Arthur with a great navy of ships, 
and galleys, and car racks. 2 And there was Sir Mor- 
dred reaay awaiting upon his landing, to let 8 his 
own father to land upon the land that he was king 
over. Then there was launching of great boats and 
small, and full of noble men of arms ; and there was 
much slaughter of gentle knights, and many a full 
bold baron was laid full low, on both parties. But 
King Arthur was so courageous that there might no 
manner of knights let him to land, and his knights 
fiercely followed him ; and so they landed maugre 
Sir Mordred and all his power, and put Sir Mordred 
aback, that he fled and all his people. 

So when this battle was done, King Arthur let bury 
his people that were dead. And then was noble Sir 
Gawaine found in a great boat, lying more than half 
dead. When Sir Arthur wist that Sir Gawaine was 
laid so low, he went unto him ; and there the king 
made sorrow out of measure, and took Sir Gawaine in 
his arms, and thrice he there swooned. 

And then when he awaked, he said : " Alas, Sir 

1 During Arthur’s absence Sir Mordred had raised a rebellion in 
Britain. * Small ships. * Hinder. 
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Gawaine, my sister’s son, here now thou liest, the man 
in the world that I loved most, and now is my joy 
gone ; for now, my nephew Sir Gavyaine, I will discover 
me unto your person : in Sir Lkuncelot and you I 
most had my joy, and mine affiance, and now have I 
lost my joy of you both ; wherefore all mine earthly 
joy is gone from me.” 

“ Mine uncle King Arthur,” said Sir Gawaine, " wit 
you well my death day is come, and all is through 
mine own hastiness and wilfulness ; for I am smitten 
upon the old wound the which Sir Launcelot gave me, 
on the which I feel well I must die ; and had Sir 
Launcelot been with you as he was, this unhappy war 
had never begun ; and of all this am I causer, for Sir 
Launcelot and his blood, through their prowess, held 
all your cankered 1 enemies in subjection and daunger. 
And now,” said Sir Gawaine, “ ye shall miss Sir 
Launcelot. But alas, I would not accord with him, 
and therefore,” said Sir Gawaine, “ I pray you, fair 
uncle, that I may have paper, pen, and ink, that I 
may write to Sir Launcelot a cedle 2 with mine own 
hands.” 

And then when paper and ink was brought, then 
Gawaine was set up weakly by King Arthur, for he 
was shriven a little tofore ; and then he wrote thus, 
as the French book maketh mention : “ Unto Sir 
Launcelot, flower of all noble knights that ever I 
heard of or saw by my days, I, Sir Gawaine, King Lot’s 
son of Orkney, sister’s son unto the noble King Arthur, 
send thee greeting, and let thee have knowledge that 
the tenth day of May I was smitten by thee at the* 
city of Benwick, and through the same wound that 
thou gavest me I am come to my death day. And I 
will that all the world wit, that I, Sir Gawaine, knight 
of the Table Round, sought my death, and not through 
thy deserving, but it was mine own seeking; where-’ 
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fore I beseech thee, Sir Launcelot, to return again 
unto this realm, and see my tomb, and pray some 
prayer more or less for my soul. Also, Sir Launcelot, 
for all the love that ever was betwixt us, make no 
tarrying, but come over the sea in all haste, that thou 
mayst with thy noble knights rescue that noble king 
that made thee knight, that is my lord Arthur; for he 
is full straitly bested with a false traitor, that is my 
half-brother, Sir Mordred ; and he hath let crown him 
king, and would have wedded my lady Queen Guene- 
ver, and so had he done had she not put herself in the 
Tower of London. And so the tenth day of May last 
past, my lord Arthur and we all landed upon them at 
Dover ; and there we put that false traitor, Sir Mor¬ 
dred, to flight, and there it misfortuned me to be 
stricken upon thy stroke. And at the date of this 
letter was written, but two hours and a half afore my 
death, written with mine own hand, and so subscribed 
with part of my heart's blood. And I require thee, 
most famous knight of the world, that thou wilt see 
my tomb.” 

And then Sir Gawaine wept, and King Arthur wept ; 
and then they swooned both. And when they awaked 
both, the king made Sir Gawaine to receive his Saviour. 
And then Sir Gawaine prayed the king for to send 
for Sir Launcelot, and to cherish him above all other 
knights. And so at the hour of noon Sir Gawaine 
yielded up the spirit. And then the king let inter 
him in a chapel within Dover Castle ; and there yet 
all men may see the skull of him, and the same wound 
is seen that Sir Launcelot gave him in battle. 

Then was it told the king that Sir Mordred had 
pyghte 1 a new field upon Barham Down. And upon 
the morn the king rode thither to him, and there was 
a great battle betwixt them, and much people was 
slain on both parties; but at the last Sir Arthur's 
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party stood best, and Sir Mordred and his party fled 
unto Canterbury. 

Then were they condescended 1 that King Arthur 
and Sir Mordred should meet betwixt both their hosts, 
and every each of them should bring fourteen persons ; 
and they came with this word unto Arthur. 

Then said he:‘Tam glad that this is done.” And 
so he went into the field. 

And when Arthur should depart, he warned all his 
host that an they see any sword drawn, “ Look ye 
come on fiercely, and slay that traitor, Sir Mordred, for 
I in no wise trust him.” 

In likewise Sir Mordred warned his host that, “ An 
ye see any sword drawn, look that ye come on fiercely, 
and so slay all that ever before you standeth ; for in 
no wise I will not trust for this treaty, for I know well 
my father will be avenged on me.” 

And so they met as their appointment was, and so 
they were agreed and accorded thoroughly ; and wine 
was fetched, and they drank. Right soon came an 
adder out of a little heath bush, and it stung a knight 
on the foot. And when the knight felt him stung, he 
looked down and saw the adder, and then he drew his 
sword to slay the adder, and thought of none other 
harm. And when the host on both parties saw that 
sword drawn, then they blew beamous, 2 trumpets, and 
horns, and shouted grimly. And so both hosts 
dressed them together. And King Arthur took his 
horse, and said : “ Alas this unhappy day ! ” and so 
rode to his party. And Sir Mordred in likewise. And 
never was there seen a more dolefuller battle in no 
Christian land ; for there was but rushing and riding, 
foining and striking, and many a grim word was there 
spoken either to other, and many a deadly stroke. 
But ever King Arthur rode throughout the battle of 
Sir Mordred many times, and did full nobly as a 
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noble king should, and at all times he fainted never; 
and Sir Mordred that day put him in devoir, 1 and in 
great peril. 

And thus they fought all the long day, and never 
stinted till the noble knights were laid to the cold 
earth ; and ever they fought still till it was near night, 
and by that time was there an hundred thousand laid 
dead upon the down. Then was Arthur wood wroth 
out of measure, when he saw his people so slain from 
him. Then the king looked about him, and then was 
he ware, of all his host and of all his good knights 
were left no more on live but two knights ; that one 
was Sir Lucan the Butler, and his brother Sir Bedivere, 
and they were full sore wounded. 

“ Jesu mercy,” said the king, “ where are all my 
noble knights become ? Alas that ever I should see 
this doleful day. For now,” said Arthur, “lam come 
to mine end. But would to God that I wist where 
were that traitor Sir Mordred, that hath caused all 
this mischief.” 

Then was King Arthur ware where Sir Mordred 
leaned upon his sword among a great heap of dead 
men. 

“ Now give me my spear,” said Arthur unto Sir 
Lucan, “ for yonder I have espied the traitor that all 
this woe hath wrought.” 

“ Sir, let him be,” said Sir Lucan, ” for he is un¬ 
happy ; and if ye pass this unhappy day ye shall be 
right well revenged upon him. Good lord, remember 
ye of your knight's dream, and what the spirit of Sir 
Gawaine told you this night, yet God of his great good¬ 
ness hath preserved you hitherto. Therefore, for 
God’s sake, my lord, leave off by this; for blessed be 
God ye have won the field, for here we be three on 
live, and with Sir Mordred is none on live. And if ye 
leave off now this wicked day of destiny is past/* 
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“ Tide me death, betide me life," 1 saith the king, 
“ now I see him fonder alone he shall never escape 
mine hands, for at a better avail 2 shall I never have 
him.” 

“ God speed you well,” said Sir Bedivere. 

Then the king gat his spear in both his hands, and 
ran toward Sir Mordred, crying : ” Traitor, now is thy 
death day come.” 

And when Sir Mordred heard Sir Arthur, he ran 
until him with his sword drawn in his hand. And 
there King Arthur smote Sir Mordred under the shield, 
with a foin of his spear, throughout the body, more 
than a fathom. And when Sir Mordred felt that he 
had his death wound he thrust himself with the might 
that he had up to the bur 3 of King Arthur's spear. 
And right so he smote his father Arthur, with his 
sword holden in both his hands, on the side of the 
head, that the sword pierced the helmet and the brain 
pan, and therewithal Sir Mordred fell stark dead to 
the earth. And the noble Arthur fell in a swoon to 
the earth, and there he swooned ofttimes. 

And Sir Lucan the Butler and Sir Bedivere ofttimes 
heaved him up ; and so weakly they led him betwixt 
them both, to a little chapel not far from the seaside. 
And when the king was there he thought him well 
eased. Then heard they people cry in the field. 

“ Now go thou, Sir Lucan,” said the king, ” and 
do me to wit what betokens that noise in the field.” 

So Sir Lucan departed, for he was grievously 
wounded in many places. And so as he yede, he saw 
and hearkened by the moonlight, how that pillers 4 
and robbers were come into the field, to pill and to 
rob many a full noble knight of brooches and beads, of 
many a good ring, and of many a rich jewel; and who 
that were not dead all out, there they slew them for 
their harness and their riches. When Sir Lucan 
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understood this work, he came to the king as soon as 
he might, and told him all what he had heard and 
seen. 

“ Therefore by my rede/ 1 said Sir Lucan, “ it is best 
that we bring you to some town.” 

“ I would it were so,” said the king. ” But I may 
not stand, mine head works so. Ah, Sir Launcelot,” 
said King Arthur, “ this day have I sore missed thee : 
alas, that ever I was against thee, for now have I 
my death, whereof Sir Gawaine me warned in my 
dream.” 

Then Sir Lucan took up the king the one part, and 
Sir Bedivere the other part, and in the lifting the king 
swooned ; and Sir Lucan fell in a swoon with the lift, 
and therewith the noble knight's heart brast. And 
when the king awoke, he beheld Sir Lucan, how he lay 
foaming at the mouth. 

“ Alas,” said the king, “ this is to me a full heavy 
sight, to see this noble duke so die for my sake, for he 
would have holpen me, that had more need of help 
than I. Alas, he would not complain him, his heart 
was so set to help me: now Jesu have mercy upon 
his soul! ” 

How King Arthur commanded to cast his sword 
Excalihur into the water, and how he was de¬ 
livered to ladies in a barge ; and how Sir Bedivere 
found him on the morrow dead in an hermitage . 

Then Sir Bedivere wept for the death of his brother. 

” Leave this mourning and weeping,” said the king, 
” for all this will not avail me, for wit thou well an I 
might live myself, the death of Sir Lucan would grieve 
me evermore ; but my time hieth 1 fast,” said the 
king. ” Therefore,” said Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, 
” take thou Excalibur, my good sword, and go with it 
to yonder water side, and when thou comest there I 
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charge thee throw my sword in that water, and come 
again and tell me what thou there seest.” 

" My lord,” said Bedivere, “ your commandment 
shall be done, and lightly bring you word again.” 

So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld 
that noble sword, that the pommel and the haft was 
all of precious stones ; and then he said to himself : 
“ If I throw this rich sword in the water, thereof 
shall never come good, but harm and loss.” And 
then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree. 

And so, as soon as he might, he came again unto the 
king, and said he had been at the water, and had 
thrown the sword in the water. 

“ What saw thou there ? ” said the king. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ I saw nothing but waves and 
winds.” 

“ That is untruly said of thee,” said the king, 
“ therefore go thou lightly again, and do my com¬ 
mandment ; as thou art to me lief 1 and dear, spare 
not, but throw it in.” 

Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the 
sword in his hand ; and then him thought sin and 
shame to throw away that noble sword, and so efte 2 
he hid the sword, and returned again, and told to the 
king that he had been at the water, and done his 
commandment. 

“ What saw thou there ? ” said the king. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ I saw nothing but the waters 
wappe 3 and waves wanne.” 4 

“ Ah, traitor untrue,” said King Arthur, " now 
hast thou betrayed me twice. Who would have 
weened that, thou that hast been to me so lief and 
dear ? and thou art named a noble knight, and 
would betray me for the richness of the sword. But 
now go again lightly, for thy long tarrying putteth me 
in great jeopardy of my life, for I have taken cold. 


1 Loving. 


1 Afterwards. 


Lap. 


4 Ebb. 
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And but if thou do now as I bid thee, if ever I may 
see thee, I shall slay thee with mine own hands ; for 
thou wouldst for my rich sword see me dead.” 

. Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, 
and lightly took it up, and went to the water side ; and 
there he bound the girdle about the hilts, and then he 
threw the sword as far into the water as he might ; 
and there came an arm and an hand above the water 
and met it, and caught it, and so shook it thrice and 
brandished, and then vanished away the hand with 
the sword in the water. 

So Sir Bedivere came again to the king, and told 
him what he saw. 

“ Alas,” said the king, “ help me hence, for I dread 
me I have tarried over long.” 

Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his back, and 
so went with him to that water side. And when they 
were at the water side, even fast by the bank hoved a 
little barge with many fair ladies in it, and among them 
all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, and all 
they wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. 

“ Now put me into the barge,” said the king. 

And so he did softly. And there received him three 
queens with great mourning; and so they set them 
down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head. 

And then that queen said : “Ah, dear brother, why 
have ye tarried so long from me ? alas, this wound on 
your head hath caught over-much cold.” 

And so then they rowed from the land, and Sir 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. 

Then Sir Bedivere cried : “ Ah, my lord Arthur, 
what shall become of me, now ye go from me and leave 
me here alone among mine enemies ? ” 

“ Comfort thyself/' said the king, “ and do as well 
as thou mayest, for in me is no trust for to trust in. 
For I will into the vale of Avilion to heal me of my 
grievous wound : and if thou hear nevermore of me, 
pray for my soul.” 
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But ever the queens and ladies wept and shrieked, 
that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedivere • 
had lost the sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, 
and so took the forest ; and so he went all that night, 
and in the morning he was ware betwixt two holts 1 
hoar, 2 of a chapel and an hermitage. 

Then was Sir Bedivere glad, and thither he went; 
and when he came into the chapel, he saw where lay 
an hermit grovelling on all four, there fast by a tomb 
was new graven. When the hermit saw Sir Bedivere 
he knew him well, for he was but little t of ore Bishop 
of Canterbury, that Sir Mordred flemed. 

" Sir,” said Bedivere, " what man is there interred 
that ye pray so fast for ? ” 

" Fair son,” said the hermit, " I wot not verily, but 
by deeming. 3 But this night, at midnight, here came 
a number of ladies, and brought hither a dead corpse, 
and prayed me to bury him ; and here they offered 
an hundred tapers, and they gave me an hundred 
besants.” 4 

“ Alas,” said Sir Bedivere, “ that was my lord King 
Arthur, that here lieth buried in this chapel.” 

Then Sir Bedivere swooned ; and when he awoke he 
prayed the hermit he might abide with him still there, 
to live with fasting and prayers. " For from hence 
will I never go,” said Sir Bedivere, ” by my will, but 
all the days of my life here to pray for my lord Arthur.” 

“ Ye are welcome to me,” said the hermit, “ for I 
know ye better than ye ween that I do. Ye are the 
bold Bedivere, and the full noble duke, Sir Lucan the 
Butler, was your brother.” 

Then Sir Bedivere told the hermit all as ye have 
heard tofore. So there bode Sir Bedivere with the 
hermit that was tofore Bishop of Canterbury, and 
there Sir Bedivere put upon him poor clothes, and 
served the hermit full lowly in fasting and in prayers. 
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Thus of Arthur I find never more written in books 
that be authorized, nor more of the very certainty of 
his death heard I never read, but thus was he led away 
in a ship wherein were three queens; that one was 
King Arthur's sister, Queen Morgan le Fay ; the 
other was the Queen of Northgalis ; the third was the 
Queen of the Waste Lands. Also there was Nimue, 
the chief lady of the lake, that had wedded Pelleas the 
good knight ; and this lady had done much for King 
Arthur, for she would never suffer Sir Pelleas to be in 
no place where he should be in danger of his life ; and 
so he lived to the uttermost of his days with her in 
great rest. More of the death of King Arthur could 
I never find, but that ladies brought him to his 
burials; and such one was buried there, that the hermit 
bare witness that sometime was Bishop of Canterbury, 
but yet the hermit knew not in certain that he was 
verily the body of King Arthur: for this tale Sir 
Bedivere, knight of the Table Round, made it to be 
written. 

Yet some men say in many parts of England that 
King Arthur is not dead, but had by the will of our 
Lord Jesu into another place ; and men say that he 
shall come again, and he shall win the holy cross. I 
will not say it shall be so, but rather I will say, here in 
this world he changed his life. But many men say 
that there is written upon his tomb this verse : •tote 

jacet Brtburus IRej, quonbam IRej que 
futurus. 

Thus leave I here Sir Bedivere with the hermit, that 
dwelled that time in a chapel beside Glastonbury, 
and there was his hermitage. And so they lived in 
their prayers, and fastings, and great abstinence. 

How Queen Guenever made her a nun in Aimes - 
bury, and how Launcelot came into England and 
found her there ; and how he after brought her 
dead to Glastonbury. 
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And when Queen Guenever understood that King 
Arthur was slain, and all the noble knights, Sir Mor- 
dred and all the remnant, then the queen stole away, 
and five ladies with her, and so she went to Almes- 
bury ; and there she let make herself a nun, and ware 
white clothes and black, and great penance she took, 
as ever did sinful lady in this land; and never creature 
could make her merry, but lived in fasting, prayers, 
and alms-deeds, that all manner of people marvelled 
how virtuously she was changed. Now leave we 
Queen Guenever in Almesbury, a nun in white clothes 
and black, and there she was abbess and ruler as 
reason would ; and turn we from her, and speak we of 
Sir Launcelot du Lake. 

Sir Launcelot went and took his horse, and rode all 
day and all night in a forest, weeping. And at the 
last he was ware of an hermitage and a chapel stood 
betwixt two cliffs ; and then he heard a little bell ring 
to mass, and thither he rode and alit, and tied his 
horse to the gate, and heard mass. And he that 
sang mass was the Bishop of Canterbury. Both the 
Bishop and Sir Bedivere knew Sir Launcelot, and they 
spake together after mass. But when Sir Bedivere 
had told his tale all whole, Sir Launcelot's heart 
almost brast for sorrow, and Sir Launcelot threw his 
arms abroad, and said : “ Alas, who may trust this 
world ? ” And then he kneeled down on his knee, 
and prayed the Bishop to shrive him and assoil 1 him. 
And then he besought the Bishop that he might be 
his brother. Then the Bishop said : " I will gladly ; ” 
and there he put an habit upon Sir Launcelot, and 
there he served God day and night with prayers and 
fastings. 

And so Sir Bors by fortune rode so long till he came 
to the same chapel where Sir Launcelot was ; and so 
Sir Bors heard a little bell knell, that rang to mass ; 


1 Absolve him. 
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and there he alit and heard mass. And when mass 
was done, the Bishop, Sir Launcelot, and Sir Bedivere, 
came to Sir Bors. And when Sir Bors saw Sir Launce¬ 
lot in that manner clothing, then he prayed the 
Bishop that he might be in the same suit. And so 
there was an habit put upon him, and there he lived 
in prayers and fasting. And within half a year there 
was come Sir Galihud, Sir Galihodin, Sir Blamore, Sir 
Bleoberis, Sir Villiars, Sir Clarras, and Sir Gahalantine. 
So all these seven noble knights there abode still. 
And when they saw Sir Launcelot had taken him to 
such perfection, they had no list to depart, but took 
such an habit as he had. Thus they endured in great 
penance six year ; and then Sir Launcelot took the 
habit of priesthood of the Bishop, and a twelvemonth 
he sang mass. And there was none of these other 
knights but they read in books, and holp for to sing 
mass, and rang bells, and did bodily all manner of 
service. And so their horses went where they would, 
for they took no regard of no worldly riches. For 
when they saw Sir Launcelot endure such penance, in 
prayers, and fastings, they took no force what pain they 
endured, for to see the noblest knight of the world 
take such abstinence that he waxed full lean. 

And thus upon a night, there came a vision to Sir 
Launcelot, and charged him, in remission of his sins, 
to haste him unto Almesbury : 44 And by then thou 
come there, thou shalt find Queen Guenever dead. 
And therefore take thy fellows with thee, and purvey 
them of an horse bier, and fetch thou the corpse of 
her, and bury her by her husband, the noble King 
Arthur/ 1 So this advision 1 came to Sir Launcelot 
thrice in one night. 

Then Sir Launcelot rose up or day, and told the 
hermit. 

41 It were well done,” said the hermit, 44 that ye 


1 Vision. 
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made you ready, and that you disobey not the ad- 
vision/ # 

Then Sir Launcelot took his seven fellows with him, 
and on foot they yede from Glastonbury to Aimes- 
bury, the which is little more than thirty mile. And 
thither they came within two days, for they were 
weak and feeble to go. And when Sir Launcelot 
was come to Almesbury within the nunnery, Queen 
Gucnever died but half an hour afore. 

And the ladies told Sir Launcelot that Queen 
Guenever told them all or she passed, that Sir Launce¬ 
lot had been priest near a twelvemonth, “ And hither 
he cometh as fast as he may to fetch my corpse ; and 
beside my lord, King Arthur, he shall bury me.” 
Wherefore the queen said in hearing of them all: 
“ I beseech Almighty God that I may never have 
power to see Sir Launcelot with my worldly eyen.” 
And thus, said all the ladies, was ever her prayer these 
two days, till she was dead. 

Then Sir Launcelot saw her visage, but he wept not 
greatly, but sighed. And so he did all the observance 
of the service himself, both the dirge at night, and on 
the morn he sang mass. And there was ordained an 
horse bier ; and so with an hundred torches ever 
burning about the corpse of the queen, and ever Sir 
Launcelot with his seven fellows went about the 
horse bier, singing and reading many an holy orison, 1 
and frankincense upon the corpse incensed. 2 

Thus Sir Launcelot and his seven fellows went on 
foot from Almesbury unto Glastonbury. And when 
they were come to the chapel and the hermitage, there 
she had a dirge, with great devotion. And on the 
morn the hermit that sometime was Bishop of Canter¬ 
bury sang the mass of IRCQUiCHt with great devotion. 
And Sir Launcelot was the first that offered, and then 
also his seven fellows. And then she was wrapped 
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in cered 1 cloth of Raines, from the top to the toe, in 
thirtyfold ; and after she was put in a web of lead, 
and then in a coffin of marble. 

And when she was put in the earth Sir Launcelot 
swooned, and lay long still, while the hermit came 
and awaked him, and said : 44 Ye be to blame, for ye 
displease God with such manner of sorrow making.” 

“ Truly/' said Sir Launceiot, “ I trust I do not dis¬ 
please God, for He knowcth mine intent. For my 
sorrow was not, nor is not, for any rejoicing of sin, 
but my sorrow may never have end. For when I re¬ 
member of her beauty, and of her noblesse, that was 
both with her king and with her, so when I saw his 
corpse and her corpse so lie together, truly mine heart 
would not serve to sustain my careful 2 body. Also 
when I remember me how by my default, mine orgu- 
lity 3 and my pride, that they were both laid full low, 
that were peerless that ever was living of Christian 
people, wit you well/' said Sir Launcelot, “this re¬ 
membered, of their kindness and mine unkindness, 
sank so to mine heart, that I might not sustain my¬ 
self." So the French book maketh mention. 


How Sir Launcelot died , whose body was borne to 
Joyous Gard for to be buried ; and of the end of 
this book . 

Then Sir Launcelot never after ate but little meat, 
ne drank, till he was dead. For then he sickened 
more and more, and dried, and dwined 4 away. For 
the Bishop nor none of his fellows might not make him 
to eat, and little he drank, that he was waxen by a 
cubit shorter than he was, that the people could not 
know him. For evermore, day and night, he prayed, 
but sometime he slumbered a broken sleep ; ever he 
was lying grovelling on the tomb of King Arthur and 


1 Waxed. * Full of sorrow. 4 Haughtiness. 4 Dwindled. 
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Queen Guenever. And there was no comfort that 
the Bishop, nor Sir Bors, nor none of his fellows, could 
make him, it availed not. So within six weeks after, 
Sir Launcelot fell sick, and lay in his bed ; and then 
he sent for the Bishop that there was hermit, and all 
his true fellows. 

Then Sir Launcelot said with dreary steven 1 : 
“ Sir Bishop, I pray you give to me all my rites that 
longeth to a Christian man." 

“ It shall not need you/* said the hermit and all his 
fellows, 0 it is but heaviness of your blood; ye shall be 
well mended by the grace of God tomorn.” 

“ My fair lords,” said Sir Launcelot, “ wit you well 
my careful body will into the earth, I have warning 
more than now I will say; therefore give me my rites.” 

So when he was houseled 2 and enelid 3 , and had ail 
that a Christian man ought to have, he prayed the 
Bishop that his fellows might bear his body to Joyous 
Gard. Some men say it was Alnwick, and some 
men say it was Bamborough. 

” Howbeit,” said Sir Launcelot, “ me repenteth 
sore, but I made mine avow sometime, that in Joyous 
Gard I would be buried. And by cause of breaking of 
mine avow, I pray you all, lead me thither.” 

Then there was weeping and wringing of hands 
among his fellows. 

So at a season of the night they all went to their 
beds, for they all lay in one chamber. And so after 
midnight, against day, the Bishop that was hermit, as 
he lay in his bed asleep, he fell upon a great laughter. 
And therewithal the fellowship awoke, and came to 
the Bishop, and asked him what he ailed. 

" Ah Jesu mercy,” said the Bishop, “ why did ye 
awake me ? I was never in all my life so merry and 
so well at ease/' 

“ Wherefore ? ” said Sir Bors. 
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“ Truly,” said the Bishop, “ here was Sir Launcelot 
with me with more angels than ever I saw men in one 
day. And I saw the angels heave up Sir Launcelot 
unto heaven, and the gates of heaven opened against 
him.” 

“ It is but dretching of swevens,” 1 said Sir Bors, 
“ for I doubt not Sir Launcelot aileth nothing but 
good.” 

“ It may well be,” said the Bishop ; “go ye to his 
bed, and then shall ye prove the sooth.” 

So when Sir Bors and his fellows came to his bed 
they found him stark dead, and he lay as he had 
smiled, and the sweetest savour about him that ever 
they felt. Then was there weeping and wringing of 
hands, and the greatest dole they made that ever 
made men. And on the mom the Bishop did his mass 
of IReqUiem ,* and after, the Bishop and all the nine 
knights put Sir Launcelot in the same horse bier that 
Queen uuenever was laid in tofore that she was 
buried. And so the Bishop and they all together 
went with the body of Sir Launcelot daily, till they 
came to Joyous Gard ; and ever they had an hundred 
torches burning about him. 

And so within fifteen days they came to Joyous 
Gard. And there they laid his corpse in the boay of 
the quire, and sang and read many psalters and 
prayers over him and about him. And ever his 
visage was laid open and naked, that all folks might 
behold him. For such was the custom in those days, 
that all men of worship should so lie with open visage 
till that they were buried. 

And right thus as they were at their service, there 
came Sir Ector de Maris, that had seven years sought 
all England, Scotland, and Wales, seeking his brother, 
Sir Launcelot. And when Sir Ector heard such noise 
and light in the quire of Joyous Gard, he alit and put 


1 Confusion of dreams. 
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his horse from him, and came into the quire, arid there 
he saw men sing and weep. And all they knew Sir 
Ector, but he knew not them. Then went Sir Bors 
unto Sir Ector, and told him how there lay his 
brother. Sir Launcelot, dead; and then Sir Ector 
threw his shield, sword, and helm from him. And 
when he beheld Sir Launcelot's visage, he fell down 
in a swoon. And when he waked it were hard any 
tongue to tell the doleful complaints that he made for 
his brother. 

" Ah Launcelot/' he said, 44 thou were head of all 
Christian knights ; and now I dare say/' said Sir Ector, 
“ thou Sir Launcelot, there thou best, that thou were 
never matched of earthly knight's hand. And thou 
were the courteoust knight that ever bare shield. And 
thou were the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrad horse. And thou were the truest lover of 
a sinful man that ever loved woman. And thou 
were the kindest man that ever struck with sword. 
And thou were the goodliest person that ever came 
among press of knights. And thou was the meekest 
man and the gentlest that ever ate in hall among 
ladies. And thou were the sternest knight to thy 
mortal foe that ever put spear in the rest." 

Then there was weeping and dolour out of measure. 
Thus they kept Sir Launcelot's corpse on loft 1 fifteen 
days, and then they buried it with great devotion. 

And the French book maketh mention, and is 
authorized, that Sir Bors, Sir Ector, Sir Blamore, and 
Sir Bleoberis, went into the Holy Land thereas Jesu 
Christ was quick and dead, 2 and anon as they had 
stablished their lands. For the book saith, so Sir 
Launcelot commanded them for to do, or ever he 
passed out of this world. And these four knights did 
many battles upon the miscreants 3 or Turks. And 
there they died upon a Good Friday for God's sake. 
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Here is the end of the book of King Arthur, and of 
his noble knights of the Round Table, that when they 
were whole together there was ever an hundred and 
forty. And here is the end of the death of Arthur. I 
pray you all, gentlemen and gentlewomen that 
readeth this book of Arthur and his knights, from the 
beginning to the ending, pray for me while I am on 
live, that God send me good deliverance, and when 
I am dead, I pray you all pray for my soul. For this 
book was ended the ninth year of the reign of King 
Edward the Fourth, by Sir Thomas Maleore, knight, 
as Jesu help him for his great might, as he is the 
servant of Jesu both day and night. 

Thus endeth this noble and joyous book entitled Le 
Morte Darthur. Notwithstanding it treateth of the 
birth , life, and acts of the said King Arthur, of his noble 
knights of the Round Table, their marvellous enquests 
and adventures, the achieving of the Sangreal , and in 
the end the dolorous death and departing out of this 
world of them all. Which book was reduced into English 
by Sir Thomas Malory, knight , as afore is said, and by 
me divided into twenty-one books, chaptered and im¬ 
printed, and finished in the abbey Westminster the last 
day of July the year of our Lord MCCCCLXXXV . 

Caxton me fieri fecit . 


THE END 
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